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PART ONE TWILIGHT AND LABYRINTH 


CHAPTER ONE 


A dark sky with clouds low over the city. On the street, traffic drawn forward, it was 
eight o’clock in the evening. The air was dim. Buildings were sepia cubes pulled past like dark 
leaves streaming off the glossy wet bough of the road. I could almost remember who the stranger 
was, his face a quick fragment caught in peripheral vision just as I came up out of the subway at 
the Anderson station. 

Later — so much later that it was actually the next day — I sat in my car on a side street off 
Seaport Blvd., waiting for the right time to let myself into a bar called The Embassy. The street 
in the early morning had a lilac color. The cold was coming in and a bronze light flooded the 
roofs of nearby brick buildings and made them look like charcoal. Two white and brown 
Department of Public Works trucks droned and rumbled past. 

Then inside the bar it was still the night before, since that was how it smelled. I wondered 
why the place was unlocked. I made my way to the back room. The door was closed, a heavy 
wooden door painted black with multiple locks stapled into it. I rapped with a loose fist. No 
response. I rapped again. Something was wrong. I looked back the way I had come. The black 
tiles, the tables with chairs upside down on them. There was something off, there was someone 
around who should not have been there. I tried the door knob. It was unlocked. Inside, there was 
a middle-aged man in a suit. An acquaintance in fact. I knew he was dead. It is always 
unmistakable, even if there’s no blood. Death is unlike anything else, after all. On closer 
inspection it seemed that he had succumbed to an extreme and fatal overdose. Lips cyanotic. The 
bread dough complexion, features set in the peculiar way of all junkies dead by overdose. His 
hand as cold as the keys I picked up near his right foot. A heavy set, like what a custodian caries. 

I knew there was still someone around. They were a ghost. They were a phantom. They 
were a mere idea. They were like a sound that’s not heard, and yet it’s still a sound, ringing in 
emptiness. I backed out of the office touching nothing. To the right was the back door. I covered 
my hand with the tail of my jacket, and nudged the door with my shoulder. 

The back alley — an eight-foot-high trough of cement. The morning light gave it an odd 
ashen twinkle. There was a trail of rainwater down the middle. Then far at the end near the street, 


I saw them. The taller guy had his opponent in reverse face lock, his right arm levering the kid’s 


head back, the elbow and forearm blocking the kid’s vision and jamming his mouth, while his 
near arm was grape-vined at the elbow in a trap. He dropped to one knee forcing the kid’s face 
down hard onto the ground, yanked up on the other arm, and put a knee on his face. Then there 
was a quick motion, that of an almost invisible blade directly into the heart. It was all much 
faster than the words that take to describe it. Reality is one thing, words are another, and they 
cannot keep up. 

A second later he was gone. There had been a car I hadn’t seen parked at the end of the 
alley. I approached the victim, a young guy of about 25, inexperienced, out of his depth. Yet a 
dead man’s face sinks to an infinite depth, even though it may be only a few inches away from 
you. Two dead men in one morning. The reason was something I could as yet have only vague 
suspicions about. I knew things would get even more out of control if I didn’t find him, my 
partner J, figure out what he was doing, and figure out some way to reign him in. Others who 
determined so much for me, and for him too, were demanding this. I couldn’t say no to them. 
And yet I was afraid of what I would find. 

I went back inside and took the things I needed, from the special place that only the 
special key could give access to. I had to restrain myself, it was junky Christmas New Years 
Quanza Hanukah and everything else, junky heaven and junky hell both, since I wanted to cart it 
all away. But I knew the price of stupidity is death, and so I took only just enough and then a bit 
more, for luck. Then I left quickly, locking the place up behind me. Walking directly north west I 
made my way to a bridge that served as part of a walking trail. There were only a few people 
around. I leaned briefly on the chill spar-like railing, the gelid smoky water thirty feet below, 
metal gray with silvery depths of black. Wobbly titled fragments of steel spars shivered in their 
own realm. Then I tossed the keys in. Some people might guess what had happened, and a few 
might even know. I had no idea what the police would make of the crime scene, but I was not 
interested in finding out. I had my own issues to attend to first, my own self-repair — as I think of 
it, and then I knew I had to find J. We hadn’t seen each other in a long time, and many things 


would go in very negative directions if I did not find him soon. 


CHAPTER TWO 


I’d only just been put on his trail, in fact, but I was already starting to be worn down. It’s 
hard to find someone who’s a professional at disappearing and then, at odd times, re-appearing 
when least expected. It’s a talent — like a boxer who bobs and weaves, never being where you 
want him, always popping up where you don’t. I’d been as far as Oklahoma City, after a long 
time making my way through the unfamiliar territory of the southwest — mirages of J coming up 
on the horizon like the dark plume of storm clouds or the strangely dancer-like wobble and sway 
of a tornado. The southern plains are too small a place, in the sense of being too vast. Because 
too vast, everything disappears in them, reduced to a set of coordinates on a sun-shattered earth — 
earth the color of flower pots, the pumpkin-red earth in Oklahoma where my curiosity and fear 
led me to Oklahoma City itself, with its railroad yards, its military dives and strip clubs, its 
notorious street walkers, its deadly and sunlit elegance. Bribes — helpers as I like to think of them 
— passed around to the staff of various establishments gave me a set of directions. J had recently 
passed through. The descriptions were unmistakable and those who gave them could tell that I 
worked for parties who would not take deception lightly. Still, I was surprised that I got the 
information I did. Had it been too easy? I had to wonder. Anything coming too easy makes me 
nervous. At the Round House, far in the south, place of notorious streetwalkers, Jimmy said that 
J had been hunting information on Louie Pak and his friend Tim Notell. Notell was a nickname, 
an ironic one, Louie was from Pakistan, darkened land of mystery and fate. 

Jimmy set the scene for me in his special way, as he lurched back and forth behind the 
bar — yellow, amber, and red vials of delirium and trance behind him, the silver mirror 
replicating him and them in its own dimly perfect world. No one was around. The place was 
locked up. 

“They were in here,” he said, “J is on these guys, he’s working them, he’s kneading like 
the guy with the dough at the pizza place. He’s being very nice. You know how he is, he’s 
smooth. I could get every can of motor oil they got, pout it all over you, you’d never be smooth 
as this guy. He’s a natural, you know.” 


“Yeah I know.” 


“So he wants to know, he definitely — and I got to say —”’ Here he broke off to make 
some professional adjustments to the bottles on the low tray — “TI got to say, he did want to know 
their business. But he was nice about it. Must have poured half a bottle into each of these guys .” 

“Who were they?” 

“They come from Chicago. And they grow them low and mean there, right? So they are 
both two three five sheets in the wind breeze tornado, whatever... they were falling over —” 

“py 

“He was cool.” 

“Right. Was he drinking? 

“T don’t know how he does it.” 

“Tt’s all an illusion.” 

“Must be. Anyway, but finally he just starts breaking heads — he broke them down to 
their various moving parts until they weren’t moving any more. I ducked away. Fortunately no 
one was in here. We were closed.” 

“They know who you are?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, I’m covered. It was a favor. I can’t tell you. So — he got what he 
wanted. It wasn’t much I had to say, ‘Look JJ, enough — that’s it. I can’t have guys die here. So 
this guy, the Pak, he has a girlfriend out in Seattle. She works at a place called the Rare Bird. 
She’s a hostess and entertains on the side.” 

“He knows about that?” 

“Guess so.” 

“Broad-minded guy.” 

“Guess so.” 

“What would the Prophet say?” 

“Who knows. Good question.” 

I put my contribution to his life, health, and burial insurance on the bar and left. Glancing 
back, I saw a dark shape moving among dim shards of color and strange glimmers, like a large 


fish below dark waves that are spiked with strange and distant harbor lights. 


CHAPTER THREE 


I checked into a motel room in Seattle, on a side street off East John Street. Seattle is 
rain, cool rain and clouds flowing down from the mountains. It was a small plain room, my usual 
kind of thing. I had to start with my special rest cure, my ritual, my way of recharging. I 
remember as a kid reading books written by a guy who was apprenticed to a Mexican shaman, a 
brujo, and at certain times he was advised to “ask the smoke.” Ask the smoke meant taking the 
special hallucinogen, and the special magical smoke would open his mind to the Other 
Dimension. Maybe reading those books was how I got involved in what I did — and after a while 
I also had to ask the smoke, to open my mind to what is normally closed off — The Elsewhere. I 
have to go elsewhere. I have to do it often, or at least often enough. 

So that was the first order of business, but fortunately I was well supplied. The narrow 
corridors of the motel were quiet. The door was solid, a metal fire door with multiple locks — I’d 
stayed at the place before and knew I could relax reasonably well there. Small tablets of a deep 
blue almost indigo, washed down with coke. After a while, the small dim room was possessed of 
a luminous calm. Inside the crystal that the room now was I could see the connections that were 
murky and vague the rest of the time. It was as if I could reach out and grab the Truth itself. As 
though you could reach out and grab rays of sunlight, not just have it play intangibly about your 
hand but actually grasp it, like a solid object, like a piece of glass, or maybe an icicle. 

The next night, the truth no longer in my hand, the icicle melted, I had to go looking 
around. I had to try to find the Pakistani guy’s girlfriend, one Giselle. Who at last report worked 
at the aforementioned Rare Bird. As soon as I heard this name, I began wondering and having 
certain doubts, but I put them aside for the time being. But assuming this girl really existed, and 
assuming that she was still in Seattle, I couldn’t just start asking around. A stranger coming in 
out of nowhere, asking questions — this causes the spider webs that are always around to start 
tingling, and the spiders themselves to appear at the corners. Now, at a certain point, that’s what 
you want. But you don’t want it happening too soon. It’s always necessary to take some time. 
Hang out. Look around. 

For that there’s no better place than a park bench, believe it or not, even in this day and 


age. It’s true that cops will float around, demanding their tribute. But this can be dealt with in 


various ways and sometimes even avoided. The type of people you’re looking for are experts at 
avoidance and masters of invisibility. That practically defines them. They’re like fish drifting 
through dark water, and so you have to insert yourself into their element and drift along with it — 
and their element is night. 

The Carl Anderson Park out near the Central College — a large rectangular reflecting pool 
fringed with park benches. A slow walkway arcing past lights not too nearby. Stars spilling out 
across the night sky, their figurations haunted by a deep amethyst, somewhere in the depths of 
immemorial time. There was the usual flora, the fauna for some reason harder to find. But then 
they did begin to appear. It always seems happenstance at first, but in this realm, nothing is by 
chance. It can’t be. The inhabitants have too many complicated needs and these exclude the 
random. So then there was a tall thin guy in a white linen shirt like an old-fashioned minstrel and 
a black vest, stovepipe black jeans, long hair to his shoulders that looked salt and pepper. He 
swept this back from his forehead with both palms, like parting a curtain. He was looking down 
at the bench, not at me. It was a gesture of carefulness and caution. He still hadn’t looked at me 
and sat down. 

“Hey,” he suddenly said. I nodded. 

“Up?” he continued. 

“Not much.” 

“Nice night.” 

“Yeah, I guess.” 

“You need something?” It was the direct approach. 

“T’m good. 

“No, I mean like, company.” 

“Maybe later, not now.” 

“Cool.” 

“Where would be good for that?” I said. I thought I’d take a stab in the dark. 

“Over in the Industrial District, tswhat they call it.. Lots of places there.” Then he handed 
me a business card: Aero Copy Center. And a number underneath. “Call that. Ask for Tina.” 

“Ok. You know a place called The Rare Bird?” 

He grimaced like he’d bit into something rotten. “Yeah, it’s ok you want old timers.” 


“How old?” 


10 


“You call Tina. She’s got them all under 21.” 
“Under 16?” 
“No man, no.” 


“What about for my head? I mean the other one.” He chuckled a little. “Yeah sure,” he 


said. 

“So it’s still around, The Rare Bird?” 

“Yeah sure. You could score there. It’s good for that, and the girls are ok. The bar girl is 
cute.” 

“Any names?” 

“Not right off.” 


“Ever hear of a Giselle?” 

“How do you know her?” He wasn’t looking at me but down toward the ground. A slight 
panic of concern. 

“T knew her from before.” 

“Before where?” 

“Just before.” 

He looked away as though to say, I’m out of here no offense. “Yeah ok, that’s cool,” he 
said. “So, yeah....” And he got up and sauntered away. And it was as if the humid night air 
swallowed him up. I looked at the business card. It seemed to have seen better days — slightly 
damp and stained. Maybe I’d call Tina later. 

So then I got a cab over to the part of town he mentioned. Frequently rain swept streets, 
but now dry. The humid and almost weirdly fragrant night air, blowing through the cab’s open 
windows. The driver was a mid-eastern guy, but unlike so many such I’ve encountered, he didn’t 
want to talk. I chose a place at random. A normal looking bar — not too fancy, not too trashy. We 
pulled up. 

“Hey thanks.” 

“Sure,” he said as I handed him his clutch of green leaves. 

I walked into Davie’s Locker. There had been an effort at Sunken Treasure motifs at one 
time, but it had been abandoned. I had the impression it had been the idea of a former owner’s 
wife and was something of an embarrassment to current management, who yet didn’t bother to 


change it. 
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I sat in a corner, in a dark wooden booth — there was a row along one wall, tables in a star 
pattern in the middle. No indoor-outdoor carpet, but instead nice black tiles, leading 
forward-backward, east-west, in their own imaginary chess board. I sipped a coke. Things were 
still clear and calm and I could sense the presence of an observer with a sudden clarity. This was 
different from Park Bench Man. It was the spider at the corner of the web. I had unknowingly set 
foot on one of its outer threads. But now, more focused, I could sense the spider itself. It had not 
moved, but two of its numerous eyes were watching. Suddenly. Now. Now, is a special time, the 
Now. I didn’t move or give any outward sign. My medication was helping me with this. It 
always helps me really, until it renders things impossible, and then I have to go away for a while. 
Do not despise the medication, do not underestimate the virtues of “asking the smoke,” nor 
despise those who use it and know it. PSA concluded. 

A dark shape floated toward the bar — posture so straight, hands lanky at side, loose 
wristed almost like paddling water. An old checked flannel work shirt, open at the neck, dark 
green pants, some kind of soft athletic shoe. “I'll have a Bud,” he said, a deep deep bass voice, a 
Johnny Cash voice, a New Jersey accent. He was not a local. He attempted not to glance at me 
but made a point of checking my location in the bar’s mirror, as he took a while fishing bills 
from his wallet. Definitely had been following me. I didn’t know since when or how, but I knew 
the fact itself — it stood right there. I saw it, could almost sketch in the itinerary. But then 
suddenly I knew that I had seen him before. This was the real problem. The question of Who? 
filled up the moment of Now, made it stretch and expand into other times and places. Then I 
remembered, though I still couldn’t be absolutely sure. One thing I was sure of, though — this 
person was no one to fool with. 

I sat there sipping my coke. There was no reason to worry right now. My 40 cal. was 
under my jacket near my hip. And you are usually fairly safe in a public place. The danger was 
not now, it would be later. And I knew it would be coming, there was no doubt in my mind. At 
some point in the past a line had been crossed. One could not step back over it now. I began to 
put it all together in my mind. The medication makes this harder, I will admit. It makes direct 
knowing easier, expanding it sometimes to seemingly infinite depths, but it makes connecting 
dots harder. But still, I was a professional in both senses, and so I slowly connected the loose 
strands like a kind of mental knitting. Where had I seen this guy before? And then in a flash I 


knew. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


It had been one of J’s drug deals — yes, we needed the income at different times. There 
were what are sometimes called ratlines — an almost self-explanatory term — stretching like a 
webbing of broken blood vessels across the upper Mid-West. One that we knew of ran across 
northern and eastern Iowa, with connections in Chicago and Milwaukee. They had money from 
activities we still could only guess at, and they were laundering this into drugs, mostly by way of 
bogus pain clinics spread out across the region. Fake doctors were brought in from fake 
countries, and wrote numerous fake — but still quite fillable — prescriptions. Business was great. 
But J had the doctors’ names, their real names, and their addresses — the addresses, that is, of 
their families back in the old country. And so some of them could be persuaded to let him have 
what he wanted at a discount — in fact, for free. They didn’t like this, but they couldn’t say no. 
Otherwise, deportation awaited, and much worse back in the places they had come from. I 
always felt bad for them. 

The New Life clinic was located near the Greyhound bus station in downtown 
Milwaukee. J and I sat in our car watching the clients go in and out of the glass metal framed 
doors it was a two-story brick building of an off-créme color, metal framed windows with 
vertical slats shading them. A professional-looking but up beat logo on the door. The usual 
Modernist Medical. It was a chilly day full of frosty air and mist. The contact came out and stood 
by the door for a second. He pretended to be getting some fresh air and stretching his legs. Then 
he went back in. We walked in a few minutes later. The receptionist smiled briefly into her 
phone console but didn’t look up. A man in a dark suit opened the door into the consultation 
rooms. We went down a carpeted corridor. It was completely silent. There was no one around. 
Then we went through a metal fire door into a large storage area like a garage. There were three 
dark-skinned troubled looking men in suits, our clinicians, and off to one side in a long dark 
trench coat was Mr. Bass Voice, the Gun from Jersey. He didn’t look at anyone, and paced at the 
far end of the storage area. There were many boxes piled up and he seemed to disappear behind 
some of them. He was lurking and waiting, but not bothering to either watch or listen. Our guy 
pulled up to the side door in his van, several cartons were placed in the back as Bass Voice 


looked on, an expression of distracted and mild disdain on his face. Then he went off and 
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smoked a cigarette by the side of the building. Inside we settled our accounts, which was fairly 
easy, then went out the front door. Meanwhile our guy drove off. Bass Voice seemed to have 
disappeared by then. I always had a bad feeling about him. 

Later I sat in my apartment back in Boston, thinking about where it all went wrong. But 
then, where was Boston itself going? I wondered. I had been born in Watertown and grew up in 
Gloucester. The sounds of the sea and the ships far off and the fishing boats nearby going off so 
early, coming back much later, sometimes not coming back at all. So much effort, so much work, 
and danger. On and on. Living in the city, sometimes on afternoons, I wandered over to Harvard 
— | liked to do this and sit on the wrought iron benches watching the students who had come 
from all over the world. The afternoon light would slant down against the brick walls that ring 
the campus. The late evening light, and then later hours arriving, I would walk over to one of the 
coffee places or to a bar. I was always an observer of the world, that’s how I got into all of this. 

Later, after our Milwaukee deal, J was off taking care of business in South Korea. The 
north side of Seoul was a place of great interest for him — girls from China, girls from Russia, 
girls from eastern Europe, the newly liberated. He called me from there sometimes, usually when 
he was drunk. It bothered him, what he was seeing and what he was doing, though this last he 
knew, even then, that he could not completely tell me — not that he would do it over a phone line 
anyway, but limits had been placed inside of our relationship, and they stood in the midst of our 
conversations like walls and partitions in an apartment. And then there were the dark closets that 
were never opened at all. Unfortunately, opening them had become my exact assignment. I 
myself could hardly stand the prospect of doing this, but for various reasons, I had no choice. 

“Steve?” he would say into the receiver after I answered. And I knew right off that he 
was drunk. To each his own. People with my tendencies never like alcohol that much. 

“Yes,” I would confirm. 

“What are you doing?” 

“Just here, you know. Waiting. Why, what are you doing?” 

“T can’t talk about it.” 

“Surprise. Are you all right? I probably shouldn’t ask.” 

“You can ask. No. Basically. But, yeah I’m ok. Bright lights, big city, you know.” 

“How is it there? You still in Seoul?” 


“No, I left last night. I’m in Osaka. Leave tomorrow.” 
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“Drinking that sake.” 

“No, bourbon. Japanese bourbon is the best. Look, I have to ask you. Does the soul exist, 
what do you think?” 

“Depends on how it’s defined.” 

“T think it’s the way we know beauty, the beautiful.” 

“What about good and evil?” 

“Too conventional. It has to be... you know...outside of all of that.” 

“Yes, all right. But then what about the world? Who does all the work — getting up in the 
morning, going to work, all of that. We don’t have to deal with it, you know.” 

“True.” 

“But we pay the price.” 

“That’s true too.” 

“That’s why you don’t want to look at it.” 

“Look at what?” he said. “Refresh me.” 

“Good and evil.” 

“No, I do. Only the beautiful is in the world too, only it also goes beyond. That’s why I 
think about it so much. It goes beyond. Especially with what I’ve been seeing here. So much 
beauty. You can’t imagine how I feel sometimes. You don’t know what it’s like for me.” 

“No, I do. You forget.” 

And so that was the way our conversations often went. They were more like Platonic 
dialogues on the immortal questions of the Soul, Immortality, the Beautiful, the True, and then, 
Good and Evil. These last consistently avoided by J, repeatedly returned to by yours truly, 
though I admit that I too had a certain preference for the theme of beauty. Perhaps because of 
what I also had seen. 

Two days later I was called to meet up with J at Logan Airport. Over drinks at a smoky 
dim place, in lamplight the color of bronze, J unfolded a brief but up-dated outline of The Plan. It 
consisted of things I didn’t want to hear about and J didn’t want to tell, but he had to tell it and I 
had to hear it. As he was doing this, he noticed the presence of Mr. Bass Voice, the Jersey gun. 

“What’s wrong?” I asked, noticing his sudden silence, his double scotch with ice half 
way to his mouth. He blew smoke and ground out his cigarette, a process that he seemed to 


observe with a strange concentration. 
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“Visitor,” he said quietly. 

“Who?” 

“Our friend and associate from Milwaukee.” 

“The one we had to agree to?” 

“The very same.” 

“Ts this a problem you think? Or he’s just being thorough?” 

“Not sure. When in doubt assume the worst.” 

“Good policy.” 

“But I’m going to say let’s just not worry about it now. Live dangerously. What do you 
say?” 

“Always my preference.” 

“And who knows, maybe it doesn’t matter.” 

“Yeah, ok.’ 

“Let’s get lost anyway.” 

So we left quickly making no eye contact. Out on the street students floated by, a few 
homeless men sat on the grass, some higher-level street walkers disguised as grad students or 
artistic types lingered at the corner or loitered around the fronts of upscale pubs. 

The arrangement was that we would meet up a week later after | had met with some of 
the possible auxiliary players and checked them out. And yet as it turned out, there must have 
been people around who really didn’t want that to occur. But why? And why to that extent? And 
then I began to wonder if things had gotten to the point that J was setting me up. Maybe what I 


had partly suspected for a while, but could not bring myself to acknowledge, was really true. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Two weeks later we were sitting a dead drop at the harbor. Southie gangs with people 
hooked into the remnants of the IRA were handing off a thumb drive. It was essential that we get 
it and not be intercepted. J had thought to do it on his own, but I was brought in at the last minute 
because of my familiarity with the locals. 

They made the drop over near a warehouse down in Quincy, the north part that gives onto 
south Boston itself. J was completely closed off regarding what it was all about, but I was 
beginning to suspect and was having a bad premonition about the whole thing, not just the drop 
but the overall assignment. Where was it all going to go? 

“T don’t know,” J said as we sat in the car, as though he had read my thoughts. The dark 
lenses of the car’s windows were as dark as J’s glasses. 

“Tt’s our business to know,” I said glancing at him just briefly. 

“No, it’s our business to do and die, not to wonder why.” 

“Too idealistic.” 

“Makes it easier. You start to think too much, that’s when you’re really in trouble.” 

“Who is this we have to meet?” I asked. 

“They say it’s the IRA, as in Irish Republican Army.” 

“T didn’t think they were still around.” 

“They are and they aren’t. They’ve branched out.” 

“With some assistance.” 

“Evidently.” 

“So this blows up in their face or in somebody else’s?” I asked. 

“No one cares about them.” Then he added, inclining his head a little toward me, “Don’t 
tell them that.” One of his dark gloved hands rested lightly on the wheel. 

“T can see you know the local culture.” 

“All local cultures are the same. It’s the base of universal human nature itself.” 

At that point three drunks came out of the warehouse where they had been having their 
party. They walked toward us, heads down in the invisible wind that blew off the harbor. A 


jacket flapped out whitish, another one seemed to be losing a hairpiece. The third had a stiffness 
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to his walk like he carried a heavy object in the small of his back. This was the drop. Renowned 
Southie operatives and their IRA acquaintance. We watched them approach the way you observe 
the forlorn, the factual, and the irreparable. 

“Damn,” J said. 

“Yeah,” I agreed. 

Later we were treated to their famous hospitality at a nearby dive known for its special 
significance for the local gay community. We both had to wonder why this place was chosen but 
went along with it, thinking it some harmless eccentricity, an indicator of an unsuspected but 
irrelevant personal preference, or perhaps a sly little joke. My memory holds the images of 
wooden booths crowded together, white faces some breathing an aromatic smoke, reddish floor 
tiles, upright wooden slats, an array of white porcelain and a grainy mirror in which shards of 
what must have been men appeared and vanished; music like traffic noise amplified and meted 
out in bursts and pulsations. 

When I woke up, if that can be the term, I realized I was in a cheap motel room. But I 
didn’t know where I was. I was in my clothes lying on the bed, which had not been turned down. 
My jacket was on the floor. My wallet, gun, keys, other things, were all there. There was no one 
else around. The door was the standard solid motel door with bead-like peep hole. I listened for a 
few seconds, but there was no movement or sound. On the night table there was a plastic card 
with the motel’s name. Then I had to lie back down. The room ticked around me. It was almost 
five in the morning. But I didn’t know what day it was, nor did I know where J was, nor what 
had happened to the drop. Had this been J’s way of ditching me? Did he understand now what 
the situation was and what I was doing? But I knew that I had to find him anyway, even though it 
would be difficult, and dangerous. And yet before I could do anything, I first had to take care of 
my condition, my special vocation and elected un-elected system of self-renewal and its 
demands, and that necessarily slowed me down. Did it slow me down too much was one 
question, but another was, where was J and what was he really up to? Had he realized what my 
mission was? And then, had he, in his heart as it were, turned against me? 

But all of that had been months ago. Now, in this Now, here — months later and here, 
Seattle — there was this same guy, Mr. Bass Voice, the Johnny Cash sound-alike, the Gun from 
Jersey. I was being followed by the Gun from Jersey, who had been floating around on the 


periphery of J’s operations, and therefore of my own. And if he had been, then certain others had 
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been as well, and some of my suspicions might be correct. I knew there was no time to lose. I 
had to use the direct approach, something that I never like to do, and get over to the Rare Bird to 


try to find this girl Giselle, who might know something about where he was. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


The Rare Bird was a bar and restaurant on the city’s west side. It was a straight forward 
place, not really burgers and fries but bordering on that and with a certain sophisticated edge, 
like the rind on a cheese. In the amber light — it was late now —I slid to an empty table and 
settled myself so that I could see everything around, whether moving or not. There was a 
scattering of workmen here and there, a bigger one of students, some girls like a splash of 
colored beads thrown onto dull aquarium gravel, a couple young executives looking around for 
something different, some cybernetic types released from their cubicles, undergoing solitary 
decompression. A waitress came out of a dim red-paneled tunnel and stood just close enough. 
She was assessing, observing, flipping through a set of mental card files variously labelled 
Problem Drunk, Psycho, Creep, Undercover Narcotics Cop. But since I didn’t fit any of these, 
she loosened up a little. 

“Hey,” I said, shrugging one shoulder a little, a kind of minimalist shucks ma’am. 

“What’s up, can I get you?” she looked at me in a certain way, a slight flaring of the 
nostrils, just perceptible, then gone. 

“Do I answer the first question first? or just the second?” 

“Yeah ok. I heard that joke before.” She tossed her little blond mane — “airplanes and 
unlucky zippers, right?” Another brief smile with a pin prick-tiny eye glint added. 

“You read my mind,” I said. 

“Maybe, maybe not.” She angled her face a little. There was a sudden playful dance 
inside her posture. I couldn’t tell if she was chewing gum or not. “So now the second question, 
and twos a higher number,” she said, pointing an index finger raised up like a feeler. “So you 
better order something that makes it worthwhile I’m having to spend so much time talking to just 
one guy.” 

“I’m cute, though, you got to admit.” 

“There might be different views of that, but yeah maybe, so I still want to know what I 
can get you.” 

“T’Il have a double Dewar’s on ice. A nice short heavy glass, good for throwing in case 


my frustration level gets too high.” 
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“Wouldn’t want that to happen,” she went mock wide eyed for a second. I smoothed her 
feathers with my best charm grin, do not be alarmed. 

“Cool. Be right back.” She stepped away, hips swaying, a little toss to the blond mane. 
Maybe I blew it, I wondered: the odd approach, the chatty, the cryptic, the riddling, the 
suggestive, the eccentric, all means of seduction, which is to say mind control, one mind entering 
another for purposes unforeseen. She came back with my drink, glancing away for a second at 
some dark shapes just then floating through the front door. But the guy behind the bar raised his 
glance to them and so the telepathic line between her and the bar guy went dead. I could tell she 
didn’t like him, he probably chased her skirt around, but hadn’t yet caught it. 

“Did you ever know a Giselle?” I hit her with it straight off. She retreated a bit even as 
she set the glass down, very precise and smooth. She’s been working this kind of thing for years. 

“Giselle?” 

“Giselle Rudd, I think.” 

“Ah yeah, sure,” she said after a thought check, her glance dashing up to the attic of her 
mind real quick. So there was gum after all I saw. And cakey dry make up. And perfume and 
perspiration, just a hint. Her hair was longer than I’d seen at first. 

“Ts she here?” A slight disappointment, maybe annoyance. 

“She’s not here anymore,” and she was getting set to move on from me. 

“T might have to throw my glass. Want to sit down?” 

“Not with a possible glass thrower,” she gave me a mock once over and relaxed a little 
more. 

“T promise I won’t.” 

“Ok cool. How do I know you’ll keep your promise?” She slid opposite. 

“Easier to drink it than to throw it. Takes less energy.” 

“You always like to conserve your energy I guess.” 

“No, I save it for special occasions and specific purposes.” 

“That’s good.” 

“Do you want to see how much I’ve got stored up?” 

“Maybe, maybe not. We’ll see. Why do you need Giselle?” 

Was that her real name?” 


“T guess. Why? 
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“Why what?” 

“Do you need her.” 

“T don’t need her. I need you.” 

“Yeah, ok.” 

“T’m looking for a friend who was her ‘significant other’ as they say for a...pretty fair 
amount of time and now he’s in trouble and he sent me to find her.” 

“What kind of trouble?” 

“Well not exactly trouble, he’s in the hospital. He has a condition. He’s in kind of bad 
shape. He asked me to reach out to her. He doesn’t have her current phone or address, they had a 
blow-out you know. And then he got sick so....” At this point she gave me a skeptical look. But 
there was a certain interest underneath it, like heat still present underneath the ash in a charcoal 
grill. 

“Do you know where she went?” 

“We weren’t friends that much, but I know she told people she was going down to San 
Francisco.” 

“Did she say to do what?” 

“T would guess just the same stuff, but like I say we weren’t that close.” 

“Kind of weird, that was my impression.” 

“Yeah kind of. Did a lot of drugs, basically.” 

“Really?” 

“Yeah almost got fired in fact but then got on the managers good side if you know what 
I mean.” 

“Really?” 

“Oh yeah. So basically wherever she goes in my opinion” — she splashed five fingers 
toward her chest on the word my. She was a decent girl of the laboring classes, I could see. “It 
would always be there’s drugs, there’s men, she can —” she paused and made a screwing 
movement of her chin like working out a neck kink “— manipulate.” She set the word in its place. 
The edges of her mouth turned down in distaste. “So why do you want her? 

“T told you.” 

She breathed in a little. I thought of asking if she’d ever seen J, but thought better of it. 
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“So, where are you going now?” she asked, sliding a forefinger along the table top. Then 
she softly poked my glass. “Another?” 

“No thank you.” 

“Saving your energy?” 

“T guess.” 

“Dulls the senses?” 

“Maybe they need to be sometimes. So when did she go down there?” 

“It was about three months ago. Actually, I do remember. Sharon who works here got a 
message from her saying she was working at a place called the” — She gave a quizzical look like 
having trouble hearing. “The Deep Sleep or something. Something like that. Kind of strange. But 
that was her.” 

“Ok.” 

She’d been casting lines up onto my ship, but she’d let them drop a while back, so she 
didn’t mind that much when I just left right after. 

“See ya,” she said. 

Out on the street the night was still full of traffic lights. I slid into the back of a cab and 
went back to my room. I was tired of women, I had sworn them off a while back. The part of me 
that could relate to one of them — that dimension, that wavelength — it no longer worked as it 
once had. It was damaged and could get only a few channels. I made do now with other things. 
But a woman is a world, a very different world. But entry into a different world can be effected 


by a variety of means. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


San Francisco. I drove down Interstate 5, an unusual thing for me, but I felt the need to be 
alone with the road itself and space itself and time, with the wind from the ocean blowing past 
me, through me, in a sense — a way of clearing my mind until it was scoured almost shining new 
and suitably empty. 

Then my traditional small motel room — the motel this time a row of cinder block and 
metal railing cubicles. The usual fire door with glass beaded bronze ringed peep hole, this time 
the door painted a bright orange. Red and black indoor outdoor, a rather hard bed, narrow 
windows looking out on the highway — gray — and if opened the few permitted tight-hinged 
inches — traffic noise. Close it then. And close out all the rest. The magic vial. Small encoded 
messages were within this bottle, fished up out of my suit case: clairvoyance, the mastery of 
Space and Time, knowledge of the past, the present, and the future, ultimate insight into all 
processes, historical or otherwise. The room became a Platonic solid imbued with light and 
clairvoyant calm. Peace was just beyond the window’s metal frame, somewhere in the light. But 
instead I sought the truth. It was harder than peace, it was the jagged fragment of glass, it was the 
freezing icicle that sears your hand with its heartless cold. But it was, if wielded correctly, much 
more useful, in fact dangerous. In a retrospective calm, I remembered the way J and I had first 
entered into our peculiar fellowship, if that’s what it should be called. 

So this was how it happened. 

J was setting up a sting operation, the classic brownstone arrangement. In fact, it was 
back in Boston, its storied Back Bay with its rows of stately townhouses and opulent yet discrete 
mansions. He had rigged up a system in a Marlborough Street place that had recently been put on 
the market. J and his team moved in as soon as I notified them, bought it cash in full (a mere 15 
million). J had a fake real estate license and this made things very convenient. He could pose as a 
real estate agent working for a foreign firm, say a bank, and this enabled him to purchase things 
and then transfer them to various front companies, the principals of which were then hard to 
trace. So after they finished the transaction and everyone was happy, they then set about wiring 
and rigging. The idea, of course, was to invite unsuspecting gentlemen of certain kinds to enjoy 


the company of attractive young women in a welcoming and as it were supportive atmosphere. 
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Little did they know that it would all be taped, filmed, and that the young women in some cases 
had other skills than the expected ones. Any number of these girls were from places at once 
exotic, alluring, and, for Americans, sometimes fatal. I didn’t have a problem with this, it was a 
common practice, and using foreign girls could actually make the operation more secure. After 
all, it was hard for them to run off, they didn’t really know where they were. I often felt bad for 
these girls. For a while it seemed to me that J himself never batted an eye, but I would come to 
learn that this was a misperception on my part. Is love a positive force in the world, or is it 
ultimately destructive? 

At any rate, things changed for me as well when I met Shao-Lan, a Cantonese girl from 
mainland China. I still remember when she emerged from behind a tall mahogany door, wearing 
a traditional red silk dress. It fit her perfectly. She looked at me with her huge eyes. Her high 
cheekbones, her gorgeous black hair in a loose braid half way down her back. She dipped her 
head slightly by way of greeting, and then disappeared behind the door. There are times when 
something is known in an instant. This was one of those times. 

Among all the other complications there was the fact that the people who payed me did 
not like J and his group encroaching on their territory. They tolerated his involvement in my drug 
business, though they didn’t really know the extent of that involvement, especially as it had 
developed in recent times. I had made sure of that. But having him and his associates come into 
their territory to run a high-class brothel there was going too far. And so they wanted him gone. I 
knew he had a profitable but somewhat shaky arrangement out in California, specifically the port 
of Long Beach. Things came from the East, illegal things. That was how he had got Shao-Lan, in 
fact. I made some phone calls. A few nights later various doors were broken down and any 
number of essential personnel deposited in the accommodating jails of Los Angeles and Orange 
counties. As a result, substantial amounts of dope sat inside bags of basmati rice stacked up 
inside forlorn warehouses. Whole rat populations were in danger of falling victim to the perils of 
addiction. J had to drop what he was doing and go there to straighten things out, which meant 
distributing bribes to judges, law enforcement, the coast guard, and whoever else might extend 
their hand. While he was engaged in that, I let myself into the premises. His henhouse was 
irresistible and at times I have a certain fox tendency. But I was an associate after all, and so I 


had to be tolerated. His goons didn’t like it but could do nothing. 
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In the dark and magical privacy of her room Shao-Lan was pressed tightly against me. I 
ran my hands up and down her back. Her spine was the wick of a candle, and her lips were its 
flickering flame. My kisses were moths drawn irresistibly around. In a hushed voice she 
answered my questions. Who, when, how often, what are some of their names? We had to be 
very quiet — she was not allowed to have paper or pen, but I had brought my own and I made her 
write it all down as we hid under the covers (to be out of sight of the cameras), like girls at a 
slumber party. I hid the paper inside my shoe and left. 

So then I had a few names. I went down the list. Most of them were not familiar, but I did 
recognize one or two. I chose one and went to talk to some people. I got a hold of a couple 
Boston detectives I’d known for years and got them to go along. I’d reimburse them later. Then I 
called the immigration office and talked to a few people, telling them the sort of story they would 
naturally like to hear. They could save some damsels in distress. They could be heroes. Maybe 
they would even be on tv. And then I called the local tv news. The person in charge was an old 
girlfriend. She actually did seem glad to hear from me, or at least amused. Knowing how her 
mind worked, I pitched her the same story, but with more of a good citizen, protecting the 
community slant. That night I let myself in as before, but before the goons could mobilize, the 
detectives had drawn on them, immigration had swarmed in behind, and a few minutes later The 
News was there with their cameras. They did the sort of story I knew they would, one of the 
immigration people was able to take credit while his associates hustled the girls out. J’s goons 
had to sit in lock-up for a couple days until he got back. I let myself get arrested along with them 
and spent two long sullen days and nights in their company, getting increasingly tense and 
uncomfortable. When J got back, I made out that the whole thing was a surprise to me as well. 
He saw through this, which of course I expected, but then he did something that I did not expect. 
He proposed that we be partners. He said he needed someone local to work with him. We could 
be good sources of information for each other, like two cracks of light under opposite doors, in 
what was after all a very dark hallway. He would take care of foreign connections; I would 
handle domestic. I had a history with the Boston cops and even more so with the FBI, this latter 
somewhat troubled, one might say; he never really did specify who his associates were, but I 
could fill in that blank for myself. Perhaps against my better judgement, I agreed. That, ina 


nutshell, is how J and I became partners. 
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Things worked out well for a while, but then there was a change. When he was worried, J 
would pace back and forth, spinning one of his escrima sticks around with the controlled and 
precise savagery of an expert. The stick whizzed like an airplane propeller flying through some 
kind non-Euclidean space. This particular situation had landed us in New Orleans. He paced 
back and forth near the jalousie blinds. In the blazing afternoon outside the light was a fiery 
lemon juice, but inside the room it was a cool iced tea. It was an old hotel in old New Orleans, 
the French Quarter in fact; the famous place — shades of Oswald dutifully handing out his leaflets 
urging fair treatment for Cuba, or the ghost of Carlos Marcello, checking his numerous slot 
machines, installed all over the city. Ghosts of Christmases Past, on which there was no savior 
born; ghosts of numerous Mardi Gras, on which all sinners, in costumes displaying finally, for all 
to see, their true natures, would resolve to sin no more; ghosts of Easters past as well, on which 
there were no resurrections. 

“What are you thinking about now?” I asked. 

“The nature of the soul,” he said, as he zebra-striped his way in and out of the light, it 
flashing on his dark glasses, on his wrist watch, on the flashing rattan wood of his stick. 

“Does it exist do you think?” I asked. 

“Tt must,” he said. “I feel it. I sense it. It can’t be seen, that’s true, but it can be known by 
other means.” 

“You sense it in yourself or in others?” 

“Both, but especially in others.” 

“Not so much in yourself?” 

“There its presence seems more...” He paused and looked out past the edge of the blinds. 
The light, the street, the day were all outside — the small plaza, the people coming and going. 
“More intermittent,” he finally added. “Sometimes there.” He ticked his head one way, as though 
listening, “Sometimes not.” He tocked back the other way. He had decided something while 
peering past the edge of the blinds. I reflected that it was a view which might, to a certain type of 
person, suggest a gunsight. 

“Part of the time I’m on automatic pilot.” He still wasn’t looking at me. Then he turned 
around. 

I sat in an armchair opposite the large double bed. Someone looking in might have 


thought we were some sort of couple on vacation. 
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“You’ve mentioned it before.” I was on my third drink. I had switched over temporarily — 
a different ritual, to summon a different persona. And if it hadn’t been for that, I would not have 
encouraged his reflections in this way. Whenever he got into one of these moods, it was never 
good. 

“What are you planning on doing? I have a feeling it’s that same idea again. Why don’t 
you give it up? I understand the reason behind it. Of course.” I gestured with the glass, then went 
on: “But you know you can’t do that kind of thing.” 

“T can do what I want,” he said quietly. He was sitting now on the edge of the bed. The 
stick across his knee. He’d placed his dark glasses on the bed. His sleeves were rolled half way 
up his forearms. In the angle of the light, the crease down the middle of his forehead, which was 
high and broad, stood out in relief. He looked like a middle-aged surgeon who kept in shape, not 
like what he actually was. A small roach the color of red amber was dead near the entrance to the 
bathroom, right where the polished wood of the parquet floor met the raised lip of the old- 
fashioned ivory bathroom floor tiles. I clinked my ice cubes in my glass, and drank the rest of the 
bourbon and ice water. 

“T have to do it,” he said. “‘after what they did to her, I can’t let it go.” 

“It’s unprofessional. It’s based in emotion. It will screw things up. A bunch of things, you 
know. I understand. But are you going to throw everything away for a revenge fantasy?” 

“It’s not a fantasy. 

“T didn’t mean it was a fantasy.” 

“Then why did you call it that?” 

“T mean it’s not based in sound strategy.” 

I got up and put the glass on the bedside table and went over to the wall by the door. I 
wanted to leave, go back to my room and lie down and rest. We had a lot of things to take care 
of. It was like a kind of illness, like a migraine that he went through periodically. I didn’t think it 
would lead to anything. But I knew that I had to take it seriously. 

“Tt’s not based in strategy, tactics, nor policy. It’s an impulse. You know what happens 
when actions are based on impulse. You, of all people, should understand that.” 

“You’re right,” he said and looked at me, a direct candid look. At that moment, for 


whatever reason, I thought that everything would be all right. But I was mistaken. Looking for 
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him later, I found he had checked out. At the desk there was a note written on hotel stationary. It 
read, Don’t follow me, Steve. 

I asked for Miss Rudd, Giselle, but she too was gone. 

“Together?” I had the boldness to ask. “No, sir,” the desk clerk said, “she left later. And 
got a cab to the airport.” 

So that was how J and I became partners, and that was how it ended. But I couldn’t let it 
go. J was possessed of a demon of insanity and revenge, and I knew that if he gave into it, he 
would destroy himself and take me with him, as well as others. I could not let this happen. 

So now, here — San Francisco. And my room was no longer the luminous crystal of light 
and vision that it had been for a while — always too brief. In my hand I held various kinds of ID 
that I took from the young guy killed in that alleyway. I spread the stuff out on the bed. In the 
afternoon light, against the cheap bed cover, it seemed very sad. This was a life. I wondered what 
the cops were doing about it all back there — probably nothing. Driver’s licenses from three 
different states, each with a different name. Same eyes, same hair, same ears. One of the 
addresses listed a certain hotel in the great city by the bay. The other out of state addresses I 
could get to later. But since Giselle was reportedly living here, I thought I would try this one first 
and see about her later on, if in fact she was actually around. I pulled my stuff together, including 
the 40 cal., and went out. 

The cab pulled up past the concrete tub with plants in it that the owners had placed 
outside the office. Yellow door and handle warm from the afternoon sun. 

“Hey.” 

“Up man?” A Black dude. Raw boned and rangy, hollow-cheeked with sharp jawline, 
edged with a trim beard. A deep forceful voice, but very polite. He glanced at me once over, 
quick and assessing as I got in, checking for weapons, checking for drugged out, drunk, crazy. 
The hazards of his trade. 

“Got to go over to the Starlite motel.” 

“Right.” He clicked with it. He knew. I couldn’t tell what he thought. 

The Starlite was a residential thing of some kind — the same concrete block and metal 
railings. AC units stuck through the walls. The whole place built around a pool, not used much. 


Soda and ice machine near the patio. No one was around. A set up familiar from LA, stuck out 
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on a tree-lined side street. In a nook around one corner there was an office. A red painted 
plywood door with a sign. I knocked. 

An older woman opened. She looked me up and down. Gold lacquered hair, a sweater 
and fake pearls. “Hello?” she asked, louder than needed. As though to say, yeah so, who are 
you? But she was just a notch too polite for that. 

“T’m sorry, I’m looking for the owner.” 

“I’m management.” 

“Do you mind?” 

“Sure, come in. You looking to rent?” 

“No. I was wondering. Are you familiar with someone by the name of Devon Randall?” 

“Why?” 

“Did you know him?” 

“T see you say ‘did’. Heard he was killed.” 

“Did you know him well?” 

“Didn’t know him at all. Sent in his rent. No trouble. Have no idea. How’d he die?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“You the cops?” she peered suddenly suspicious. 

“No.” 

“His friend?” 

“Yes.” 

“T’m sorry to hear about it.” 

“My younger brother actually. My mother...she’s older now. I’m not sure she can handle 
the whole thing.” 

“T’m real real sorry.” 

“Thank you. Did the cops come by his place?” 

“Not yet. No. Would you like to see it?” 

“Oh yes. Please.” 

“T can’t let you take anything.” 

“That’s all right. But it would mean a lot to just look around a bit.” 


“Sure, of course.” 
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She let me in, very polite and professionally compassionate. I felt bad about lying to her, 
but perhaps she knew anyway and didn’t care. Who could say? In fact, Mrs. Manager was so 
kind as to let me alone. She pushed the button inside the metal doorknob and said, “just lock it 
when you leave.” 

“Yes, ok, thank you,” I nodded politely, aggrieved and gentlemanly. Then it was time to 
look around. The apartment of a dead man always makes you stop and think. I pulled out a pair 
of surgical gloves and picked carefully through this and that. 

There was nothing to see in the room. It was a motel room, with kitchen tacked on. In 
which a young guy had camped out for a year or two. This person was a casualty. Snuffed out at 
25. Killed by some more experienced operative, with yours truly as witness. In a small desk over 
in the corner, not much larger than an end table, there was a box with some financial papers — 
receipts, cancelled checks, a checkbook, there were three of these actually, one for each of the 
names. Then, inside one of these — tucked in the back — there was a check from one East West 
Associates made out to Devon Randall for 5,000 dollars labelled for cleaning services, first 
payment. Very amusing. Cleaning services. So he had been sent to our fair city of Boston on a hit 
assignment, a low level one, given the small amount of money involved. a mere 10k half up front 
other half on completion. that was an arrangement for a small-time dope dealer turned informant. 
but he had been an amateur, young and inexperienced. who would the target have been? I had to 
wonder. one of my own employees perhaps? but who would know or care about that way out in 
San Francisco? Or maybe it had been some kind of set up. To create a body for cops to mill 
around like ants around a dead cat? A distraction from something bigger? But murder is a 
problem even if the dead man is no one in particular. The name didn’t ring a bell. The address 


was not that far away. Maybe I would check it out later. But not just yet. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


City directories did not know of any place called the Deep Sleep. But there was, 
interestingly enough, one called The Velvet Sleep. As soon as I walked in, I knew it was a junk 
place. As someone once said, once a junky always one, and any junky knows a junk place when 
they see it. I wasn’t a junky exactly, at least not yet, but I was familiar with “the fancy,” as one 
might call it. When there’s junk being sold, people are exchanging their time, their bodies, their 
lives for that dark and esoteric knowledge — the high — and any place where that is happening 
will show it in its look and feel. The place was built like a bowling alley. Cigarette smoke was 
heavy. Daylight was scarce. Toward the back, wooden chairs and booths glimmered in a tan 
dimness. 

I took a seat at the bar. I wanted to be noticed. I knew that someone would float by to 
check me out. Pretty soon someone did as I sipped a lemonade. 

“Hey,” she said, as though she were picking up a conversation that we had just left off, 
and she had just come back from the Girls Room. She was about 20, in jeans and sneakers, a 
hunter green sweater with long sleeves. Her dark brown hair was done in two pony tail loops that 
flared from behind her ears. 

“That’s for horses. I’m sure you’ve heard. Can I buy you a drink?” 

“Don’t drink. I'll have a coke.” 

“Ok.” 

I motioned and the pro wrestler who was impersonating the bar tender spurted the fizzy 
dark concoction into a beaker of crushed ice. 

“Five bucks.” 

I slid it toward him from my change 

“Thank you,” she smiled and looked around. She was someone’s advance guard, maybe 
the bar tender’s, in fact. And I had the impression she was not used to doing this. 

“How long have you been using?” I asked. 

“T don’t want to get into that.” 

“That’s fine.” 


“Takes one to know one right,” she said. 
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“Maybe so. Who should I talk to?” 

“The guy in the back. His name’s Sam. Don’t look right now. I’ll go back later and then 
he’ ll come out and say hello.” 

“Ok.” 

During this time, the bar tender lurked in the back near a five-shelf cooler. Then he 
lurked over by the opposite corner, swiping and wiping, in the manner of bar tenders 
everywhere, but he was listening with his shoulder, his back, the back of his hip, the back of his 
neck. He was a listening device. 

“Have you heard of a girl named Giselle?” 

“Giselle Rudd?” 

“Does she still work here?” 

“What do you want her for?” 

“Friend, her...” I paused for effect, took a sip, then confided. “Ok, it’s her ex, my best 
friend. And he’s in the hospital, kind of messed up, not going to die, but they lost touch. He sent 
me to try to find her. He really... you know, just between you and me, he really loves her. Wants 
to get married. Doesn’t know where she is though. He can’t come himself, so he sent me.” 

She looked at me wide eyed. The sheer romance of the story had affected her. She dipped 
her chin, acknowledging the gravity of it all. As though confiding to my shoulder, she said, 
“Yeah she works here sometimes when she —” She took a sip and checked where our wrestler 
was. He had vanished into a back room. 

“When she can, you know. She’s pretty messed up sometimes.” 

“Messed up how?” 

“How do you think?” 

“Ok. You know where she lives?” 

“Yeah. I used to live with her actually. Her and me and two other girls. How I know how 
much of a problem she has, it’s definitely there. Sorry to say.” 

She sipped her coke and snapped upward with her cute little nose in affirmation. “She’s 
cool, she’s nice.” She chopped down with her chin and trained her gaze a bit past me. “I really 
liked her. I still do despite... you know.” 

“What? 

“Oh she ripped me off. Like everyone.” 
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“Everyone rips you off?” 

“No. She rips everyone else off.” She put periods behind each word, pushing her chin 
forward as she did. She was full of endearing gestures and quirks. I briefly thought of her lying 
dead under a sheet on a coroner’s metal table. Would that happen? If so, when? When would the 
exact date be? A week, a month, a year?...five? — who could say? 

“My name is Shelly.” 

“Hey Shelly.” 

“Would you like to spend time in private? 

“Not right now. Maybe later. Do you have an address?” 

“Mine or hers?” she said wittily. 

“Both, ok?” 

“Ok.” She was mollified. Then she disappeared. She came back looping her head up 
around my opposite side then straightened up, arched and perky, to give me a better look. She 
did have some nice curves. “Here’s my address and phone and email. This is her address and 
phone. I don’t have her email. Not sure if the phone still works. She is still at this place. A friend 
saw her there sometime last week. He said she was still there.” 

“Her friend?” 

“Our friend.” 

“Ok.” 

“Don’t drink too much of that stuff,” I said. “It has dead babies in it.” 

“Lots of things do,” she said. 

I gave the wrestler a nod, and left the change for him. I gave Shelley’s arm a little 
squeeze. It was like touching a small rabbit, so tremblingly living and soft. Then I left. 

I was beginning to realize that San Francisco was larger than I had thought. It was an odd 
place. Maybe it was the way the streets and buildings were set out always at odd angles it 
seemed, with the streets crossing each other and knotting together like some kind of game played 
with string. But every city is a game, at some level. It’s a question of learning what sort. New 
Orleans seemed like a movie waiting to be shot. Except for the outlying regions of Baton-Rouge 
that still retained their factories and yards, the burning unguents and bright smoking darts seen 
from of the poet’s speeding train window, as he was hurried on his way toward the Gulf of 


Mexico and death. But this city here seemed like a shuffled together set of picture post cards, 
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with all their dates confused. It was not only the spaces of the city that folded into odd relations 
with each other, but its times as well. 

The cab left me at a low rent trough that ran along the side of a major artery. It was a 
three-story stucco thing that looked like a lemon-yellow cake of some sort. Wrought iron 
balconies with French doors. Three low tiers of red tiled stairs led to a hallway with no front 
door. Guarding the open entrance were urns with nothing but dry dirt in them. The floor of the 
front hallway had more red tiles. In the dimmer light they were the color of cinnamon. A folded 
newspaper had been tossed and left — now yellowed and stiff and dirt speckled. I knocked at 
number Three. Nothing happened, so I rang the buzzer. A woman of about 35 answered. She had 
clearly been expecting someone else. A man, but probably not a boyfriend. 

She drew back for a second. “Yes.” This was said in a tone like out! but more quietly. 

“T’m looking for a person by the name of Giselle Rudd.” 

“T’m Giselle.” 

“We almost met in New Orleans, but J took off so quickly. And then you did. That’s what 
the front desk told me at any rate. Do you remember?” 

“You're Steve? I heard about you. I’m sorry we didn’t meet before.” 

“That’s all right. Is it ok if I come in?” 

“I’m expecting someone shortly,” she said, her slightly raised chin attempting to convey 
discretion and a feminine dignity. 

“That’s all right. If you tell me when you’re free I can come back whenever you like. Or 
you can call me where I’m staying.” 

“That’s all right. I’m free just about any time. Just not right now. Can you come back 
later? Like around 11?” She suddenly seemed eager to have me call on her. To have my 
company. But I knew it had to be something else. 

“At 11?” 

“Yes. That would be great. Is that all right? 

“Sure. I'll come back then.” 

It was a bit inconvenient, since I really had nowhere to go. I slid over to a kind of small 
park that had been carved out of the side of a four-lane boulevard. Evening came in steep and 
swift. Indigo dimmed the buildings and the gulls, which had been circling dire and diligent, had 


vanished, and the city tilted its face more steeply toward dark water and the infinite reaches of 
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the Pacific Ocean. I reflected on the fact that now I had finally met the person I had heard about, 
off and on, for the past couple years — Giselle: J would mention the name every so often, and I 
never knew much about her, how he knew her, nor even how long he had. I had made the vague 
assumption that she was a girl friend of some kind, and never thought much about it. Now I was 
beginning to wonder if that had not been a mistake on my part. Then, after a while, I walked 
back toward her place through a soft air the color of Shelley’s cola. Above and around, stray 
illuminated windows, farther off, street lights and traffic lights, and, in the violet reaches of their 
high cool distance, the stars themselves floated in vague configurations ranged in a kind of 
powdery darkness along the balconies of the sky. 

The door opened quickly in anticipation. She must have been watching from the street. 
“Hey,” she smiled and almost curtsied, with her hands at the sides of her dress. 

“T hope I’m not barging in.” 

“No. Not at all, come in.” She motioned toward an L-shaped couch along one wall. It was 
gold-yellow in color, like a butterscotch candy. 

“How long since you’ve seen him?” I asked. We both knew who I was referring to. 

She sat at the opposite end of the couch and swayed back reflective. If she had been a 
smoker, she would have blown smoke up toward the ceiling. “It’s been a while,” she finally got 
out. “He just left me there in New Orleans. Actually, why were we there? It was supposed to be 
a sort of honeymoon type of thing.” She looked at me, smiling, ironic. Funny joke, ha? her 
expression said. Her thin arching eyebrows were two arcing lines like partial ovals above her 
eyes themselves. The light in the room was dim and slightly yellow. 

“You were married?” 

“No not yet. It was a honeymoon before the wedding. Like eating desert first, I guess.” 

“T see.” 

“But then he got very, very weird, like all of a sudden he disappeared at odd times. I 
guess to go and talk to you?” 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

“He told me later. He did call a few times. And then he just left. With no explanation. I 
haven’t actually seen him since. Just the few calls and that’s it.” 

“Where'd he call from?” 


“One was Boston.” 
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“Ok.” 
“One was Chicago.” 
“Yeah.” 


“A couple were from overseas, I think Japan, maybe South Korea, someplace.” She 


pushed it all away from her forehead with an open palm. “How did you find me? Did he tell 


you?” 


“Does he know where you are?” 
“Doesn’t he know everything? Don’t you all?” 
“No. I asked around. He doesn’t know I’m here.” 


“You're looking for him too,” she laughed. “But for a different reason.” Then she added, 


“T hope.” She gave another little ironic look. She specialized in these, and her thin arcing 


eyebrows were very useful for the purpose. 


“Yes, different. I asked around. It’s something I know how to do.” 

“Ok. 

“Where? 

“Well in this case just at the place you work at.” 

“T don’t work that much.” 

“You know Shelly.” I said this as a statement, not a question. 

“Everyone knows Shelly. Do you?” she asked. The little chin raise again. 
“Only up to a point.” 

“That’s good. She’s very, very dangerous. Believe me.” 

“How so?” 


“Several of her dates have ended up dead, that’s how. But only after a while. After they’d 


given her, and her “mother,” a sufficient amount of money.” 


““Who’s her mother?” 

“Woman by the name of Te Cha.” 

“Te Cha?” 

“Te Cha Kim. Or Kim Te Cha, I guess they would say.” 

“That’s her mother?” 

“T don’t know if she really is. She’s part Asian of some sort. Did you notice?” 


“No, not really.” 
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“Yeah, she is though.” 

“Well I'll be sure to stay away. Femme fatale — ok,” I said, smiling a little bit. 

“I’m serious. What did she tell you about me?” 

“Problems. Did you have them back then?” 

“Yes. I did. He didn’t say anything? 

“No.” 

“That was nice of him.” 

Suddenly an unexpected thing happened. It was so odd that in retrospect I would have to 
acknowledge that though my reaction to it was completely unprofessional, this was in some ways 
understandable. No, I take that back. It was much worse than that. It was more foolish than 
unprofessional, even more objectionable, and more dangerous, from any number of standpoints. 
The thing with Shao-Lan was bad enough, but in a sense it was in the nature of the situation, and 
I knew how to handle it, or at least I thought I did. Now, sitting here in the dim light and thinking 
back on it all, plotting my way through the darkness with the images that come to us from the 
darkened world of the past — darkened and yet always strangely lit, I have to wonder about that 
as well — plotting my way through the darkness of the past with the images that come to me from 


a world that, in itself remains always fundamentally dark. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Naturally I went back to the Velvet Sleep the next day, and naturally I was looking for 
Shelly. It was the same dim place as before, a dark shoe box for human beings from which the 
cigarette smoke never clears, nor the memories of things endured, nor the bitterness of that, nor 
the desire for dreams and solace, and maybe for the ultimate dream, the dream of death. The 
dream of death seemed hovering especially near that afternoon when I walked through the 
wedge-like door, a portal to the other world, the world of Velvet Sleep. Five men, not guys — 
men, sat each by himself at tables toward the back. None had their back to the door, though none 
looked at me either. The bar tender — a different one — tall, questioning, slightly amused, as 
though to say you again, don’t you get it? came toward me from his side of the bar. 

“A girl named Shelly around?” 

“Don’t know any girl by that name.” There was a web of tension in the room. 

“Ok,” I acquiesced. “I'll have a bourbon neat.” I watched him pour it. It didn’t look like 
he could possibly put anything in, but I still didn’t drink it. I let it sit, its dark amber glimmering 
in the tannish light. Several hookers in tropical pastels were lurking on the opposite side. One 
flaked off like a petal from the bough of a flowery shrub — a magnolia? — and landed fragrantly at 
the bar stool next to me. 

“Shelly’s dead,” she told me, saying it quietly, gravely, as though speaking it to the floor 
and the floor could catch whispers. I was suddenly sure this floor had caught many whispers in 
all the years. 

“How did that happen?” 

“Oh how do you think?” she flipped her head back a little, lower lip jutted just a bit. 

“Can I get you anything?” 

“No,” she shook her head. “Can I come back with you? I don’t have any place to go. She 
said you were really sweet.” 

“Who said?” 

“Shelly. Giselle too.” 

“You talked to her? 


“Yes. We all talk to each other. How we survive, ok?” 
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I said nothing. But she persisted. 

“Ok. Can I? Do you mind? I can’t take another night sleeping in my car.” 

“All right.” I thought of all the things that could go wrong. They were numerous and 
some were dire. I thought of all the reason I should say no. They were numerous and all were 
absolutely solid. I thought of all the ways I was endangering myself and others. They were many 
and varied and each had, branching from it, dark corridors leading to even darker ones. But 
against my better judgement I said yes. I didn’t even hesitate. It must have been the perfume. 

She was silent in the cab on the way over. When we got to my room, she asked her 
question. 

“So did you sleep with her?” 

“Shelly?” 

“No Giselle. I know about Shelly.” 

“What do you know about Giselle?” 

“T just want to know,” She seemed strangely intent, so I just told her. 

“That’s what I thought.” 

“Ts that what she told you?” 

“No, she lied. She said you didn’t.” 

“How do you know I’m not lying?” 

“T don’t. But I don’t think you are.” 

“Who killed this girl Shelly? What was her last name?” 

“Her name was Kim, Shelly Kim. Her mother was the owner, Te Cha Kim. She owns the 
bar and a bunch of houses.” 

“How did she die?” 

“To be honest, I think her own mother killed her.” 

“Ts it really her mother?” 

“I’m not sure.” 

“Did you ever meet her.” 

“Just once.” 

She rose from the black leather chair where she sat. The room had two, one in each 
corner, in front of the heating/air-conditioning unit. She undid her blouse and then stepped out of 


her dress. It was like shucking off wrappings, and in a moment she stood there. The room was 
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her dim display case, and she was its soft and lustrous pearl necklace. Indeed, there were many 
parts to her, each was smooth, beautiful, perfect, precious. I touched, one by one, the pearl 
necklace beads, and I pulled them softly, and then I wound them around each other and then I let 
them go, sliding them softly through my fingers, like water. The night — the night that had taken 
possession of the room — slid these very precious beads that were pearls through its fingers, on 
and on, like water, endless water. But no water is really endless except the ocean itself, which is 
death. And so, after a while, which was yet a long while, we lay there side by side. The room 
stood around us like four disapproving guards who yet, having been turned to stone by her spell, 
could do nothing. Long hair over her face as she turned to me was corn silk darkened in a fire, 
burnt. Her teeth were the kernels with their dark sweet savor. “Can you give me some money?” 
she whispered. 

“Sure. Of course. I was waiting for you to tell me how much.” 

“Tt was for free.” 

“Why?” 

“T wanted to wash her off you, take her away.” 

“Who?” 

“Giselle. I know you were with her. She said you weren’t, but I knew she was lying.” 

“You said that before. How did you know?” 

“T could just tell. Junkies are so transparent.” 

“How long has she been like that?” 

“As long as I’ve known her.” 

“How long is that?” 

“Ten years.” 

I didn’t believe that but decided to let it pass. “Did you ever see this guy?” I got a picture 
of J from out of my wallet and tilted it toward her face. She snapped on the bedside lamp and 
squinted at it. 

“Yes once.” 

“With her?” 

yes!” 


“When?” 
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“About a couple years ago. She said he was her older brother, but I knew she was lying. 
Everything she says is a lie. You know that, right?” 

“T guess. What does he see in her, do you think?” 

“Who knows. I assumed he was a dealer of some kind. Are you a narcotics cop?” 

“No.” 

“FBI?” 

“No. Would you be sleeping with me if I were?” 

“Why not? Do it all the time. Just enough to get to Seattle. I need to get back, ok?” 

“Sure.” 

Two hours after that she left. I needed to ask the smoke. The smoke told me there were 
spirits that follow me through the world. They would guard me and guide me. They would assist 
and illuminate, but only so long as I followed the three cardinal rules. They were reciting the 
three cardinal rules when I drifted off, entirely swept away into the ocean, no doubt, of velvet 
sleep. When I woke there was a knock on the door, then several more — jolts, actually, rather than 


knocks. I knew right off who it was. But I was mistaken this time. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


It was the cops. The notorious SFPD. Not, admittedly, as bad as the even more notorious 
LAPD, but still bad, especially when it came to bribery and other forms of ill-gotten 
emoluments. There were three of them. They were in uniform, and I thought this was odd. 
Usually rogue cops don’t want you to know that they’re cops. They’ll dress like drug dealers, 
used car guys, or sporting goods store owners. 

“Mind if we come in?” 

He was flashing his badge but positioning his body in a certain way. The others did too. 
Cops always move strangely. It has to do with the gun, the other equipment, the badge itself 
maybe, in some cases. In some cases, it has to do with other things, like guilt, foreknowledge, 
intent-to, conspiracy. These guys gave off all of the above like a rare and expensive perfume. 
This was the 300 dollar an ounce kind. But in the past, I had encountered the 1,000 dollar an 
ounce kind, so I wasn’t that worried. 

“Ok that’s fine,” I said. I sat in one of the corner chairs to be able to get a good look at all 
of them. If they were going to beat me up, I would at least get clear fix on each of them. And this 
way they would have a hard time getting behind me. Also, the chair itself could be useful. One 
was always thinking. 

“Know what we’re looking for?” 

“T don’t know who you are.” 

“Yes you do know who we are,” the second one said. 

“Do you know this guy?” asked number three. He stepped forward, more polite than the 
others, almost apologetic. It was a picture taken by surveillance — a couple of hard cases standing 
near a warehouse, waiting for someone. One of them was Mr Johnny Cash voice, the gun from 
Jersey. 

“No,” I said. 

“You're lying,” the first one said. The picture guy stepped back, eyes down. Again, he 
seemed a reluctant participant. 

“Not really,” I said. 


“His name’s Arnold Burt.” 
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“So?” 

“He’s former army EOD, explosive ordinance. Now he has lots of connections overseas.” 

“What’s he do overseas?” 

“Things he probably should not be doing,” the second one explained. He was lightening 
up a little. 

“Ok. I don’t know him.” 

“You’re lying.” 

“I’m not. But what else are you going to tell me?” 

“Do you know this girl?” It was a picture of Shelly. 

“No.” 

““She’s dead.” 

“T know.” 

“T thought you said you didn’t know her.” 

“T lied.” 

“What about this one?” It was Laureen, my girlfriend of the night before. 

“She just left here a little while ago. I’m sure you know.” 

“We suspect her of being involved in this case.” 

“Which case?” 

“Shelly. This girl.” 

“T don’t know anything about it. I didn’t know the girl.” 

“Why were you talking to her?” 

“Just passing the time.” 

“Did you sleep with her?” 

“No.” 

“She’s under age.” We all knew this was false. “That’s why I didn’t,” I said. 

“Did you sleep with this other one? 

“Yes. Last night 

“T see.” 

“How was she? 

By this point it was obvious they were playing a game. They wanted to observe me up 


close. Get pictures of my face up close. Photograph my stuff. Their body cams were catching it 
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all. And that told me a lot. It was really all about that. They themselves were just walking 
recording devices. Sad when you think about it. 

“What did this Laureen tell you about it?” 

“Nothing. She was really upset and didn’t want to talk.” 

“So you were trying to get the information?” 

“No, I was just being a friend.” 

“You know her?” 

“Yes, from Seattle.” 

“You from there?” 

“Yes.” I knew they knew this was a lie. And they knew that I knew. It was so funny. 

“Mind if we look around?” number one said. I thought instantly of my stuff. It was in my 
bag. 

“Do you have a warrant to search?” 

“Got something to hide? 

“Drugs of course,” I said smiling 

“That’s funny.” 

“Maybe we should check.” 

“You’re in with a bad crowd, officers. You know that. There’s the carrot and then there’s 
the stick. But the stick always wins. You’ll want those pensions. Believe me. You don’t want to 
be working some job with Securitas or whatever when you’re 60.” 

“This will be like the old movies, ok? You get out of town by tomorrow.” 

“Fine.” 

“Say hello to Laureen. Lots of the guys think very highly of her.” 

“T’Il tell her.” 

Of course, I did not get out of town by tomorrow. Tomorrow did come, as it always does, 


but, for better or for worse, I had other things to do. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


A few days later J called me, as I knew he would. The conversation was different from 
most of our other ones. He was intent, strangely tense, pressured. I felt I just had to agree with 
what he asked me to do. I didn’t want to do it. I didn’t think it was a good idea, and I couldn’t 
predict where it would lead, but I agreed anyway. 

J’s boss, or one of his bosses, was a man by the name of Jakob Fuller. Fuller was not 
himself a politician, though he knew many of them, and you might say that knowing politicians 
was his profession. On the side, he was also a sort of art dealer, and he owned a gallery in the 
Union Square district of San Francisco. He was someone who was photographed frequently — a 
show, an opening, a gala, a fund raiser, a dinner for this and a charity ball for that. The social 
whirl of San Francisco would not have been the same without him, and you could seldom go a 
week, certainly not a month, without seeing his picture somewhere — usually in the company of 
various important types. He was, in short, the last sort of person I would ever feel comfortable 
with, and I knew that the feeling would be mutual. But J insisted. I had to meet Jakob Fuller. 

The Seacrest was an exclusive townhouse complex in Pacific Heights. The doorman 
seemed to have a glimmer of recognition as he greeted me, but perhaps this was just in my mind. 
The elevator took me to the 12" floor penthouse that Jakob Fuller called home. A subdued, 
rather grave-looking elderly Asian man met me at the door and led me to the huge vacant living 
room. Polished wooden parquet gleaming in the subdued lighting. Abstract art on three walls, the 
fourth wall an expanse of glass that showed the glittering brocade of the city spread out beneath. 
Far off were the lights of the water and the famous bridge looking for all the world like some 
kind of ornament or toy. 

“Good evening,” Jakob Fuller said as he came toward me, one hand extended, palm 
down. He wore a créme colored suit, tan wing tip shoes. He was a man in his 60s with swept 
back short gray hair. A deep tan. Several rings. An expensive watch like a gold bracelet. He got 
right to business motioning me to sit in one of the huge soft armchairs. 

“What I would like would be for you to take up, as it were,” he dipped a corner of his 
brow in my direction without looking at me, “where you left off, you might say.” 


“Tm sorry...” 
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“Yes, well we both know that you were involved in putting a conclusion to the 
arrangement, the establishment, that our mutual acquaintance was in the process of 
organizing....” I had been wondering and then it suddenly dawned on me what he was talking 
about — J’s brothel. His sex sting operation he had been setting up to entangle unsuspecting 
gentlemen, and which I had essentially put the kibosh to. So this was why J wanted me to meet 
this guy. 

“You want me to set it back up? 

“Yes 

“To do what? 

“You don’t have to know that,” he said. His voice was suddenly different. He looked at 
the carpet, not as though he were uncomfortable but as though he were annoyed with something. 

“No, if I do this kind of thing, I need to know who, why, all that. It’s the only way I 
work.” 

“There are always exceptions,” he said, looking straight at me for the first time. 

“Not for me, Mr. Fuller, I’m sorry.” 

“Tt will be quite profitable.” 

“The higher powers back there don’t want that kind of thing, at least not now. It’s 
Boston, Mr. Fuller. Boston’s different from here.” 

“There are certain people who have too much influence on certain kinds of things.” 

“Which people?” 

“We will let you know at the appropriate times.” 

“Give me a hint.” 

“T don’t think you understand the situation.” 

“What is it that I don’t understand?” 

He looked down for a moment but in the way some men do when they are about to take a 
swing at you. He wasn’t this type, though I could imagine that far in the past he actually had 
been. The outlines of the street muscle for a second glimmered through the wrappings of the 
five-thousand-dollar suit and the expensive rings. Then he said, “I didn’t want to do this in this 
way, but you force me into it.” At that point he took a paper from inside his jacket. He handed it 
to me. It was Shao-Lan, a photograph of her, standing by the same heavy wooden door where I 


had first seen he. She was looking at the photographer, with a slight smile. 
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“Do you know her?” Miller asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Well if you want her to remain safe, you'll do what we want. And not ask unnecessary 
questions.” At that point he rose abruptly and extended his hand again, this time differently, the 
way you do when you are about to push open a door. 

“Tt was pleasant meeting you,” he said, and left the room quickly. The Asian man came in 
immediately and led me to the door without saying anything, a look on his face like he was 
sucking on something really sour. I nodded to the doorman as I left. There was a cab handy and 
he raised his hand, the cab slid to the curb and I was in the back seat, the dark city flowing past 
the windows. I would be getting a flight back to Boston. 

I sat in the airport bar waiting for my flight. J called me. “So are we in agreement about 
the Fuller project?” 

“You didn’t tell me there even would be such a thing.” 

“T wanted him to explain.” 

“He’s not much for explaining. He did threaten though.” 

“He threatened you?” 

“No, someone else.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes. Are you surprised?” 

“Somewhat. So you’re only doing this to protect her?” 

I didn’t appreciate this irony, if that’s what it was. So I didn’t respond. “Is our business 
still there,” I said, “or did we get wiped out by the Feds while we were away?” 

“We would have heard.” 

“There” ll be payback for the Mr and Mrs hit. The mob isn’t going to let two of their 
executive money laundering types just be dumped in the lake and nothing happens.” 

“We had to send a message. I have assurances.” 

“Someone wants to destroy us in Boston,” I said. 

“No.” 

“The Irish mob wants to take us over.” 

“They don’t like the drug trade,” he said. 


“Since when?” 
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“They’re all IRA. They’re zealots, patriots, idealists.” 

“Ok,” I said, deciding to go along with the joke, if that’s what it was. “I’m just wondering 
what I’m going to find when I get back.” 

In fact it wasn’t clear to me why I was being asked to set up the sex sting whore house, 
sometimes euphemistically called a brownstone operation, after the exclusive and genteel venues 
where the whole idea was first tried out, with such success that it became standard operating 
procedure ever since. Fuller wanted me to do this, so now I was working for him too, but the 
other people that I also had to work with would not like this at all. I had to wonder if the same 
things I had put in place to foul up the scheme the first time, when J was running it, would all 
come back around and bite me too. It was funny to think about, hoist with one’s own petard, was 
the old expression I think, blown up with your own bomb. Then I just couldn’t picture that the 
Buffalo northeast mob would not want payback for the assassination of two of their higher ups. It 
didn’t make sense to me, and I didn’t understand how J was not worried too. I didn’t trust how 
nonchalant about the whole thing he seemed to be. It didn’t seem real to me. It didn’t sound 
right, it didn’t feel right. I didn’t forget what Giselle had told me, that J was determined to kill 
me. But another way to get rid of someone is to have somebody else kill them. That’s smarter, of 
course. But you could also just get them put away for a nice long time. That’s just as good. And 
sometimes they might meet with something quite unpleasant once inside one of our many fine 
prisons. I had all this on my mind as the plane hooked itself to the vacuum hose of the 
disembarking ramp. 

Still it was always good to see the old town again. Say what you want, it’s a good place: 
probably the most corrupt city in the country, granted. But what would you expect, given what 
was there. I found my car where I’d left it and pulled out. It was nice getting out on the road, the 
same road. It was getting to be winter now in the city. The street shined black as oil with rain and 
melted snow. Leaves on trees still hung — a few, here and there. Black boughs like wrought iron 
against the gray sky. I even liked going down through the underwater passage from Logan into 
the city itself— the compression and strange privacy of the tunnel; also the feeling of being part of 
some undefined, almost unearthly project we as a whole people were building. But what was it? 
Where was it all going? 

I pulled into the parking lot in back of our place, wittily named The Embassy, our quaint- 


hip-ironic college bar that was, I must admit, one of the finest drug distribution spots in the 
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whole city — mid-level dealers came from all of greater Boston and from both shores, north and 
south. It all worked thanks to a talent for bribery that has always stood me in good stead. Bribery 
really has to do with knowing how the other person thinks and what they want. I always knew 
both those things, except in the case of J, who was the one true enigma I had ever encountered. It 
was crucial to our other operations that we keep it all — the drug business that is — running. As 
much as one might begin to have qualms about it. A rash of fatal overdoses in the area, hitting 
young college and even high school age females especially hard, had supplied the material for 
numerous journalistic reports of the human-interest variety. That had in turn put the Boston cops 
on edge — the whole thing was making them look extremely bad. And this had made them 
difficult to work with. I was growing increasingly uneasy at any number of levels. It might even 
have been one of the reasons for my own — proclivity, let’s just all it. 

I came in through the club’s back door as I usually did. Timmy was at the bar. There was 
a scattering of people, mainly the local collegiate types. Charles came toward me when he saw 
me. He could tell something was not right, but of course he already knew that from the two dead 
bodies one right in our own back room, the other in the alley. Even for us, this was unusual. 

He tipped his head toward me. “So now?” he said quietly, looking down at the floor. 

“We have to talk.” And we let ourselves into the secure back room and closed the door, 
locking it twice. 

“So what did the cops have to say?” I asked. 

“They put two sets of detectives on it, one for each.” 

“Do we know them?” 

“Of course.” 

“Did you pay?” 

“Of course.” 

“What are they doing?” 

“They’re waiting for us to tell them, making motions, treading water in the meantime.” 

“Ok. The kid out there?” I motioned toward the back alley. 

He nodded. “We’ll say it was drug related, and the killer disappeared into the woodwork. 
Which is true enough.” 

“Who is it? Do we know them?” 


“Not that I can tell.” 
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“Well ok, that’ll do for now. Actually, to be honest I think it was that and it just 
happened out there by chance, just our luck. You know?” 

“Yeah sure,” he agreed, nodding his head. It was easy for him to accept this, since so 
much had already happened to us anyway, and to him in particular. He’d had a rough life and the 
idea of chance killings happening essentially in one’s back yard was not outside his frame of 
reference. 

“So then what about Marty?” he said, meaning the dead man I had found in that very 
office, dead of a phony overdose. (He would never touch the stuff with a window washer’s pole). 
“What was that, Steve? like what?” he was beginning to get agitated. 

“T don’t know,” I had to admit. 

“So where did you go? We were calling all our contacts. Why you disappear right at that 
time?” 

“T can’t talk about it, all right?” I said. He looked at me. “I’m serious,” I said. “Really.” 

“All right, all right.” He backed down a little. But I could see I had lost a margin of trust 
in his eyes, and that was not good. 

“Where’s Dennis?” I said. We needed to get a replacement and other things in order 
out there. He motioned with his shoulder. “Want me to get him?” 

“T didn’t see him.” 

“He’s probably trying to get in some college girl’s pants.” 

“Tell him it’s a lost cause at his age.” 

“T did. He doesn’t listen.” The bit of humor, as it were, helped to stabilize things. I had 
learned through long and dangerous experience how to handle these guys. It was like being a 
shark trainer, and humor of a certain kind was the mackerel you had to throw them every so 
often. 

“We’re going to need a replacement guy for our books. Tell him to start looking around. 
Tell them to look for some CPA. Some banking or finance people with a drug habit. Or maybe 
some guy cheats, goes to hookers....” 

“Yeah yeah, we been doing it.” 

“Anybody yet?” 

“T think he said he’s got a possible, but hasn’t put the moves on him yet.” 
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“All right, tell him to hurry up. We can’t have money piling up and we don’t know what 
to do with it.” 

“How did they get in in the first place? And how they know when?” 

“Must be the Bilkmann people.” 

“From Buffalo and there?” 

“Maybe. Maybe across the border.” 

“The canucks?” 

“Maybe, not sure.” 

“That’s where you were?” 

“Can’t talk about it. Ok?” 

“Yeah sure.” 

“All right, look — tell him to get moving. Get a money guy in here pretty soon. Have our 
guards floating around outside 24/7.” 

“Yeah we did that.” 

“Good.” I gave him a clap on the shoulder, which he always liked. Hands-on type of guy. 
“T got to go,” [told him. 

“What her name?” He grinned a little. He was still a kid, and nice looking, not entirely 
stupid, and I couldn’t help but think how sad it was. 

“Shao-Lan,” I said. He nodded and smiled and let myself out the back. 

As though I had conjured her by saying her name aloud, she was sitting on the long divan 
that occupied one wall in the living room at the special address, in other words that fancy whore 
house that J had set up himself and that I had in turn shut down on him. Now it was all back and 
running again. Like magic. It was amazing how quickly things happened when the right people 
wanted them to. And how long long ages it took for other things to happen when those same 
people were opposed. For them it took ages, or in fact never. 

She looked like a Chinese madam Recamier, except all in a deep wine color that made 
her long onyx hair all the more smolderingly gorgeous in its dark shimmer. She swept her legs 
off and onto the floor when she saw me approach. I was aware of the depth of the carpet, an 
intricate Persian. A blue vase with some cat tails in it caught the light that filtered through the 
dark blue drapery. It was cold outside, a bright day in Boston at the beginning of winter. She 


took my hand without speaking, barely smiling and led me into an elevator that brought us 
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smoothly up two floors. She looked at me briefly, the suggestion of a smile blooming just a bit, 
but only a bit. She had silently made me understand we should not talk or show that we knew 
each other. We stepped out. More plush carpet almost dizzying in its thickness, this one of a deep 
gold. The light here in the corridor rather subdued, a visible god of luminous amber. The hall 
itself was conspicuously silent. Then she extended one arm a bit as though balancing something 
momentarily on her wrist, a flower say, or a butterfly that had alighted there. But then with her 
other hand she grasped the door knob firmly, turning it, to step ahead of me going in. It was a 
bright room, startlingly so after the illuminated dimness of the corridor. She went quickly to 
close the heavy drapes. Then she turned and looked at me. Framed against the dark folds of the 
drapery and the creases of winter light that shone around its edges and pleats — at just that 


moment — I knew she was the most beautiful thing I had ever seen. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


The night was strangely bright and clear. The stars were like a net of mica and violet 
specs above the lower and more intense lights of the city and the bay itself, a scallop of onyx 
immersed in black velvet as one looked out into the distance. The streets with their other 
different lights, a kind of neon effervescence, flowed past the cab’s windows, lenses that looked 
out into the labyrinth of the old city, the city in which times are collapsed into images like cards 
and shuffled confusingly together. 

I was going back to see Giselle. I had to ask her about what she knew. I had gotten 
somehow diverted. Somehow she had done that. Such things should never happen, and I still 
didn’t know how she had done it. On one level it was obvious, but on another it was strange and 
hard to figure. I got out of the cab after I paid the driver. He drove off and left me in front of the 
house that was a dark cube, with leakings of light from the edges of windows. They were like 
speed lines streaking off the edges of the place. Where was it flying off to, as it sat there on its 
plot of land? 

As I stepped into the dark hallway she opened the door to wait for me, standing part way 
in its slant of light. She was wearing a long robe. “Where’s Laureen?” she asked out into the 
hallway. 

“She went back to Seattle,” I said as I stepped through the door. 

“What did J tell you? When you were in New Orleans.” I asked. I sat in an armchair 
opposite the couch. 

“Get high with me,” she said with an odd mocking expression. “I’m not going to tell you 
anything unless you do. Come on, you can’t leave me alone.” 

“You're not alone. I’m here.” 

“Not unless we do it.” 

“Do what?” 

“Whatever. You know...we have to go into the other...the other.” 

“No not now. Tell me what he told you.” 


“Not unless.” 
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“How do you know?” 

“He told me. Says you got to get rid of it... your habit...otherwise... 
“Otherwise what?” 

“Otherwise I don’t know.” 

“Tell me what else he told you.” 

“That’s what he told me — you use. You have for a while.” 

“Tt’s not his business.” 

“He thinks it is, why he doesn’t want to be your partner anymore.” 
“That’s not the reason.” 

“He said it was, come on. I want you again.” 

“No I can’t.” 

“Why not? Come on. Please.” 

“T should not have done that.” 

“Why not? you slept with Laureen.” 

“That was different.” 

“How?” 

“I’m in love with her.” 

“What about Shao Lan?” 

“Did J tell you about her?” 

“Yes.” 

“He knows my tendencies.” 

“Do you know his?” 

“Some.” 

“Maybe not all. Maybe not enough.” 

“Did he mention the name Jacob Fuller?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did he tell you?” 

“He said he would kill Fuller. Not that he wanted to, but that he would.” 

“Did he tell you how?” 

“No,” she shook her head, waggling it side to side. “No no,” she repeated. Then she said, 


“I’m going to die soon.” 
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“No, you’re not.” 

“Yes,” she hissed as she straightened herself. She took a definite satisfaction in saying the 
word ‘yes’ with a kind of exultant certainty. 

“Why do you say that?” I wanted to bring her back to me from wherever she’d gone. 

“T will,” she chopped her chin downward. 

“What did he tell you about Fuller?” 

“He’s a big shot of some kind. Got a lot of money, buys the politicians. Makes them do 
whatever, makes other people do whatever. He told me some things....” Her gaze trailed away, 
and she hesitated a second. Then: 

“Look,” she said rearing up on both knees, a supplicant to the spirit she thought I was. I 
stood up. It seemed the thing to do to get away from her. 

“Look,” she said. And I extended my hands, palms up, just the fingers held out to her, to 
invite her to hold them, and to stand. She wouldn’t. 

“T don’t want to think about it.” 

“Stand up Giselle.” 

“T want your —” and she pawed my zipper. 

“Come on.” 

“T do.” She smiled up at me, a drunken circus clown in her, as she mimed an ear to ear 
smile, zig-zagging it by tilting her head this way, that way. 

“Come on, Gisele.” 

“Talk to me in the other world, ok? Here. Otherwise I won’t tell you. I — seriously — 
now....” She stood up full height. 

“T seriously can’t,” I said. 

“Why do you think, Steve? Why? You think I like being a damned addict? You think this 
is a game, a story, a movie? No!” She flopped down onto the couch, sitting there head down, and 
stared into the space between her knees. Then she lifted her face. Her eyes were closed. She was 
almost crying, but she squeezed it all back. Then she smeared her nose with the edge of her 
thumb and said, dismissing it all, “Well I just have to.” And she rose and crossed over to a little 
end table and got out her stuff from a small box made of teak wood. Junkies keep their things in 
all sorts of places, but this was the most genteel arrangement I’d ever seen. 


“So then?” I said. I was still intent on getting information. 
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“He said he’s going to kill him, and then he has to kill you.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he said that you betrayed him.” 

“Tell me more.” 

“No. I can’t. Here.” She lifted the square of foil toward me. Then she inhaled more and 
chased the smoke around like drinking a special scent in the air. 

“Come on.” 

“No, not now.” 

“Fine,” she said and flopped onto the couch. She did not expect me to leave, but when I 
stepped out the door, looking back I could tell she was already watching something else in the 
“other place,” the place she desperately wanted to go to, and where she now already in a sense 
was. 

When I got back to my room there was a message from the manager. I called the office. 
and he answered, his voice loud, friendly. He was a tall long-limbed brownish guy from 
someplace. I could never place his accent. “Yah hi Steve?” 

Ves. 

“Someone come by leave a letter for you.” 

“A letter?” 

“Yeah you want come pick it up?” 

“Ok who was it, did they say?” 

“No was a girl. Girl come in said she got a letter for you. I had to sign.” 

“An Asian girl?” 

“No.” 

“Blonde girl?” 

“No, Black girl” 

“A Black girl?” 

“Yah she come by here say the letter for you.” 

“Ok, I'll be right by.” 

I stepped through the heavy glass and metal-rimmed door. He was behind more heavy 
glass. The light was the color of a bottle of Bacardi. He was a tall but stooped over kind of 
pot-bellied Black man with salt and pepper hair. 
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“Here you are.” He handed me the letter. It was just a letter. It did have my name on it. 
The thought did suddenly occur to me that letters are sometimes booby trapped. It looks like an 
ordinary letter. But when it’s opened — bang, or there’s some other nasty and fatal surprise — a 
bio hazard or a nerve agent, typically. I took it from him anyway. 

“She say who she was?” 

“No.” 

“Age?” 

“About 25, 30. Real nice looking. Fancy car too.” 

“She drove up?” 

“Yeah. I don’t know what kind. Expensive car. Mercedes or something.” 

“She drove herself?” 

“Yeah she come in ask for you, I say yeah. So she hand me that say to give it to you, 
make sure. I had to sign like I said.” 

“Ok, thank you.” 

“Sure.” 

I got back to my room. The letter sat on one of the fake black leather chairs. I decided to 
take a chance and opened it. It was from J, or at least so it seemed. It said, Meet me in the Queen 
City (one corner of the triangle) a week from now. Get a room at a motel near the lake, leave 
your name. I'll call you when I get there. 

Waiting to see you, 


J 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The Queen City is none other than Buffalo, NY. One corner of the triangle, according to 
J. 1 knew what he meant by calling it that. If I was right, I also knew it would lead to some dark 
and narrow alleyways. The queen city was the queen of hearts, blood red. I knew this from 
experience. But I couldn’t help think of what Giselle had told me — J was out to get me killed or 
even to do it himself. I really didn’t believe this, but I also didn’t think she could come up with it 
on her own. Someone had told her something. Who though, and why? and what exactly? There 
was only one reason to go to Buffalo. Someone would be trying to kill me at some point, I knew 
that perfectly well, but I didn’t think they would use J to do it. On the other hand, maybe J had 
decided, all on his own, to do it. Maybe it was possible. He knew he owed me, and he knew I had 
all sorts of information — highly dangerous information, lethal for him, disastrous for others. The 
logical thing is to get rid of such a person, then — problem solved. And to make it look like 
someone else did it. That too was crucial. Then the problem was really solved, and you could just 
walk away. 

As I say, there was only one reason to go to Buffalo, of all places. It was well known who 
was there, it was very well known who ran the place, and it was also known who ran them. And 
it wasn’t what most would imagine. 

By now it was getting to be winter. December had come in. Snow covered the roof tops 
as I looked out across the city from my hotel room on the fifth floor. It is a very flat place, 
Buffalo, and looking out toward the lake and the waterfront, the rooftops show you the thousands 
of lives, each roof is at least one, more likely more than that. All the people moving each in their 
own direction, some in right directions, others in very wrong ones. All of them though, the good 
and the evil, hidden beneath the many rooftops, in their neat rows, crossed by streets that 
themselves lead in many directions, some good, some bad. Beyond the rows of roofs and the 
crossing streets there is the lake, and then the edge of our country where it meets another. A 
borderland. Where you might step from one world into another one. As I looked out on the city 
scape, the phone rang. The Front Desk put my visitor on the line. It was J, of course. He was 
using the house phone, thinking it would be more secure. 


“Can I come up?” 
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“No, [ll meet you,” I said. 

“A bar?” 

“No, down in the lounge of the hotel.” 

“Public place?” 

“Yes, I guess so.” I said. 

“Talking to Giselle?” he inquired. 

“T did find her.” 

“Can’t have been hard.” 

“No.” 

“You know everything she says is a lie,” he observed. 

“Yes, I was told. Did you know her?” I didn’t mean Giselle. 

“Know who?” he said. This meant he was cutting off this line of discussion. 

“Never mind,” I said. 

So then I knew two things. One, he knew his line was bugged after all, and he would only 
say certain things. But I could also tell from his voice that most likely he didn’t know the girl 
Shelly and didn’t know about her death, if that’s what it was, which I myself was beginning to 
doubt. Whatever had been going on back there, J knew only certain pieces of it. Puppets always 
try to prance and dance behind the master’s back when he goes away, so whoever he was using 
there had also gone off on their own. Way of the world. We all have to deal with it. But it does 
create many problems, sometimes quite unexpected ones. 

A half hour later I took the elevator down to meet him in the hotel’s lounge and bar area. 
If he was thinking to kill me, he wouldn’t be able to do it right then. What kind of a world do we 
live in, I thought, when you have to take such precautions even with your best friend? But I had 
seen men lying on a blood-soaked carpet, a bullet in their head placed there by their loving wife. 
I had seen daughters sold into prostitution by their own fathers, I had seen mothers kill their 
infant sons. I had seen everything. It all went around and around. Little changed, and I was not 
surprised by anything anymore. This conferred a special freedom and a special clarity. And then 
the rest of the time there was my problem, my habit, the illness — but this too could be a type of 
strength, since it also created distance. Whoever is engaged in a war needs to be able to control 


distance. 
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It was the usual posh crummy type of place. A bar to one side, no wood anywhere, 
everything plastics and metal, and artificial gleam. Behind the bar a faux tuxedo with neat hair. 
A woman actually, slim and straight, vaguely military in her sleek bearing. J sat at a table by the 
far wall. You could tell his profile from a distance — the aquiline nose, the peculiar jaw line, the 
high brow, the taut but not conspicuous build. He was an orthopedic surgeon at a conference. 
Maybe a retired air force pilot. 

‘Hey,” I said as I sat opposite. He was ahead of me by at least two drinks, maybe three. 

“What did Giselle say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“How is she?” 

“She’s an addict.” 

“T know, but anything else?” 

I wondered if I should mention the prostitution scheme she was obviously part of, and 
which had perhaps had gotten into other and worse things. I had a strong feeling he didn’t know, 
would not want to know, and might even get quite upset. I couldn’t have him be distracted. He 
must stay on task and not get overly emotional. He did have that tendency. This was well known. 
So I said nothing about it. 

“Nothing else,” I said. He didn’t believe me but said nothing in response. He drank the 
rest of his ice water and scotch. 

“What did you need me here for?” I asked 

“We’re committing murder.” 

“Ok, who’s the lucky guy, or gal?” 

“Both guy and gal actually.” 

“What did they do to deserve our undivided attention?” 

“Three guesses.” 

“Are we being recorded, do you think?” 

“Ts the pope Catholic?” 

“Anyone is if they say they are. That’s the way it is now, very broad minded. Who’s 
doing it, do you think?” 

“The usual people.” 


“But you just confessed intent to commit murder. We’re even as we speak engaging in 
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conspiracy too. They’ve already got us dead to rights.” 

“We don’t have rights, so its ok.” 

“T see. That’s how I’ve always seen it.” 

“I’m glad we’re in agreement on that point.” 

“We've always been.” 

“How we get along so well. Have you thought any more about what I asked you?” 

“What was that?” 

“The soul — does it exist?” 

“It does if you say it does. Just by speaking words we manifest the soul.” 

“As long as—” 

“As long as they’re true words.” 

“Then we don’t have souls.” 

“No.” 

“All our words are false.” 

“And have to be.” 

“But maybe that fixes it. Maybe we still have souls, after all. What do you think?” 

“T think you’re right. And that must be the problem, I still have a soul. I thought I had 
gotten rid of it a while ago. But evidently it clings.” 

“Yes.” 

“And that’s what’s been bothering me all this time.” 

“Yes, me too.” 

“That’s why we have to joke so much 

“Yes everything we say is jokes is false 

“Ts the opposite of —” 

“What we mean.” 

“No no no, we don’t mean anything, we are —” 

“Just babbling.” At this he put his fingertips to his lips and sort of strummed his lips like 
a baby babbling blblblbl.... 

“Very cute.” 

“Thank you. What are you drinking?” 

“T’ll get it. What about you?” 
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“Tt’s scotch.” 

“T’ll get it.” 

I went to the bar, gave the order. She was a lesbian after all, typical frosty nasty polite 
brittle. Then two double scotches with ice cubes slowly dissolving, as the soul dissolves slowly 
perhaps imperceptibly in the terrible solvents of either unalloyed truth and pure falsehood. Either 
one. I had come to realize, it had been growing clearer to me for a while, that the soul cannot 


withstand either one. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Later that night we went out to the van he had waiting at the side of a warehouse, near the 
harbor. A few inches of snow had fallen and then partly melted. Streets were black and shiny 
with sweeps of gray slush down them. Blue light from street lamps made the snow look like 
different types of wax. Inside, the warehouse was lit only in a small room around one corner. The 
rest was dark, cavernous, silent, very cold. There was the smell of dusty concrete, and cardboard. 
a clean smell but barren. The light illuminated a room framed in unfinished 2x4s, a greenish tint 
to the concrete floor. Inside a chest there was heavy packing and beneath it all, boxes, cases: 
weapons — hand guns, low caliber, high velocity, with silencers. Specialized cords. And in a 
smaller box, drugs and means to administer. Very dangerous drugs. We were going to shoot 
people if needed, strangle certain ones, administer lethal drugs, dump the unfortunates 
overboard. They had overindulged at a party, it would seem, and then fell overboard. It was a 
tragedy, but these things happened. Their bodies would be drawn by the local current a certain 
way off, and then the paid-off police would take over from there. They might or might not know 
what to make of it all, but they would recognize certain signs. At this, they would slow their own 
procedures to a very leisurely walk, and then other parties would step in. At which point those 
same procedures would stop entirely. That was how things worked. That would be how this 
would work. 

“Where’s this boat?” I asked. 

“T believe they use the term yacht. They’re very picky about these things, you know.” 

“Yes, I’m sure.” 

“Absolutely. They dock at a marina over on the lake. The Mr. and the Mrs. like to 
entertain — a few models — female — for him, a few models — male — for her. Sometimes she even 
gets to have an athlete — a football player who doesn’t know any better, a boxer who’s even 

more —” 

“Stupid.” 

“Unsuspecting.” 

“Uninformed.” 


“Yes. Innocent is the word that might come to mind.” 
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“And so, what do we do with them?” 

“We just wait till they leave. It’s very simple. These people are nothing in themselves, 
very low level, so no special security. We just wait. And it’s cold weather. Everything’s indoors. 
Which is even more convenient.” 

“Why them, if they’re nothing?” 

“Sends a message. And makes me feel...better. Also, my...employer gets another 
message, somewhat different.” 

“You’ve never told me who that is, your employer.” 

“T can’t tell you. It would be dangerous for you to know. There are many dangers in the 
world, Steve, knowledge is power, but it is also a hazard. A hazardous material. A bio-hazard. 
I’m sure you’ve seen examples.” 

I had seen many. It was odd for him to talk to me like that. As though he had to explain 
that sort of thing to me, as though I were an amateur or even a civilian. It was as if he were 
rehearsing the words to be delivered to someone else. He did sometimes talk that way though, as 
though he were on autopilot and the words that came out were a kind of recording. And the real 
person was elsewhere. 

Yacht was the only word to describe this vessel, as it turned out, about 165 feet or so, 
certified for large groups of passengers. It was a chill but clear autumn night with a bright full 
moon. We sat in a black van a quarter mile away. There was a straight utility road about as wide 
as a country lane that led from a hangar behind us down through a row of berths where several 
yachts were docked. Through thermal imaging with infrared we watched people arriving. Some 
young women in a small group, like gesturing skeletons, some men in ones and twos, tall, young. 
Lanky casual skeletons, there to do a job. Then a limousine, and another. A few couples, 
beautiful people types. Surveillance is tedium — watching and waiting, and often counting and 
timing. The full moon created good conditions for us. The scope watches. Your gaze becomes a 
gunsight, as you look through the scope and into a simplified world, the essentials starkly 
revealed. People are spectral and monstrous, their eyes like coals against the greenish haze that 
the night turns into. A woman is escorted out of a limo, glowing in thermal green against a gray 
black fizzy emulsion. The driver too, both like alien beings caught entering our earthly world, 
about some inscrutable business. Another fashionable couple, and then two more. It was not a 


large party. The young women and lanky beefcake, probably local ball players, were the main 
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attractions, of course. J had explained it all. The Markson family of Buffalo, related by blood and 
marriage and tribal affinity to the Bilkmanns of Canada had the distinction of being the official 
and preferred caterers to all the wealthiest of both Americas and Europe at all their most 
exclusive events. These people here we were watching — J called them The Mr. and The Mrs. — 
were mid-level managers for this going concern, operating on three continents. Hence the 
165-foot yacht, but it was nothing compared to what their bosses could command, and theirs in 
turn nothing compared to their bosses. We were hunters entering a normally invisible jungle, 
there to observe the mating rituals of a species itself normally invisible. 

Eventually it got late, and then later. We were fairly sure that everyone who had gone in 
had come back out and driven away. There was some question about the beefcake though, one in 
particular. Maybe the arrangement was that he would sleep over. There would be a small crew 
normally, but we had observed only two stewards — one man and one woman — escorting guests 
up the boarding plank, one man and a woman. So there were three people unaccounted for, other 
than the Mr. and Mrs. The sky had dark blue rags of cloud that flowed across the high points of 
stars. Finally, we saw the three leave, together, which seemed odd. The tall guy was part of the 
help, evidently. 

Scope zooms swooping forward. The boarding ramp still in place. A little gate of chains 
and rope across it. Other than that, it was clear. These people lived in a bubble or a dream, and 
they expected nothing. So now it was time to move. We left the vehicle, skirting the edges of 
buildings, blending with shadows. There were not many cameras, but it didn’t matter, we were 
both totally covered. Two ninjas assaulting the royal palace in mid-autumn’s moonlight. For a 
second, I am wondering if J plans to shoot me too — a set-up. But I put this aside. 

The deck as solid underfoot as a building. The full moon shining above. Water a black 
velvet frame around the white hull as I looked over the side. We quickly separate to our roles. 
Doors opened with silent lock picks. Dark walls and partitions like playing cards flipped past by 
focused stealth at nearly maximum speed. Where? Where? The master bedroom below. No one 
seen yet. J crouching, gliding to my left. He moves down a spiral stair to the deck below. 
Splitting doors open silently. The Mrs. now by herself. A cloth over face. She stiffens a bit but 
then is still. Fentanyl instant dreamland, then fatal overdose. And Mr. a bit more troublesome 
rearing up in atavistic performance. Did he shout something in the dark? Neither of us could 


remember, but I am quick with face control and then a spiral motion of the spine lock. We’re too 
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much close quarters melee for the drug, so J loops the cord and pulls sudden and steady. Mr 
fights flushes wheezes and then sputters a bit before limping out. Some reflex flipper-like 
motions of the extremities. I put the cloth down. And fentanyl for him as well — transporting both 
souls into the immemorial Dream Time. We loop them at wrist and ankle and drag both 
laboriously through the same staterooms and what-not and over to the side. Cut the loops free, 
then put them both over, just like so much rubbish. There is little splash, almost inaudible. Mrs. 
seems to drift dimly angelic beneath the surface, Mr already more rapidly gone — an ankle, a 
wrist, here, there, a second or two later both float with stiff arms and legs open, as though 
greeting the depths, suspended motionless, as the onyx water takes them down completely. 
They’ ll both rise again of course, but only a way down the current’s snaky route through the 
harbor and bay. 

J drew his gun and was about to strafe the bodies. I put my arm across him. 

“What is it?’ I said. For a second — for a mad, blind second — he looked at me. And he 
was about to draw down on me. But then it all left him. And then he turned away and fired 
several rounds, far off, away from where the bodies were dumped. They could not have bullet 
holes, after all. There was a low pop and spitting sound, like a knife being sharpened on stone. 
Several rounds split the water silently in a chain of pock marks across the moon black surface. 

“Why did you need to do that? We have to get out of here.” 

“T know. Ok.” 

We let ourselves out as silently as we came. No crew on board, they all had the night off. 
The Mrs. didn’t want them around to spread gossip regarding her habits of recreation. We got 
back to the van. The sky was beginning to lighten softly in the east. I felt I had to ditch J as soon 
as possible. It was not good to be around him right now. But things would not work out that way. 
Instead he insisted that I meet his boss, the person he was “doing things for,” and who would 
eventually want to have J himself killed, after he was no longer useful. Unless of course J killed 
him first, which he no doubt would want to do. Or would he? Did he have a different plan in 
mind? I had to wonder what would happen to my own assignment, and in fact what would 


happen to me. But I couldn’t let myself think too much about it this last. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Shortly after I had arrived back in town, before taking care of business, which I knew 
would keep, I had to stay by myself for a while. It was my usual way of repairing the damage 
that the outside world always seemed to do. It was as if after dealing with all the things that were 
always coming at me, like a vortex of shrapnel and debris, after struggling forward against the 
storm of hidden catastrophe and public cataclysm that were the substance of the things I had to 
deal with — I had to retreat into the light and calm of another and special dimension. A pill is like 
a message. A drug is a crystallized message. What is it trying to tell you? In order to access its 
wisdom, its visionary power, you have to be by yourself, and in that special place conduct your 
charmed and yet always dangerous inquiry. For danger follows here as well. It is never possible 
to escape all danger. So you have to alternate one kind of one kind danger with another kind. 
And so after a while, in a dream, a woman with dark but luminous hair bent down low over me 
from a fringe of light that seemed to support her like a kind of lotus, and as she did, there were 
delicate spiders stepping carefully over my face, but they were beautiful spiders, ones that in 
their webs of light and darkness, which were also of luminous gold, would entrap Truth in its 
elusive apparition and Beauty itself in its evanescent flight. Then as she opened her lips and was 
about to speak to me, telling me the secret that was hidden in the light itself, I woke up. 

Now, a night and a day later, it was Shao Lan leaning above me, her lips near mine as I 
once again ran my hands up and down her back and my fingertips traced the edges of her thighs 
and then held briefly the soles of both her feet. And her lips were speaking: You know with the 
others I have to. It is not the same. Only some things, but others, no. You know? ting de dong 
ma? she was whispering — do you understand? She was saying that she loved me, and that she 
would do only certain things with the others, her clients, and would set limits, and that would be 
that, and that it had nothing to do with us, and that it was in a sense not really her. And I wanted 
to believe her, but I did not know if I should, despite the fact that I loved her with my entire soul, 
whatever my soul might be. And the fact that I couldn’t get myself to trust her was no doubt an 
indication of a flaw in my soul, the same soul. When any candle is lit, there is a flame. We were 


two candles and now there were two flames and they blended together so that they were a single 
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flame. In the corridor outside, it was still very silent, but in our room, it no longer could be, 
though we tried to make it so, and yet it was impossible. 

Later I had to ask her various questions, because we were in the ordinary world once 
again. She had opened the drapes. Winter light came in. The wind was swaying the bare 
branches of the trees outside. Their shadows shone vaguely on the wall. It was a wall with créme 
colored wall paper traced with gold fleu de lys designs. 

“Do you know a man named Jakob Fuller?” 

She nodded yes without looking at me. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“No,” she said, which seemed to mean that she did not want to talk about it. 

“You worked for him too?” I put my hands on both sides of her head and pressed my lips 
to her hair. She seemed to shiver for a moment but then was quiet. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Where?” 

“here,” 

“Here?” 

“Not this place, different one.” 

“Where? Here? In San Francisco?” 

“Yes. Over on other side.” 

“Do you know where?” 

“Don’t know address.” 

“Do you still go there?” 

“No, only here now.” 

“Does Miss Ngyuen know?” 

“Not sure.” I took that to mean no. 

“You like her?” 

“No, she doesn’t like me.” 

“Why?” 

‘Don’t know. She’s not Chinese, from Yu Nam.” 

“Yes, I know.” 


“Other girls here used to work there?” 
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“Not sure. I don’t know any other girls here.” 

“Can you remember the names of the men there?” 

“T don’t want to.” 

I knew that I had to let it go for now. I drew her back to me and she kissed me very 
suddenly in a different way, intense, emotional, and as though she would never see me again and 
knew that she would not. 

As I was leaving, Miss Nyguen came from the drawing room where Shao Lan had met 
me when I first arrived. She always seemed wary and watchful, as though she were in some 
obscure way frozen inside. And yet she was always polite. This was just her nature, I had 
concluded. We exchanged brief words and I left. 

Out on the street there was an unmarked car double parked in front of our place. I could 
tell it was the Boston cops, probably a couple of detectives. As I made my way down the street, 
they both got out and stood there inside the wings of the car’s open doors, fixing me with their 
meaningful stares. I knew they wanted to talk, so I went over. As I got closer, I could see who it 
was. O’Neil, who had been driving, raised his hand part way to his forehead by way of a salute, 
Charlie T. was standing at the car’s near side — stocky, his white shirt and black sport coat, a pair 
of navy blue dress pants, a tie of the same color blowing in the wind, and he put his hand in front 
of his stomach to hold it down. With his other he gave brief wave. Neither seemed to be ina 
good mood. 

“Up guys?” I said, smiling. 

“Want to come with us?” Charlie said. 

“Not really, but I guess I probably have no choice.” He gave me a meaningful little 
glance the suppressed anger of which surprised me. “Yeah I think that’s smart Steve. Just 
saying,” O’Neil said and, without waiting for a reply, ducked back into the driver’s seat. Charlie 
motioned with an open hand, palm up, toward the car’s back door, and I got into the back seat. 
And so we drove off. 

Where we going?” 

“Coffee place over in Sommerville,” O’Neil said. 

“Ok. Don’t you guys ever get tired of drinking coffee and eating donuts?” 

“Nah”, O’Neil said. Charlie gave me a little sidelong glance over his shoulder. They 


seemed impervious to my attempts at humor. So then we got there. It was a dim low rent bar in a 
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row of brick storefronts. You had to go down half a flight of red brick stairs to get in the front 
door. The place was normally closed at this hour. we walked in and a tall blond guy in a white 
shirt and black pants was busy stocking coolers and the like. he gave my two friends a little nod 
as we made our way to a table in the back. After we were seated, he came around, standing by 
the table hands on hips slightly jocular. 

“What can I get you gentlemen?” 

“Just coffee,” O’Neil said. 

“Coffee all around?” Blondie asked, circling his gaze that said yes? right? to each of us 
in turn, and then he quickly went and then just as quickly returned with three white mugs of 
steaming black coffee and a small service of cream and sugar — all balanced expertly on a black 
oval tray. When he left O’Neil started in. 

“Pry your operation loose from this guy,” he said. Charlie nodded. 

“What guy? what operation?” I said, “What are we talking here?” 

“And don’t have ‘loyalty’ either.” Charlie put in, emphasizing the word with a forward 
push of his chin. 

“T always have loyalty, Charlie,” I said and looked at him. He met my gaze just briefly. 
There was a glint of recognition in his eyes. His eyes were gray — wolf gray as I always thought 
of it. with his thick upper body his pale skin and light cold looking eyes I always thought he 
looked more like a Russian or a pole than like what he was an Italian guy from Gloucester 
originally and now based in Somerville. then as though in afterthought — but one that he was still 
in the midst of — he shot back. 

“Why didn’t you have loyalty to the department back then?” He gave the last word he 
flicked his chin backward toward his own left shoulder. bac k then was all the road behind him 
behind us and everything since had been speeding forward. where was it going. who was 
driving? who was in control? 

I said nothing. 

“All right,” O’Neil said, “look let’s not get sidetracked. “Look,” he went on, “you want to 
let him get what’s coming, not you.” 

“What’s coming?” 

“We can’t get into it.” Charlie said. 


“Well if you’re going to lean on me like this...” 
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“We can lean on you for a lot more than this,” Charlie said. 

“Than what?” 

“We told you not to get in with this type of guy, Steve,” O’Neil said. 

“This guy, this type a guy...” Charlie added. He seemed angry suddenly. There was a 
slight flush to his cheeks. O’Neil looked at him and Charlie settled himself down a little. He 
looked off toward the bar and then sipped his coffee. 

“Why now? Why you coming at me now with this?” I asked. I could see they weren’t 
ready for that and looked at each other briefly. I looked at both of them and then settled back to 
sip my coffee. I always take it black. 

“Well in a nut shell, when we saw that you were working for him...” 

“T’ve been doing that a while.” 

“Not this way,” Charlie put in. 

“So if we see that your friend wants that kind of hooker brothel thing, we know he 
doesn’t have the contacts here to make that happen.” 

“Tf you do it, that’s one thing, if he does it that’s a different thing,” Charlie said, by way 
of clarification. I had had a long relationship with both of these guys. It was not a friendship. To 
say the least. It was a kind of partnership, in a way. But that too was going too far. It was a 
symbiosis. They let me do my thing, and I provided information, at times crucial. In exchange 
they refrained from busting my people, or me. At times, I provided them with other things too, or 
at least some of them. But they didn’t want to talk about that. 

“What difference does it make who’s doing it? Hookers are hookers, right?” Charlie 
smoothed down his tie. He looked down at the table then drank some more coffee. 

“Well, as I was saying,” O’Neil went on, “he has no business coming in here with that. 
and many people don’t want that to happen.” He tapped the table top with the tip of his index 
finger. There was the sound of his finger nail against the wood. 

“Why? Why not?” I asked. He seemed to inhale a bit for a second. Charlie scowled a 
little. “We can’t get into that,” he said. He shrugged his shoulders a little bulling his thick neck 
up a little. he looked like a football center right before the snap. because we understand what he 
is. Unwinding himself a little as though taking time out to instruct a slow student, “You haven’t 
been seeing it. You’ve been looking away.” He concluded chopping down with his chin and 
looked at the table with a disgusted expression. Then he drank more coffee. 
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O’Neil, his high square forehead, his eyebrows raised then lowered, glowered a little.” 
“You can keep this joint running,” he tapped his finger again, silent this time, like he was feeling 
the grain of the wood. “But you’ve got to get rid of this guy, this Jay Walker.” 

“Get rid of?” I asked. 

“Out of your business,” he nodded making a scooping forward movement with his 
throat. “Pay him off,” he said, “buy out his share.” 

“And we'll do the rest,” Charlie said. He was looking down at the table, like it was the 
map of an unfamiliar country. 

“You’re going to run him out of dodge?” I asked smiling. 

“Basically,” O’Neil nodded. He saw no humor anywhere it seemed. 

“By sundown?” 

“Pretty soon,” Charlie put in. “And this other guy, this Jakob Fuller. We want 
information on him.” 

“That makes three of us,” I said. 

“He runs you,” O’Neil said. Not asking, telling. 

“He just put up the money,” I said. 

“Where these girls come from?” Charlie asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know?” he said. He leaned back in his chair a bit, as though assessing, 
wondering what to make of things — not just me but something that extended out beyond the 
room where we sat and then coalesced once again, as though at fantastic velocity, around me 
where I sat. 

“Tt’s J arranges that,” I said. 

“Not Fuller? Charlie asked. I didn’t know what to say to this, but since I myself wasn’t 
sure what Fuller’s exact roll was and wanted to find out, I decided to try to send them in a 
different direction. It wouldn’t work, of course. They would always assume I was lying, so I 
gave them what they expected — the “lie” that, for all I knew, was the truth: 

“No, I don’t think so. He’s some kind of political guy.” When I said this, it was as if I had 
told them exactly what they wanted to hear. Their eyes got the bright glittery look of detectives 


who think they’ve finally got a tricky suspect cornered. 
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“Right,” O’Neil said, raising himself up a little, as though to appreciate the moment that 
much more. Charlie shrugged up his shoulders a little in weary desultory confirmation. It was 
what they had suspected all along. They just had wanted me to say it. 

“So you can let us know who he sees?” 

“T don’t see him much at all.” 

“Every little bit helps.” 

“Yeah ok fine,” I said. I knew I had no choice. 

And a list of all your clients — times, dates, who with, arriving with, departing with, their 
favorite ladies...” 

“You want to know what they do in private?” 

“Might be useful. You have tapes and all that?” 

“Yeah sure.” 

“Well let you know.” 

“Steve —” Charlie said. He was about to say something but then didn’t. Instead he looked 
away toward the bar and shook his head. Then he sipped his coffee. O’Neil did the same, though 
he was thinking of something that he was keeping carefully to himself. Behind the bar, Blondie 
was washing and polishing. For a moment, I thought of countering their demands. After all, I had 
seriously damaging material on at least one of them — Charlie, which was why he didn’t like 
being around me, especially in the presence of his partner, and this itself told me things that I 
hadn’t known before. But I decided to not go that route just yet. It might be premature. I decided 
to conserve my firepower for when it might really be needed. O’Neil raised his hand and Blondie 
came over and O’Neil told him to bring a bottle with glasses. He did, and we started in on 
working out the deal in more exact terms. I didn’t like any of it but put up with it for the time 
being. After a while, and after enough whiskey, we were all feeling better, the world was not — 
we eventually decided — as dire a place as it had at first seemed, and we left in somewhat better 
spirits. Outside it was a bright clear day, edging toward the later afternoon with high white 


clouds in the sky and a crisp breeze coming in from the ocean. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


A few days later I was at the bar sorting things out with one of my guys, Bern, about 
Connolly, the accountant guy we had who had met his end in our office, under such odd 
circumstances. The kid had been made to disappear, and since he had no family that anyone 
knew of, there were no questions asked and no questions to be answered. He was one of the 
nameless many who blunder into this line of work and are never heard from again. But our guy 
in the back room had been a CPA — licenses and with a business, a family, and various other 
encumbrances and complications. All that had to be taken care of. The family had to be payed 
off, and a brother it seemed would have to be sufficiently threatened. 

Bern had been looking worried when I came in. He was sitting at a back table by himself. 
The fake tiffany lamp above him cast a vague wicker basket of shadow on the puffy sleeves of 
his stiff white button-down shirt. Dark Mediterranean eyes and a five 0’ clock shadow gave a 
smolder of urgency to his subdued manner. 

“What about the DA? Does he accept the story?” I asked. “— heart failure, stroke, which 
is it?” 

“Heart attack.” 

“He was under stress.” 

“Right.” 

“So it’s all right?” I asked 

“Yeah,” he nodded. Something seemed to be stuck in his throat, so I asked. “What is it? 
what’s wrong?” 

“Some guys have been coming around.” 

“Who?” 

“They say they’re from this place, lawyers.” He handed me the card. 

“Dittmann Durance and Janeway.” 

“Fancy law firm known for opposition research, sleaze gathering. Who wants this? These 
people are dirt.” 


“They want to talk to you.” 
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I instantly thought of Fuller. But they would not be working for him, they’d be working 
against him. 

“Did you tell them no?” 

“T told them you were away on business.” 

“Good. I’m always away on business for them. So the DA, the mayor. They’re happy that 
this CPA went to the other side in a natural and above-board way and all that.” 

“Seems like it.” 

“How much did we pay?” 

“DA got half a million, chief of police another quarter. We need another quarter down the 
line and everybody’s happy there. The coroner does what they say, so that’s fine. The family is 
set with five million. This brother is a problem.” 

“Send a couple people to talk to him. Don’t get rough, but, you know, kill his dog or 
something.” 

“He has a boat. Small 25 ft sailboat.” 

“Tt can catch fire.” 

“Right.” 

“That’ll do it. If it doesn’t, he gets some dental work. We hope that won’t be needed. You 
know how to do this.” 

Just then some unfamiliar men — three — walked in. The bar girl Anastasia straightened up 
when she saw them. They flickered through the afternoon bar light. The heels of their shoes 
clicked on the tile floor. They seemed to know who they were looking for and where they would 
find him. It was me, of course. I stood up and motioned with a nod of my head and we went into 
the office. Bern got up to come with me, but I set my hand out, palm down, and he settled back. I 
knew he had a hand on his gun. Anastasia meanwhile had stepped into the storage room behind 
the bar to ring. Three or four guys would be down from upstairs in a minute. I felt I didn’t need 
to worry. 

In the office I sat down at the desk and they sat in chairs that were fanned out, but I had 
made sure to be nearer the door. They noticed this and I could tell it amused them, but they 
didn’t let it show. 

“And so?” I said to break the ice 


“This has to do with the case against you,” the first one said. 
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“What case?” 

“We have all the paperwork here,” the second one said. At this he set out the documents, 
drawing them from a black leather pouch. It reminded me of the case for a long-barreled 
revolver. He set it on the desk. The paper looked pale and stark in the office’s overhead 
fluorescent light. 

“All right,” I said. 

“So what we want is that you must understand that our clients have taken steps to resolve 
these issues entirely and to the satisfaction of all parties involved,” the first one said. 

“How many are there?” 

“There are a number.” 

“Who?” 

“We’re not able to disclose all that. I’m sure you can appreciate,” the second one said. 
The third sat there watching. He was taller and heavier than the other two, a different type. He 
never spoke. 

“Yes, all right. So?” 

“So there are no more charges against you.” 

“What does the DA say?” 

“Tt’s clear that it was a case of accidental drowning while under the influence.” 

“Dsee:” 

“No one knows about the gunshot wounds.” 

“There were no gunshot wounds.” 

“There were.” 

“No.” 

“T’m afraid you’re mistaken. The coroner will confirm, I assure you.” 

“Or that they were from military grade sniper rounds.” 

“Were they?” 

“Yes.” 

“Amazing.” 

“But no one knows about all that. None of that ever happened,” the first one said. “The 
couple in question were in the habit of drinking far too much. There may have been drugs 


involved. It could be that others were present. A sort of wild party.” 
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“Yes I’ve heard about things like that.” 

“Yes.” 

“And they might come forward to corroborate.” 

“Death by accidental drowning due to ingestion of intoxicants and so forth,” the second 
one added. 

“Who are the other party goers?” 

“They’re around.” 

“Around?” 

“Around.” 

“They’ll come forward to vouch for the story,” the first said. 

“Tf needed, yes. They were there, after all,” the second added. 

“Ok.” 

“But one thing is needed for this to be all laid to rest.” 

“What?” 

“You have an associate,” the second said. Here he set a photo of J on the desk on top of 
the paper. It was J in San Francisco. 

“You know him?” 

vyes.* 

“You'll see him again soon.’ 

“Perhaps.” 

“Tt should be the last time you see him.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt should be the last time anybody sees him.” The third one looked at me hard. 

“Tf not the next time, then soon, fairly soon. We won’t tell you your own business. That’s 
not how we operate. But you should — ” 

“Undertake the liquidation of this individual soon within the next few weeks.” 

“Can you agree to this?” the first one said. 

“What if I don’t?” 

“Then the charge of double homicide will return. The case can be reopened, there is new 
evidence.” 


“And the witnesses, all these partygoers...” 
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“They would confirm that you were at this same affair, that harsh words were spoken, 
threats were made.” 

“There might then be ballistic evidence linking their injuries to this type of gun.” 

The third one stepped forward and opened the case he was holding. Inside was the gun J 
gave me to use that night. Or at any rate a piece exactly like it. 

“You have to give me some time to think about this,” I said. 

“Why?” the first one said. 

“That’s understandable,” said the other. 

“After all,” I said, “I was not involved in this murder of these two people, whoever they 
were. I had nothing to do with that. But since you obviously represent certain parties, I have to 
think about what you ask me to do. It is very serious, obviously. You seem to over-estimate my 
connection with this individual.” I motioned to the photo of J there on the pile of papers. “I have 
interacted with him in the past — various business ventures, nothing relevant here.” 

“Tmport-export.” the first one said. There was a slight chuckle from the other two. I said 
nothing. 

“But I don’t see him that often anymore.” 

“You can find him. A man with your skills and background knows how to do that.” 

“So when can we expect to hear from you?” 

“A week or so.” 

“Make it two days,” he said and stood and the others stood, the one folding the gun back 
into its case, the other sweeping up the papers. 

“Here,” he said. “You can keep this.” And he left the photo of J on the desk. The three of 


them walked out. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


The first thing that occurred to me was to wonder where he was in fact. The two dead 
men on my own premises did suggest that someone was trying to send a message. Was I myself 
next on their list? Was it J himself sending the message? It was telling that he was not around 
when these things happened. I was, and, of course, our dead accountant. 

One thing was that, on top of everything else, it was crucial that we keep our drug lines 
running. And I was worried that the cops were going to start busting me for the dope business 
now, in some kind of suddenly gung-ho way. Inspired, if you can use that word, by all the recent 
negative press around the epidemic of fatal overdoses. On top of all that, I knew that the reason J 
had given for the hit in Buffalo had been a lie. I could see this clearly now. But I still didn’t 
know what the real reason was. 

At that point I rang for Bern to come back in. After a minute or so there was a brief 
knock and he leaned partway in past the edge of the door, as though wondering what to expect. 

“Come on in, I’m fine.” 

He nodded and sat down, legs apart, both palms on his knees. “So?” he nodded again by 
way of inquiry. 

“So,” I said. “So who was this kid, any idea?” 

“No.” 

“What do the cops say?” 

“They won’t talk about it.” 

“Really? What about the bureau guys? 

“No.” 

I wondered if this meant that Fuller had got to them, if he was paying to keep his hit man 
— if that’s what he was — anonymous. 

“Want me to find out on our own?,” he asked. 

“No. Waste of time. He was just a casualty. World’s full of them. Don’t be one yourself,” 
I said as I got up to leave. 

“Right, he nodded again. “Where you going?” 


“T’m going out on the town. Rest and relaxation.” 
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“Ok,” he grinned, ducking his head. I gave him a little light punch on his shoulder and he 
laughed and I went out the door and I let myself out the back and then made my way down the 
dark alleyway where the kid — the nameless and unknown casualty — had lost his life, at the age 
of 25, only a few weeks before. Out on the street I hailed a brown and white Boston cab and 
went back to my apartment. 

A day later I called up my lady lawyer friend. After a minute she was on the phone. 

“How are you these days, Steve?,” she asked right off, her voice low and breathy, the 
way it always was, though I sometimes thought she laid it on a little thick just for me. 

“T’m fine. I’m good.” 

“Ok.” 

“Why? Did you think I might not be?” 

“T’m not saying that. I’m just wondering, ok?” 

“Yes. All right. So can you fix something for me?” 

“T can’t really fix anything. But just tell me.” 

“My dead CPA, you heard?” 

“Yes. I did.” 

“T need the cops to just stand down.” 

“Completely?” she said, somewhat incredulous in her own way. It was like a discordant 
note in the elegant string quartet of her quietly worldly, sophisticated knowingness and savoir 
faire. 

“No, just for a while. Hold off for a while. I need to sort it out myself.” 

“Well we’ll need to talk. I can’t talk about this now.” 

“Sure. I’ll meet you for lunch someplace, ok?” 

“Ok,” she said after a slightest pause of hesitation, and then, in her voice, the softest note 
of reluctance. I got her to name her favorite place for lunch and, a couple hours later, went out to 
meet her there. 

The afternoon was bright and cold but one had the strange feeling that the winter was 
only a kind of temporary aberration and that you could feel the first hints of spring already, even 
though it was still just February. High piled clouds flowed through a bright cold blue sky. The 
cab left me at the curb in front of the Bel Mondo a moderately posh eatery in Cambridge. The 
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street was crowded. It was a little past noon and the finance and insurance company drones were 
out in force, famishing and thirsting for refreshment and sustenance. 

Lots of wood — blond and walnut. A slight disdain in the brittle polite quasi-maitr’d. Then 
Loraine coming to meet me in a soft yellow suit with one of the frilly white blouses that she 
always seemed to favor. The suit fit her like the most perfect of gloves. She gave me a quick 
little look and stood near me and the waiter led us to a table toward the back. 

After we were settled, she started to unburden herself. She was worried. 

“T’m just not sure we can keep a lid on something as major as that,” she said as she 
picked at her salad, turning over the lettuce leaves and bits of vegetables as though beneath them 
somewhere might be hidden the secret of all enigmas. “You know?” she said looking up and the 
light just then caught the absolute perfection of her softly pointed nose and her green eyes. I 
couldn’t respond for a second, since my heart was torn by the beauty of this quietly intense, 
quietly brilliant woman, known to be one of the best trial lawyers in town. But we were from the 
same part of town, though she had gotten much farther from it than I had. We had known each 
other for years, but it was as if only recently did I begin to realize how remarkable she was. 
Suddenly the memory of her as a slightly plump high school girl, her books cradled in her arms 
as she made her way down Dorchester Avenue, one late spring day many years ago, and there 
was another memory a few years later when the two of us stood facing each other in a dark 
hallway at a house party, no one else around, as we had briefly ducked out of the crowded living 
room, both her arms looped over my shoulders, our two noses touching, and she was telling me 
certain things and I was telling her certain things in response, and in heart-rended 
disappointment, since she as telling me that she could not see me anymore because I had made, 
was in the process of making, certain decisions, and she had made, was in the process of making 
other quite different ones. But by strange conjunctions and obscure pathways we met up with 
each other repeatedly in the ensuing years and continued our relationship anyway, in a different 
sense. 

“Ok, well just briefly maybe a month or so. What do you think?” 

She ducked her head and seemed to be swallowing hard. 

Later I slid into a booth in Maclanahan’s over in Southie. It was evening now and looking 


out the window I could see the deepening indigo sky. 
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Bud McNaughton came in, his old blue jean jacket with the collar hiked up, the pale 
underlining visible. His hands were crammed in his pockets, so that it looked like he was 
carrying rocks. Outside the window, the night was dark blue slashed with passing car lights. 
There were twenty or so locals braiding and unbraiding in patterns of conversation and conferral, 
grave or jovial, in interlacing patterns up and down the length of the bar. Fitz the bar tender 
scanned the place with the silent radar that bartenders always have, passing back and forth before 
the gold amber silvery bottles ensconced like idols in some sort of altar arrayed in sinister and 
respectful illumination. He slid his rear down onto the seat opposite in the booth. The wood 
looked very red in the slightly yellow light. 

“Hey,” I said. 

“What’s this we’re hearing?” 

“Death in the family.” 

“That’s what I heard.” 

“Can you tell them to stand down for a while?” 

“The Boston cops?” 

“The cops, the DA.” 

“IT can maybe try. Totally?” 

“No. Just for now.” 

“T’1l see what I can do about the cops. You know who did it?” 

“No.” 

“How much you have on hand?” 

“T can pay, don’t worry.” 

“Not just a question of money.” 

Everything’s a question of money.” 

“T said just.” 

“All right, fine. I can pay, don’t worry.” 

“Ttalian gangs? You think?” 

I thought briefly of Canalato and his eminence grise and my recent visit there. Strangely I 
hadn’t thought of that before. Their dark hushed living room with its subdued and grave 
atmosphere. The implicit silent threat in everything they said. 


“T don’t know,” I said. 
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“Must have been.” 

“Maybe. What about the kid? That goes away too, ok?” 

“Well that’s cross state lines. That’s the bureau.” 

“Tt’s just a kid.” 

“T know that. You know that they know that.” 

“A Black kid too.’ 

“T know.” 

“They don’t give a damn.” 

“I know. That’s not the point. They just don’t like people they don’t know, that they 
haven’t licensed, as it were...coming in here. They just don’t like that. They’re going to go after 
that. they want to know who what, who sent him, what it was about — all that. You know how it 
is.” 

“What I am talking to you for?” 

“T don’t know,” he shook his head, smiling. 

“The DA doesn’t care a damn about —” 

“T know, I know. Like I say, that’s not the point.” 

“All right. Can the bureau be hauled off for —” 

“T’ll see,” he said shrugging. He was still looking down at the table. He had been 
avoiding eye contact since we had been talking. I noticed it but I didn’t think anything about it at 
the time. 

We weren’t drinking and this must have looked strange. At last a waitress came around, 
she must have been on break out back. It was Jeanie again and she gave us her big smile. “Hey,,” 
she said, one hand on her hip. She had jeans and a green pullover. Her breasts soft and full and 
low underneath it. She smelled of cigarettes and had smeared some red lipstick on. It looked 
good. 

“Jeanie hey.” Bud said. 

“Hay’s for horses.” 

“T keep telling him,” I said. She smiled squinting her eyes and hunching her shoulders 


like people do when they’re chilly. I could see she was a little drunk. 
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“So can I get you...what? What are you drinking?” She reached over to a glass ashtray 
the color of a green beer bottle. It was half full and she wanted to empty it. She was in her good 
housekeeping mode. She got like that every so often. 

“We were just leaving,” I said. 

“Oh,” she said letting her shoulders flop down miming disappointment. 

On the street outside, Bud looked at me and then up and down the street. His hair, which 
had once been red-blond, was tousled lightly by the wind that came up across the bay. 

“T’ll see what I can do. I can’t guarantee.” 

“Tell them, I give them all sorts of stuff. Bribes, dope, girls. Information. All sorts of 
stuff they get from me. It’s a big organization, I’ve got...” 

“You don’t have to tell me,” he said looking off toward the harbor. 

“They owe me, they have to let me sort this out. It’s a complicated system — all the way 
up the north and all the way down the south coast...” 

“T know. I know. Look. I’Il see what I can do, but the bureau — look. I'll tell you right 
now, Steve — lot of people don’t like you. Guys in the bureau, in the cops, the state cops too. 
They’re not your fans. Look at all the stuff you’ve done. Think back a ways.” 

I knew what he was talking about, all too well. There was nothing I could say. He offered 
me a ride but I wanted to be by myself for a while. We shook hands and I went off to get a cab, 


as he walked off toward his car. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


I got back to my place and sat there for a while. A vague restlessness got hold of me but 
also an anger too, at what exactly I had only a peripheral awareness of. And then I began to feel a 
tremendous sense of sadness and worry, worry for certain people, not for myself — I never have 
worried about myself, I’ve never been afraid of anything. I have to give myself credit for that 
much. But perhaps that was part of the problem. I worried instead about Shao Lan and then about 
Giselle. Where were they right now, I wondered. What would happen to them? Were they safe? 
What he had said was true, I knew. I had had to do any number of — things, let’s just let it go at 
that. And I didn’t always have a choice, or if I did, I was not able to see that, to take a different 
path. And after a while, it’s as if the way onto a different path is so difficult of access, you have 
to give up so much of what you’ve worked so hard for, and the actions that you’ve done that 
were part of it and necessary, or at least you thought they were — and was it all going to go for 
nothing? — and after a while I needed my medication more than ever. 

When I looked I saw that I was almost out. So many things had been getting away from 
me it seemed, and for a while, even this too, evidently. I didn’t want to go back to the bar to raid 
the stash there. I didn’t like that anyone should know that I ever did that — a couple of them did 
know, but we had a kind of silent agreement that they would look the other way about that if I 
would look the other way about some of their things. So then I decided to go out on the street to 
get what I needed. Before I went though, I took what I had. I knew that this was unwise, but I 
needed it for my nerves, my sudden mood, consisting of so many confusing thoughts and 
feelings that had fastened onto me and wouldn’t let me alone. The medium-sized white pills — 
only two left, enough to settle me down for a while, and I made myself a cup of tea. I had picked 
up the tea habit from an English girl I’d known for a while. A foreign student at Harvard 
studying psychology, who had gotten into the habit of coming around to the bar, doing a kind of 
anthropological field work, perhaps. You’re an interesting case, she would sometimes say, as she 
peered at me over the threads of steam twining up over the rim of her Earl Grey. 

The earl became a friend of mine as well. Now it was nice to just sit and think of nothing, 
and the brick wall that was one side of the room began to float and drift a little, and things in 


general became lighter and more optimistic in their look and feel, and so I got up after a little 
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while more and went out to call on some people I knew who could provide me with more of the 
same to tide me over until I could get back into my own supply, probably by letting myself into 
the bar late at night, or tomorrow, or the next day, or the next after. 

A cab over to Southie near Columbia Road. Bright lights big city once again, this time in 
grimy low rent Boston. The public housing projects,, a labyrinth of red brick, brick steps with 
metal pipe railing, institutional rectangular windows rimmed with metal painted black or brown. 
A dusty stairwell. Concrete stairs, more black metal railing. A heavy door. She’s there. She 
buzzed you in and now she’s standing at the top of the stairs, smiling. It’s Tracy. First names 
only, Tracy. In the depths of Southie. She’s a good girl, she said to you once, works a catering 
job of some sort on the side. A 12 year old daughter back in NYC. Two young children here. 
Tracy has two side business. In her room the bed is enormous, the TV screen nearly half the 
opposite wall. Clothes everywhere. It’s like an actress’s dressing room in the old days of 
Broadway. You are a stage door Johnny, now just a john. Not in the mood tonight though. 

“What’s up?” she asks inquiring. She stands by the window smoking, blowing the smoke 
out past it. 

“Tired, that’s all.” 

“Are you high?” 

“Not really. Are you holding anything at all?” 

She rolls her eyes. “Yeah sure. What do you need?” 

“Give me 20 roxys.” 

“Ok.” 

“Here. Green bills, many, on the huge bed. A crimson bed spread, deep. The bills a dull 
stone green in the light. They look like cards from a card game, the rules as yet unknown, or 
perhaps the recovered artifacts of a lost civilization. She places the blue pills in a plastic bag and 
hands them over. 

Then you are back out the heavy apartment door, giving her a peck on the cheek. And 
then suddenly they’re there. Her eyes go wide and she slams the door quickly, but they’re not 
interested. 

“Ok hands up!” 

“What?! — hands up...” 


“Come on, come on.” 
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“All right, all right.” 

“Hand it over.” 

“Don’t know what —” 

“come on don’t bs —” 

“— you mean.” 

Sine 

“A little rough stuff here.” 
“Look —” 

“No, you look.” 

“We’re taking care of things in our own way. Don’t get in the way.” 
“How?” 

“Leave it alone.” 

“What alone?” 

“Your CPA guy.” 

“What about him?” 

“Don’t need to poke into it.” 
“Who’s trying to?” 

“Leave it alone.” 

“Here. This is what you want?” 
“Thank you.” 

“Understood?” 

“Sure. Fine. No problem. You forget. I’m one of you.” 
“You used to be.” 


“T still am. Especially given everything you get from me, including this.” And I held up 


the bag. They said nothing. 


I went out the door into the night. The night of South Boston. A cab just happened to be 


nosing around the corner. I flagged him and we were gone. 


When I got back to my place, I was met in the parking lot by two detectives. They were 


two I didn’t know. In fact, I don’t think I’d ever seen them before. They were polite enough, but 


they had come to inform me that I was now to be politely arrested. Because I was charged with, 


and soon to be indicted for, murder. In fact, double murder. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


The room was the usual off-white walls. A mirror on one side. Cameras in upper corners. 
I sat across a Formica table from Det. Martino. Det. Daly sat in a folding chair a little to the side, 
near the door. They seemed to take it all seriously, which I took to be a bad sign. J had set me up, 
was naturally the first thing that crossed my mind, but it didn’t seem entirely plausible. That he 
would kill me I could believe, that he would commit double murder right along with me and then 
contrive to have it all pinned on me, I could not believe. You could say many things about him, 
but I knew that he didn’t operate like that. On top of everything else, I couldn’t picture him 
having the ability to do it anyway. Someone else had done it. In fact, for all I knew they were 
hauling J in right then. 

“Do you know why you’re here?” 

“Yes I know why I’m here. Cut the crap.” 

“All right, fine. So you’ve been identified as having been at that party earlier that 
evening.” 

I said nothing since I knew this could not be true. 

“Do you deny?” 

“T don’t know anything about this.” 

“Tt’s double homicide.” 

“Ok.” 

“You still don’t know?” 

“How should I know anything about this? I don’t know who these people are.” 

“Do you know a person by the name of Jakob Fuller?” 

“No. I don’t. Who is he?” 

“There was video footage also.” 

“Really? Of what?” 

“From the boat.” 

“What boat?” 

“All right,” Daly said. They both looked down at the floor, as though they would find 


there some special clue to the mystery of good and evil. 
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“All right, that’s fine,” Martino said as he stood up. He raised himself up in the way 
detectives always seem to do. The other stood in the same way. They both left without saying 
anything and a cop came in and got me. 

I spent the next night in a cell by myself. The typical cot-and-can arrangement. The 
typical wrack of sliding metal gate. I couldn’t sleep that night and lay there listening, watching 
the ceiling, the walls. The beige tint of the hall light fell across the gray walkway outside the bars 
and created a bleak mood — institutional, sickly, desolate. Down a way, at some part of the jail 
that I couldn’t place, someone was shouting. But I couldn’t follow it. It was just the dire 
outpouring of a soul in distress. 

In the morning the cop came back. He seemed somewhat puzzled but was trying not to 
show it. Cops often do that when the rules of the universe contradict their expectations. 

“Come on,” he said as he slid the gate open. 

“Where we going?” 

“Come on.” 

The visiting room was empty. A woman in a black suit and a folder cradled across one 
arm stood waiting. We talked at the table assigned. The cop stood off. Shoulder length chestnut 
hair, a nice figure, slightly caked flesh-colored lacquer across cheekbones, a sticky-looking 
blackness to her lashes. She was the lawyer. She looked down at her papers most of the time, 
never at me. A couple times a quick glance at the cop or maybe at the wall clock. In her folder 
were the standard yellow legal pad and some letters in sheaves. Bail had been set at a million 
dollars. 

“That’s all?” 

“Yes,” she said looking me in the eye for the only time, then away. 

“For double homicide?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking down at her papers. 

“But it’s been paid,” she added. 

“By whom?” 

“Jakob Fuller. Your boss, right?” 

“T don’t have a boss.” 

“Well he paid it anyway.” 

“All right.” 
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“Good,” she said, as though that settled everything. 

We concluded the paperwork. She gave me a business-like handshake, a firm grip, a 
single downward yank, again without looking at me. Then she left and the cops processed me 
out. Out on the street it was raining. 

I went back to my place later that evening. I put on some music — Kind of Blue — my 
favorite, and then just let the sounds wash over me. The fact that they had that gun, plus the fact 
of the sleazy law firm coming around — looking for a way to find compromising stuff on Fuller — 
the two things together told me that J had set the both of us up with a single move. He got me to 
do this job with him. Without thinking I did it. At which point he gave the evidence of my 
involvement to a third party, while informing on me to the bureau and putting private 
investigators on Fuller as well. The people we killed were of course natural enemies of Fuller — 
rivals in his drug business, which it was known I was in as well. And now I was actually working 
for Fuller since he’d hired me, against my will. At this point, all J had to do was conceal his own 
involvement in the murder, and then cut his ties with our own drug business, and probably leave 
the country — which always seemed easy for him to do. I was stupid to have ever let him talk me 
into any of these things. I should have stuck to what I knew, had always known — cops, Boston, 
corrupt Boston cops, the corrupt Boston FBI, and maybe, every so often, corrupt Boston 
politicians — that esteemed tradition. — it was a nice familiar circuit. Now I was beginning to feel 
that I didn’t know who was who any more, or what was what. 

I naturally had to retreat into my special place, my zone, the crystal of clarity, light, and 
calm. And so, after a brief time, the world settled again into clear and comprehensible patterns. 
At one point I drifted over to the window. I could see past the brick building across the street, the 
various storefronts, the liquor store a ways down, the trees that lined the street reaching their now 
bare branches up into the sky. What is the sky? I thought. What is the earth? Where are we? Who 
are we? By then the music was over, and I sat back down. Then I stretched out on the bed and 


nodded off for a while. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


In the morning I decided to call the lawyer who had helped to bail me out. I didn’t expect 
anything to come out of this, but I thought she might at least give me a hint about why I was 
being told to do what I was — kill my partner. Fuller wanted me to do this? But I had been 
thinking that J and Fuller were really collaborating behind the scenes, in secret, while making 
me, and maybe others, think that they were enemies. 

She had seemed a bit odd to me when I was with her. It was as if she wanted to signal 
something to me but couldn’t really say it. Maybe she had even been afraid of being overheard or 
recorded. She had given me her business card and so I called the number. 

A secretary answered and took my name and number. I was told I would be called back. 
But of course the call never came. 

The next day I called. I told him that I would do what they asked. “Good,” the voice on 
the other end of the phone said. ““We’re glad that you’ve decided to cooperate. We'll contact you 
at intervals to make sure things remain on track.” 

“All right,” I said. 

“Thank you,” the voice said. “Regards.” 

Then I began to think things through. If J gave information, perhaps even the gun I had 
used, if that actually was the same one, in order to frame me and Fuller both, then it might be 
that someone else might have got to Fuller to inform him. And now Fuller was trying to use me 
against J himself. I was like a ping pong ball, a tar baby, that two different groups of people were 
throwing back and forth at each other. And then what about the thing that Gisele, J’s girlfriend, 
had told me? — that he intended to kill me? That made sense too, since naturally I knew many 
things about his activities which could bring a great deal of trouble his way. But I didn’t think he 
would go to the lengths. At bottom he had a wider range of operation than I did. And he knew 
how to put limits on what I could do. Or at least he had always thought that he did. But then, as 
is so often the way of the world, certain things happened. J became in a certain sense unsound, 
for reasons that were in some ways clear and in other ways still obscure, and it became necessary 


to set limits to his activities instead. I had been in a sense conscripted, grabbed right off the street 
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by certain interests, and told to reign him in, told in essence to run him out of town, like in the 
old movies. But this was not a movie, and the scenario had gotten more and more complicated. 

Why did J have to kill those two, the Mr and the Mrs,? And who were they, really? I was 
certain now of two things: I should never have gone along with it, and two, I had been lied to. I 
had no idea who they were. I had to try to find out. And how could the double murder of two 
such obviously wealthy types just be swept under the rug, which what the higher ups were 
promising me. I didn’t believe them, of course and I began to have a very clear image of myself 
in wrist wraps and ankle chains and a nice orange jump suit being escorted off the bus at 
Dannemora or Auburn, where, upon taking up residence, I would probably also have a rather 
limited life expectancy. 

Of course, J did have a plan, after all, and I knew all about it since he had told me and 
had even enlisted my help to a degree. I had always thought it was an insane plan and had told 
him so. Still he had trusted me with the knowledge of it, and he needed the money that came 
from our drug sales, which were mostly under my control. On top of everything else, we had 
been through so much together. We understood each other and it really wouldn’t be going too far 
to say that we loved each other. There was no one else that I trusted more. It was true he was 
always difficult to pin down, he was deceptive and evasive, but that was part of his job and mine 
as well. It went with the territory. I couldn’t picture him wanting to get rid of me. Of course, he 
maybe did not want to but was being forced into it for some reason by some parties behind the 
scenes. What did Gisele really mean anyway? What did she really know? What had she actually 
been told and what had she seen there in that place on the opposite side of the continent? And 
whoever trusts a junky, fundamentally? I’d known whole packs of them and had observed them 
up close for years. Nothing they did was ever real. So I was left with questions on top of 
questions, as I sat there in the room I like to think of as my study, looking at the walls.one of 
which is a nice red brick. The light climbing up it brick by brick, like a ladder going up into 
another world. 

And so then out on the street and we were in this world once again. The streets were like 
the gray twine my grandfather used to use to keep his tomato plants lined up with their sticks. 
What were the gray and red brick streets of the old town lined up with? — money, money and 


what else? 
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A couple of hookers hanging fake nonchalant at a corner in Jamaica plain as I pulled up. 
There was the liquor store a low white siding affair two blocks long run by the old Bulgur gang 
in the old days. Here was the place another famous gangster stuck a 45 in the ribs of a Brinks 
driver to steel the money and send it all over in the form of M16s and grenades to the Irish 
Republican Army, or so they said. The trees, bare and stark, arched over the two-lane road. The 
clapboard and brick three-deckers went past climbing up around toward Orient Heights. You 
look out over their roofs and it’s as if you’re seeing the generations of humanity — in thousands 
of boxes of brick and wood and aluminum siding. Off in the distance, the bay glowed in the sun 
with a metallic dullness, like a crinkling slate blackboard with, set around it, the filigree of the 
harbor and its docks and warehouses and the airport off to the east. Over all, there was a pale 
cold winter light. 

I sat for a while on a sideroad, a stretch of dull grass flattened down and with clumps of 
trees around. I was watching to see if there was a tail on me by going around to places that I 
normally wouldn’t. But I didn’t see or sense anything. In any case, J would figure that Fuller 
would want to keep tabs on my activities at the hooker sting operation, so he thought that, in a 
sense, I would be pinned down there. Fuller himself was very intent on working traps on certain 
types of people. He didn’t give me many details about that. he had entrusted most of that to the 
silent and remote Miss Nyguen, cool, observant, always taking note, as wizened as a piece of old 
tanned leather. I had to wonder where they had gotten her. My role was to be limited to 
overseeing the technical side of things, to make sure the mics were working, the cameras, all the 
things that would be needed to record the intimate activities of the distinguished gentleman and 
even some ladies who were to be Fuller’s clientele, or so he hoped. I had to do surveillance 
outside make sure there were no pain in the ass PIs around and make sure that we had all 
possible ID information on the customer’s including time of arrival, route, make and model of 
car, whether alone or with others, and if so who, and where did they go afterward — always an 
important point — and then, of course, keep the cops away. But that was the easy part. 

It was natural that J would figure I would be all tied up. he would figure he could make 
use of me for the strange job of his in Buffalo, and then discard me. And then too he was almost 
certainly having me followed, making sure he knew what I was doing, with whom, when and 
where I was going and whom talking to. Did he know of my original assignment, given to me by 


the local higher ups? He must have. That’s why he had tangled me up with this nice murder 
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charge. But did he also know of my new assignment — to kill him? I didn’t think so. I didn’t 
know, of course, but my instinct told me he could not have, otherwise there would have been a 
bullet waiting for me as soon as I got out of jail. But there was no bullet, just the cold winter rain 
beginning to come in grayer and grayer with the sheets of clouds sweeping in from the ocean and 
the winds that swept down the narrow brick streets of the old historic town. Boston first city 
Boston worst city. 

But I knew him I had known him for too long and I knew that he didn’t trust Fuller even 
if they were partners behind my back and certainly Fuller could not be trusted by anyone. And I 
also knew that whatever J was into he would need some money sometime. He didn’t go into the 
dope business with me because of its entertainment value. 

When trying to find the devil you go not to hell itself but rather to one of its various 
entryways. That is always where he will be, or if not him those who know him personally. And 
they can direct you from there. Boston first city, Boston worst city. 

And now, commissioned by persons whose identities I didn’t know and whose objectives 
I could only guess at, and not knowing for sure whether J really intended to kill me or not, I had 
to go out to find him. I had decided not to kill him, though. Regardless of who wanted me to do it 
and regardless of the consequences. Instead I was going to warn him. But I didn’t know where he 


was. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Mclanahan’s in Southie again. It was a place where you could find things out, grab bits 
and pieces of information the way that school kids will make rubbings of the inscriptions on 
gravestones — rub here and press there and a design, a few names, might come off clear for you. I 
needed to find out who I’d murdered. I had made a few phone calls, but I naturally had to meet 
with my contacts in person and in a place so low rent that surveillance would be easy to detect. 
Anyone unusual would stand out. There would be bugs, they could stand in a car across the 
street. But I had people for that too. 

It was around 11 in the evening. The place was full of smoke loud music and loud talk. 
Then my contact came in. Marty Best, a Boston FBI guy who had helped me in the past, and I 
was hoping he’d help me now. Instinctively he looked around the place briefly, wary, and 
careful. 

“What’s up my man?” I said as he sat down. 

“The usual. You?” 

“A charge for murder, a double in fact.” 

“That’s what I heard.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Blabber mouth.” 

“He had your best interest at heart.” 

“I’m sure. What is this anyway?” he said as he settled himself. A girl came around, “Get 
ya? Hey Marty, long time no see, where you hiding? When we going to you roll in the hay again 
and all that?” She chewed her gum and looked up. Wide mouth, a few messed up teeth then she 
squeezed his bicep. 

“How’s the old man, Katy?” 

“He’s good.” 

“Kate.” 

“Hey Steve, always so serious...” 

“T can’t help it.” 


“Problem?” 
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“Bad news.” 

“Oh yeah, what?” 

“T need to lose twenty pounds doctor’s orders.” 

“Oh that’s serious yeah look at me,” and she gave her middle, a nice rubbery spare tire, a 
slap and pluck with four fingers. 

“T’Il have a scotch neat.” 

“T’ll have the same, give me a Fosters too,” Marty said, as he pulled out some money, 
green bills looked fresh and crisp. Then she went away. In a minute later she came back with two 
shots in water glasses and his Fosters in its large blue can. Then she gave us her big toothy smile 
again and left. 

“You have any idea who they were?” he said. 

“No. They had a big yacht. Buffalo.” 

“Where’s the money come from?” 

“Real estate.” 

“Around here?” 

“No Chicago. And then California. And then art...stuff” 

“Art stuff,” he said, flat, amused. 

“Yeah art dealing. That kind of thing, sort of. Not my field.” 

“Ok. Legitimate or the mob?” 

“Both I think, as usual.” 

“Where? do you know?” 

“Where what?” 

“Where do they buy it, keep it, sell it, store it? They got warehouse for all this art?” 

“They have some kind of connections on the west coast now, some of that’s drugs but 
some maybe other things. Seemed like they went out there a lot. Where’d they find them 
anyway?” I asked. I have to admit a certain morbid curiosity. 

Marty chuckled slightly. “They floated up down stream a ways. The harbor patrol fished 
them out. They’d only been in a day or so. So they had good forensics.” 

“Ok.” 

“How’s your business?” 


“T’m looking for my partner.” 
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“Good luck,” he said. 

“No sign?” 

“Not so far. I'll keep looking.” 

“Ok. Let me know,” I said and put down the rest of my shot and got up to leave. He 
nodded by way of acknowledging the complex and dangerous nature of things, and I went out. 
Katy opened her hand in a wave like she was miming the number five, big smile, too much 
make-up and crooked teeth and all. I always thought she was so gorgeous, in her own odd way. 


Basic human goodness is always beautiful, in its own odd way. 


Later I decided to make a few phone calls. It was a type of thing I hated doing, but I felt 
the need. The Italian mob in the north of the town, with whom I had careful and wary relations. 
His name was Canalato and he controlled — really controlled — the majority of heroin on the 
shore, north and south together. J and I operated only at his say so, but we were able to acquire 
this by virtue of J’s special associations. I knew what these were, but it was a thing we never 
discussed in detail. The arrangement had worked well enough, and I was always of the opinion 
that if something was not broken it was unwise to attempt repairs. Almost no one had Canalato’s 
number, and so when they knew who it was, they connected me right off. He listened to me for a 
while and then told me to come over. 

I pulled up to the two-story red brick mansion in Brookline. Two men in dark suits met 
me as I got out, patted me down, and then escorted me in. A smiling Philippine maid took my 
coat in the hallway with its tessellated parquet floor and walnut paneling. Tony M., the boss’s 
personal assistant, came out of a side office, extending his hand, always strangely pale, soft and 
warm. It always reminded me of warm pizza dough. “Hello Steve,” he said in his equally soft 
and warm voice. Mr. C is right in here,” and he raised his right arm like parting a curtain and led 
me around a corner. Canalato was seated in a deep leather armchair. 

“Sit down,” he motioned. “Drink?” 

“No thank you.” I said. He nodded and made a small sweep with the back of one hand, 
almost like an orchestra conductor. He was prepared to hear the music of Request, Respectful 
Complaint, and Imploring Petition. 

“Problem?” 


“We’ve run into some complications at the operation we’re running.” 
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“The hookers?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Hookers always bring trouble.” He shook his jowls with brief disdain. “Never liked that 
business. Dope is just bags of powder. Hookers are, who knows what they are.” 

“Right. Well, so I need to talk to my man, but he’s running from something. Afraid to 
show his face.” 

“Why?” 

“Not sure.” 

“You need protection.” He said this as a statement, not a question. 

“No, Mr. C, thank you, that’s ok. I just need to find him and prevent him from doing 
something crazy.” 

“T can see you’re not able to say too much. I respect that.” 

“Thank you. So if any of your men sees him.” 

“Sure.” 

“Also. He’ll need money sooner or later, so if he comes to you or any of your people, 
rather than come to me, for whatever reason, given whatever it is in his mind —” 

“He was always strange, Steve, I warned you about this way back.” 

“T know, I know. And I appreciate it, and I should have listened. But now I have to be 
loyal to my guy, regardless of how —” 

“Very tense tense guy, you know?” 

“T know.” 

“Don’t know how to relax, you know?” 

“Yes. 

“Enjoy life a little.” 

aa Gh aad 

“Must be how he was raised.” 

“Yes I think so. So if he comes asking” 

“What should I do?” 

“T won’t presume to tell you your business. But if you could let me know where when 


and so forth.” 
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“Of course. I’ll send Tony himself.” By this point, Tony had positioned himself by the 
boss’s chair, a little behind, and set a soft palm on one corner of the deep leather back. He smiled 
warmly, as always. 

I got out as soon as gracefully I could. I nodded my respects to the guards, got my piece 
back on the front steps, and was seen to my car. 

My overall assessment was that Fuller himself was in line to be set up for the double 
murder of these two members of the social elite, whoever they actually were, and I was 
beginning to have my doubts about what I had been told on that score. I, as the actual shooter, 
and Fuller himself as the organizer of the hit. I had no proof of this, but I couldn’t understand 
why I had been let out so easily, why they had been so polite in fact, something quite unusual in 
my experience. And then who had stepped in to pay the bond? I was still out on bail, strictly 
speaking. But I had the feeling the interest was not primarily on me. Still I had to watch for tails 
and surveillance. 

By this point I needed to relax a little myself, and I now realized somewhat reluctantly 
that I was missing Shao Lan more and more. I knew what she was, of course, or at least I thought 


I did, but I couldn’t help myself. And I wanted to help her. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


A surprise phone call as I walked in the door of my apartment. I stood at the window 


looking out on the street, I always like to do this. The street at night has a simplicity about it. The 


dark figures might sometimes approach each other, but there are usually only two. The daylight 


world is more complicated, with threats and with offers from every side. Which was this going to 


be? 

It was Andy Espinosa one of my contacts downtown, in this case right in the DA’s office 
itself. 

“Up man?” 

“Nothing, look we’ve got this rumor floating around.” 

“What about?” 

“The charge you’ve got?” 

“You know who stepped up to that? — a million.” 

“No, not yet. Working on it.” 

“Ok.” 

“But the rumor is that Fuller’s people will try to pin the thing on you.” 

“Someone is trying to put it on him then?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Maybe.” 

“We’re not sure which way this is going.” 

I never mentioned J to my downtown contacts so I didn’t now, I pretended it was just me 
involved. 


“T won’t ask why this was done,” he said. 
“Why what was done?” 

“The hit.” 

“Don’t know anything about it,” I said. 


“Of course. But my point is there seems to be pressure on Fuller’s people, and they in 


turn might want to put pressure on the DA to dump it all on you.” 


“What’s their leverage, Fuller’s people?” 
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“The DA used to like that place you’re running.” 

“Before I was running it.” 

“Yeah I guess that’s the word and not just ...what shall I say, the run of the mill 
assignation....” 

“Fancy word.” 

“Call it what you want, but beyond that.” 

“Beyond.” 

“Beyond as in under age, who knows what....” 

“Fuller has all that?” 

“Supposedly.” 

“Ok look, Andy, thank you. Where are you?” 

“Never mind. I never made this call. This phone gets dropped in the trash right now, 
never to be seen or heard from again. Look, Steve, I don’t know what this is, but be careful, ok?” 

“Yes, I will. Thanks man.” 

“Sure.” 

And the line went dead. 

I got out my stuff. I had been increasing my use lately. Actually, for a while. I had to 
admit, it was as if sitting there in my private space, looking out the window with its rattan blinds, 
or turning my head looking at the brick wall opposite, I had to admit that there were 
complications in the world that even I could not fathom, let alone deal with. Sometimes I just 
had to go on vacation, as I always thought of it. And in a few minutes the glow of clarity and 
calm would descend, as though from a higher realm, and fill the space around me with its purity 
and dark visionary light. The bricks in the wall became strangely symbolic then, not of what 
could not be gotten past, but of the unexpected routes by which it might be — as my eye, 
fascinated, entranced, traced intricate pathways and patterns. What connects to what in the 
world? If only we could know. After a while, I slept and dreamed of Shao Lan. She was speaking 
to me from the other end of a tunnel. Her face was framed in a soft light at that end. I could not 
hear the words that she was saying. She was neither happy nor sad, and, after a while, darkness 


concealed her face. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


A few inches of snow had fallen and then partly melted. Street were black and shiny with 
sweeps of gray slush down them. Blue light from street lamps made the snow look like different 
types of wax. I got out the car and walked down the street a way, taking a random pattern 
through the neighborhood, stopping here and there, pretending to look at a menu in a window, or 
that maybe I knew someone — wait is that her oh yeah, oh no — in a bar. But so far, I could tell I 
wasn’t being followed. Then I made my way back to the bar. 

When I stepped in, I could see there was a fair crowd. I motioned for Bern and he trailed 
behind me as I went back toward the office. I wrapped with one knuckle, but the door was ajar 
with a white greenish light like Bacardi showing past the edge. 

I stepped in Bern right behind me. Sammie was on the phone, but it was nothing serious. 
In fact it was his girlfriend. 

“Not on our business line.” 

It was a running joke. In reality none of our business was over the phone, since we 
always assumed they were bugged but, in our view, the cops could track the ups and downs of 
Sammie’s love life if they wanted. 

“Where have you been?” he asked. 

“Around.” 

“Where’s around?” 

“Around is around.” 

“They’re thinking of busting our operation here. That’s what I think, you know,” he said, 
putting the phone down. 

“Maybe. We’ ll see. How’s your girl?” 

“She’s fine. You know what I’m saying?” he said as he sat down. 

“Yes I know. Anyone come around?” 

“Unmarked. All the time.” Bern said. 

“Across the street. Floating around,” Sammie said. 

“There’s that word again. What else?” 


“Some plain clothes probably, but it’s mostly the usual college kids and lifers.” 
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“Ok.” I settled back in the chair in front of the desk. They looked at me like they wanted 
me to tell them what to do, like they wanted me to tell them it would be all right and that there 
was absolutely no chance that they would end up with 10-15 year sentences for this that or the 
other, maybe more. The hated name of the overzealous and equally corrupt DA was present 
unspoken in the room like a ghost, like the thought of death. But I had nothing comforting to tell 
them, these my younger and less experienced colleagues, promising Youth who had been 
waylaid by the cruelty of the streets and fate itself into a life of crime, possible early death, likely 
prison. 

“T don’t think that’s the objective,” I said. “They’re perfectly fine with our activities as 
long as they get their percentage, which they always do as long as Mr. C gets his “rent’— (that 
was what it was called) — “and as long as nobody dies right here on our premises again, at least 
not in the next few months. Two’s enough. How’s that replacement doing?” 

“He’s cool.” 

“Ok. How much do we have on him?” 

“Enough.” 

“Did you have to get rough with him?” 

“No, he’s good, he’s cool.” 

“Ok so, yes,” I said as I leaned back waxing philosophical. The thought of death and 
destruction, mayhem, murder and blackmail, brutal intimidation — it always prompted a kind of 
philosophical reflection, I suppose. In which mood, the sufferings and joys of ordinary mortals 
seemed distant and strange. But these moods never lasted. It always all came rushing back. 

“T think there was some kind of trap I walked into.” 

They looked at me. At the time I thought that they knew nothing of my other life, my 
entire subterranean career with J. It was an underground tunnel beneath the underground that my 
life already was and had always been. It was beyond secret, it didn’t exist. I could not explain, 
and this was a problem of a different kind. If these my younger colleagues began to feel I was no 
longer up to the job, they might knife me in the back and put me over the side, quite literally 
perhaps. And so, I had to manage them. 

“T think I walked into something stupid. Set up by somebody else who was also stupid.” 

“Yeah ok,” Bern said, thoughtful, troubled. 

“But certain people are fixing it. It’s tricky but it’s getting fixed. We’re good.” 
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“Yeah all right,” he confirmed. 

“Yeah ok,” Sammie echoed. 

“Just watch for plain clothes jerks and FBI hookers and all that.” 
“Yeah sure don’t worry.” 

“And no more dead bodies for at least six months.” 


“Right,” they both said at once. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


The dignified brownstone on Marlborough Street in the heart of the fabled and historic 
Back Bay always made me feel proud. Approaching it, I felt a certain defiance as well: Yes, I 
wanted to shout, I am running a classic prostitution ring right in your midst. I am your despised 
local son from the North, your despised local son from Southie, from the wilds of Jamaica Plain 
or from Dorchester or Chelsea. You can never get rid of me. In fact, you need me. Something 
like this often ran through my mind. 

I went up the front steps. On the round pumice-stone-looking balustrade crowns epaulets 
of snow had become crystalized in a slight thaw and gleamed like brilliant shattered glass. It was 
now winter with its definite sharp chill, but in Boston the winter air is infiltrated with subtle hints 
from the ocean, making it all the more wild and more strange. I opened the heavy door with its 
leaded frosted glass and the discrete tight curtains the color of red plums. The thick red Persian 
carpet seemed to quiet the rather quiet place even further. Winter light strained through creme 
lace curtain, silvery and dusty-effervescent in the empty and still parlor to the right as you came 
in. Long deep black sofas, a fireplace, gleaming polished parquet oak floors. Miss Nyguen 
emerged silent, watchful, coming toward me with her pained politeness, her sallow complexion, 
elegant and rail thin in a black business suit with a snowy white blouse and small crimson 
broach. 

“Hello how are you? Nice to see you again, Mr. Steven,” she smiled like she had 
something quite bitter in her mouth and extended her arm, her thin chilly hand on the end of it. 

“Hello Miss Nyguen. How are you?” 

“T’m fine, thank you,” she nodded acknowledging and seemed to curtsy with just her 
head and shoulders. I knew that she would have already met with various parties behind the 
scenes. I would have to talk to her later, but for now I would put it off. 

“Is Shao Lan free, Miss Nyguen?” I couldn’t help but think of what the words meant, but 
then I looked away from it inside my mind. 

“Yes,” she said. “I think so.” 

I smiled and nodded. She smiled but looked quickly down and then disappeared back into 


her office. I stepped into the small elevator, which took me to the third floor. Miss Nyguen must 
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have rung ahead, and so Shao Lan opened the heavy mahogany door of her room. She smiled 
and looked down, standing partway behind it. She had on a white silk blouse and elegant black 
pants. 

“May I come in?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she said. 

The curtained windows made a sieve of winter light — faintly gold — on the other side of 
the room near the spot she had retreated to. It was as if she stood at the portal of another 
dimension, another world. So then I went to her and she raised both her hands to me and we 
clasped hands together. Then we were together on the low couch by the window and then in her 
bed. Later she became slightly talkative. I had gone through the place high and low when I took 
it over, and I knew where the listening devices and cameras were. I had deliberately disabled 
them for her room. So I let her talk this time and she told me more about her life. She had been 
working in a factory in Guang Dong. Then she had decided that anything would be better than 
that, and so there were certain “men” as she always referred to them — “the men” — who 
explained their proposal and which she accepted. For a while she was in Hong Kong and then 
Taipei, and then Vancouver, Canada and then here. 

“That why he like me you know,” she said. 

“Who?” I asked. 

“Hong Kong man, he like to speak Cantonese with me. Get drunk a lot. Always brag, 
usual thing.” 

“Brag about what?” 

“You know — he have big business this way that way, he’s rich will be richest man in 
Hong Kong in ten years, all like that. They all same.” 

I didn’t want to press for details just then. I was wondering if it was someone I knew or 
needed to know, and to be honest I hadn’t expected customers of the sort she was describing. On 
the contrary, we were looking for your standard issue Boston pol, or your equally standard issue 
Back Bay denizen. Hong Kong nouveau riche drunk was not what I was looking for. 

“Did he say how?” 

“How what? kiss,” she raised her face to me. She didn’t want to talk business. “You have 
other girl? No? — you’re lying.” 

“No.” 
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“Ok,” she sank back into my embrace and closed her eyes, dreaming of the other world at 
whose gate she had just lately stood. 

“Shao Lan,” I whispered. 

“Hmm? You no love me you just want I tell this I tell that — information.” She made a 
little “go away’ flick of the fingertips of one hand. 

“Come on.” 

“Ok what?” 

“What’s he going to get rich from?” 

“He’s crazy. He got so drunk, made big scene. Went down to first floor shouting singing 
—no shirt on, Miss Nyguen came out ask me what’s wrong. He dance all around — 
total drunk, fell down. We had to pull him up. Have him sleep here a while then — away. Go. In 
cab.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Leung.” 

“He said drugs and guns? He said that? Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Oh Steve,” she looked at the ceiling, then at the wall, then back at me. Then she said, “TI 
am afraid here.” I held her close to me for a while. I knew that becoming involved in this way 
was a mistake, but I couldn’t help it. She was too beautiful. Then I went down to see Miss 
Nyguen. 

She was in her office, going over delivery manifests and receipts (we naturally provided 
refreshments to the clients, which this Mr. Leung by all accounts was too fond of). Before I 
could ask about this, she turned on me aggressively. 

“T do not think it is good that you come here to see Shao Lan like you do. It is not wise.” 

“In what way is it not wise, Miss Nyguen?” 

“It is very compromising, you know perfectly well, Mr. Steven.” She always called me 
this. “She has a function. She has a job to do. She cannot be your girlfriend or whatever. Mr. 
Fuller does not like the idea.” 

“Mr. Fuller?” 

Yes? 

“You told him?” 


“No I didn’t, but he called and asked about it.” 
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“How did he know if you didn’t tell him?” 

“T don’t know. I cannot know everything, Mr. Steven. Someone else must have said 
something.” I decided to let this pass for now. She looked down at her papers. She had a pair of 
wire rim glasses — rectangular ones — on the edge of her nose. 

“Do you know a Mr. Leung? She told me there was a guy by that name who comes to see 
her?” 

“Yes, there might be,” she said without looking up. 

“Might be?” I asked. I felt almost as though I were being cast as a sort of interloper in my 
own operation. 

“There are many gentlemen, you know.” 

“He got drunk and made a scene?” 

“No. No scene. Is that what Shao Lan said? Maybe she is telling you stories, you know. 
That is what it sounds like. No, there was no incident of ‘scene.’ Everything is fine here.” 

“When did you talk to Fuller last?” 

“Last week he asked me to tell you to be more professional. That it is important not to 
draw the wrong kind of attention.” 

“T know all about that, Miss Nyguen.” 

“Good,” she said in such a way as to indicate that our conversation was over. I began to 
wonder where exactly Fuller had acquired her. It seemed an odd choice, a school-marmish 
certified public accountant to oversee a high-class brothel and secret dirt gathering operation. I 
would have liked to think that Jakob Fuller knew what he was doing and let it go at that, but for 
whatever reason I couldn’t let it go. There was something genuinely odd about Miss Nyguen, 
and the process by which we had been stuck with her. But I couldn’t expend time on it right then. 
There could be any number of security leaks in our set up, but the point was to avoid the most 
dangerous ones, and so I had to let the issue of Miss Nyguen go for the time being. 

As I stepped out the door, the clear winter light and the fresh cold air were like another 
world. And it was a relief to get out, and yet I missed Shao Lan already, and I was more worried 
about her all the time. Then to darken my mood still more, as I stepped down to the sidewalk and 
went down the street, I noticed someone on the opposite curbside slide into a dark SUV. He 


waited for me to pull out, but then I caught sight of him drifting in and out of my wake as I made 
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my way across town, all with the expert casual precision of a professional. I was both surprised 
and yet not surprised. We had not seen each other in quite a while, and his sudden 


re-appearance brought various things into a new focus for me. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


I spent the next two days floating around town avoiding surveillance as best I could and I 
knew that it would be there, trying to connect with the traces of my one-time partner and now 
assassination target. Would I really have to kill him? And would I actually do it after all? 

The streets of the city passed — and the lights of the city and the nights and the days of the 
city, and, at night, in the depths of the night, its darkness, which also passed. I went to the harbor. 
This was dangerous and I knew I shouldn’t do it. But I couldn’t resist the pull of the old stories 
of the South Boston gangsters, the famous names, the infamous names — it all came back to me 
and I wondered how I had come to this exact point. If I could retrace my steps, if there were a 
secret route through the labyrinth of Boston that I might somehow take, might somehow find 
hidden somewhere — like those tales where you step through a looking glass or through the 
cracks ina wall, if there were a secret thread hidden somewhere in some nook or cranny, maybe 
in the crannies of the red brick paving stones of the old parts of the town, that would lead me 
back in time to a place where I could turn off and take a different route and end up in a different 
destination, a different destiny.... The harbor burned in the night with the dark light of its secret 
activity, so much of it illegal, most of it dangerous. Strange colored lights shone far off, like the 
highlights in a dark impenetrable gemstone, the still and yet never still, metallic gleaming, the 
almost invisibly dark water. I knew suddenly sitting there that I would not do it. I couldn’t do it. I 
had almost decided on going ahead with it, a while after being let out. Jail is bad enough, but the 
worst thing about it is that it gives you a slight foretaste of prison. And that is a place you do not 
want to go. It’s like opening the vial of a poisonous chemical, a dangerous acid say, and getting a 
slight whiff — and you know instantly that it’s something you want no part of. That’s what jail is 
like, and prison is getting the poison straight, it’s living in a vat of poison every day. But maybe I 
would have to prepare for that. If so, it would mean that I would have to start calling in all sorts 
of favors in all sorts of places, since I would need a support system inside and protection. I didn’t 
know if I had the influence, the pull, any longer. Some parties who strictly speaking owed me 
didn’t want to have anything to do with me anymore. But if I was going away for double murder, 
I would need something waiting for me inside, and if the murder was of important types 


connected to even more important types engaged in some of the illegal things taking place right 
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down there in the darkness some miles past my wondering wandering gaze, then I would 
definitely need something, and something more beyond that. I didn’t know if I could get it. 

On the third night I sat in a booth at the back of our place, watching the crowd, listening 
to the music, thinking, watching our new bar girl Anastasia flirt and banter with college guys and 
get chatty with college girls and even with the occasional drug addict and the ever-present riff 
raff of chronic drunks and dislodged pole dancers turned courtesans. She floated in a lime green 
light before an array of tannish cylinders and overturned retorts of mystic red and amber. Sheila 
Jane was hanging out at the end of the bar. She sometimes waited tables for us. But she was 
temperamental and would work for a while, have a fight with her latest boyfriend, and then quit, 
staying by herself in her dorm room. Then she’d show up a few months later looking for work. I 
always took her back, despite her unreliability. I guess I had a soft spot for her. She was tall with 
honey blond hair down to the small of her back, long slender arms, nice curves. I loved the 
graceful way she moved as floated from table to table when we were busy. the expression in her 
face alternated between open and cheerful and then at other times pensive and seemingly 
troubled. Maybe I was in love with her too. But all this flitted through my mind just briefly as I 
made my way past. Fear was beginning to pull me down, to eat away as only it can do, and I was 
starting to use way too much. I knew it was an increasing problem. I sat there thinking about it 
and various other things, planning, calculating, resolving. Then, out of the shadows there came a 
stranger. He was suddenly there. The boys were on him very soft and quick and nonchalant, but I 
raised my hand and they let him thread his way through to my booth. Then he sat there in the 
light across from me. I had never seen him before. 

“Do I know you?” 

“No.” 

“Good.” 

“He says to meet at the T station in North Quincy in the south on the 5", at 10 pm. Come 
by yourself.” 

“I’m always by myself. Who are we talking about? Wait let me guess, my partner?” 

YES.” 

“What’s he want?” 

“He says you need to talk. He said that you would know what it was. Also, to not use the 


phone.” 
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At this I couldn’t help laughing out loud. 

“Yes, all right,” I said. “I'll remember that. What else he say?” 

“Watch out for people following you now, says there’s liable to be a lot. I have to go.” 
And he gave me a quick somewhat disapproving glance with a downward nod of his chin, long 
gray brown waves of wispy half-bald hair shimmering weirdly in the weird light. 


“Ok,” I said. “I'll be there.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


The next morning in the sober light of early dawn it occurred to me that I didn’t know 
what to expect. Giselle had warned me, but perhaps she was lying. J was going to kill me. Or 
was she telling the truth, dredging it up — in the insanity and confusion of her addiction — out of 
the depths of secrecy where it was supposed to have remained hidden. It was true: J was setting 
me up after all. The contract on him I had supposedly been given would be his excuse to kill me 
in self-defense. Or perhaps a third party was setting us up to kill each other. This too was 
possible. 

Two nights later I got a cab to the place I was told — one of the southern stops of the 
greater Boston metro, in the northern part of the city called Quincy, named after the famous 
political family but also sometimes called the Granite City because of the old stone quarries 
along its south eastern edge. The station sat off a side road that forked off from one of the feeder 
four lanes that wound down along the coast south of Boston itself. 

I got out of the car. Most of the snow that had fallen was gone now and the night was full 
of a grainy white mist with yet a hint of more snow in it. My breath made a spool of vapor as I 
walked, collar up head down, toward the station, a low gray concrete building with a bus stop 
along its front and dim placards of light the color of cardboard cast here and there by overhead 
fluorescents. The mist made everything look distant and somehow weightless. Since it was late 
there were only a few people around, one or two elderly Chinese housewives, a custodian going 
to his night shift in brown jumpsuit with a denim jacket over it, two or three college students 
looking hunched and intent, an out-of-control high school kid or two with chains and fake leather 
and chopped up hair. Everyone going to his or her own destiny or fate. No one paying attention 
to anything except the illusory image of what that might be, in which they were enveloped as 
though by a second mist. I paid and passed through the gate that seemed to snap open, and then 
clicked shut behind me. Down the stairs, where the light had gone out in almost well-like 
darkness I could see the metal gashes of the lethal trough where the train was sucked past on its 
electrified tracks, fed by the deadly and fabled third rail. Do not touch the third rail, one has 
always heard. Proceed north were the instructions, and so I walked the length of two or three 


city blocks past one glassed-in booth, the other travelers fewer and fewer as I went until there 
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were none and the booths themselves were dark. Then, in the distance, out of the grainy mist and 
the depths of the dark sporadically lit station, J came toward me, walking by himself. There was 
nothing in his hands, which were loose at his side. A leather jacket too light for the weather, dark 
dress pants, black shoes. His high forehead with its Widow’s Peak gradually becoming clear. I 
was not armed. I did not know what would happen. 

Then he smiled as our eyes met in the dim light, a light like the water in an aluminum 
wash pail. A little shrug and nod on his part as though we were tourists on vacation meeting up 
with each other by happy chance. 

“So how are you?” he said. 

“Are we being recorded, do you think?” 

“No.” He looked down and shrugged. It was as if his body language said yes we might be. 
But he no longer cared. 

We had been walking, then stopped. I looked around seeming casual. “Video?” 

“No.” He shook his head. “It’s why I chose this spot. You know.” 

“What are we doing now?’ I asked. We started walking again, pacing the deserted 
platform back and forth, on either side the electrified rails leading on to the city of Boston and to 
infinity. Boston first city, Boston worst city. 

“You’re running a prostitution brownstone set-up for my associate Jakob Fuller. For the 
purpose of entrapping important influential types, mostly male, a few not.” 

“Yes, I know all that.” 

“Good. Sometimes the most obvious things are also the most revealing. Don’t you 
think?” 

“And yet,” I said, “it is always thought that appearances are deceptive. Misleading even.” 

“But the apparent and the obvious are two different things. Isn’t that right?” 

“T suppose that’s true,” I acknowledged. We stopped and stood looking at each other face 
to face. He did not have a gun I was now certain. 

“Tt is true,” he nodded to emphasize the word is, then turned his head as though 
contemplating the tracks and the Lobachevskian distance in which somehow parallel lines would 
meet, somehow somewhere. “And remember,” he went on, “the difference between the obvious 
and the apparent is crucial in our particular line of work.” He seemed to almost spit out the word 


particular. 
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“Crucial. Definitive,” he continued, and looked straight at me. And I knew then that I had 
been mistaken about his intentions, and about whether he was armed. But he didn’t have to shoot 
me himself, the shooter was concealed somewhere in the dark distances of the parking lot 
beyond, or the dark deserted outskirts, the streets around. Who even now was watching me 
through the same infrared scope I had used on the Mr and the Mrs. I moved away slightly, slowly 
in an unobtrusive manner. But, of course, J knew what I was doing. Did he smile slightly? In the 
dark, I couldn’t be sure. We started pacing back and forth again. 

“Why the focus on this Fuller guy, you never told me?” 

“Fuller has political objectives,” he said. Then he emphasized — “Ambitions. Here.” He 
was walking, his gaze on the concrete platform. Snow was beginning to form as though 
precipitated out of the vague white mist. Minute sparklings of near flakes were like tiny sequins 
in the air. 

“T thought he was on the west coast,” I said. 

“No,” he said in a very definite way. “He’s from here.” 

I was about to ask about how long Shao Lan had been connected to Fuller but then 
decided not to. Perhaps I wanted to keep her information to myself. But I also didn’t want to 
draw attention to her beyond what might be needed. 

“So have you been instructed to kill me?” he asked. 

I have to admit I was startled. I noticed that he was not looking at me but down at the 
platform still, Why wouldn’t you study someone’s reactions and facial expression if you were 
going to ask a question like that? I had one or perhaps two seconds in which to answer, or to not 
answer — but to not answer would itself be an answer. The night had gotten colder and a wind 
was starting to blow through the cavernous spaces of steel and concrete all around us. The 
colored night lights — red and green and silver — of the 8 and 10 story office buildings and 
apartment houses glinted in the dark beyond, just visible in the mist. There was more snow 


starting. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


We walked back toward the other end of the station, the way I had come. Minutes later 
we were sitting in my car, J’s powerful head with its high forehead, aquiline nose, his 
characteristic widows peak backlit by the illuminated darkness of the parking lot with its few 
grayish silver lights. And so I had lied. I had said the thing that was false. I sat there wondering if 
he could tell, but it seemed that he hadn’t been able to, and now suspected nothing. At least 
that’s how it seemed. Even then, a scarce few minutes later, I was already replaying that moment 
in my mind. 

“So have you been instructed to kill me?” 

“No,” I said. And so I lied. I had decided in my mind — I had resolved — that I wouldn’t. 
But then I did. 

The station was almost deserted now. We were alone with each other, the night, the 
coming winter storm, the ruthless city beyond. Then as I drove, I began to wonder all over again. 
Perhaps I was being led into a trap. The glittery mist was deepened with a kind of bright steamy 
fog that the headlights burned into. Fragments of sidewalks, bridge rails, stark looking trees in 
rows, flowed past as we made our way back north. Boston first city, Boston worst city. 

“What am I supposed to do about this murder charge? You do know I was picked up?” 

“Did she come get you?” 

“Who? That lawyer?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes.” 

“So, yes. I did know. That’s how you got out.” 

“What’s going to happen with that?” 

“You don’t have to worry.” 

“No?” 

“No.” 

What did he mean by that? Did it mean I didn’t have to worry because I’d be dead by the 
end of the night anyway? 

“Tt’ll all be pushed onto Fuller?” 
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He said nothing. He had one gloved hand at the top of the steering wheel, the other hand 
on the dash. He was concentrating on the road. 

“He’s taking the hit for double murder? Somehow I can’t picture that,” I said. 

“Use your imagination.” 

The plan was that Fuller would be identified as the malefactor who ordered the 
assassination of two of the East coast’s most beautiful beautiful types. It would be a scandal, but 
there would be a nice dearth of solid evidence. He would spend no time in jail, a few annoying 
court dates naturally, but beyond that, nothing. The shooter or shooters had disappeared into the 
depths of the chill night and were sadly never apprehended. It was an inexplicable tragedy, a 
dark impenetrable enigma to all but a select few. Fuller’s social cache, of course, would be 
damaged beyond repair, and so his days as an operator and arranger of the silver fox type would 
be over. He would have to retreat to futures trading and dim import-export maneuvers and that 
would be that. 

“Why is it important to take this guy down?” 

“We’re not taking him down. We’re just hedging hm in.” 

“But why?” 

“He’ll be bad for our business. For one thing, your people don’t want him around.” 

“True.” 

“And we think he’s become unsound.” 

“Unsound?” 

“Unsound.” 

“That’s a nice word.” 

“Yes, I think so. Unsound in several ways.” 

“Who’s we?” 

“T can’t get into that. But we do think it. So he has to be —” 

“Hedged in.” 

“Yes.” 

An integral part of this hedging would involve orchestrating a set of groundlings who 
would bear false witness against the elegant and rakish Jakob Fuller, to the effect that he had 
repeatedly expressed a decided ill will toward the deceased couple, to the effect that this had 


gone so far as to involve murderous intent, to the effect that he had gone so far as to engage 
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underworld denizens to realize this wish, and then the supporting cast would be presented as 
exhibits A B C and so forth. We now had to round up our supporting cast. I could tell from his 
mood and gestures and tone of voice that there were powers behind the scenes that did not want J 
around either, though their exact reasons I would find out only much later, after many winding 
paths, in shock and in horror in fact. But I could also see that he had ammunition to use against 
them if he wanted, as perhaps he did, and this involved tangling Fuller up in this inconvenient 
way. And yet I suspected that it — the charge — would come back toward me anyway, as 
promised, if I didn’t carry out my assignment. Or was he going to get me first? This I didn’t 
think was any longer an immediate hazard. He might try to later, but for various reasons I didn’t 
think he was planning it right now. He clearly had too many other things on his mind. I could 
only guess what they were, though I would find out later, through many winding pathways as 
I’ve said, in shock and in horror. 

But a surprise, wonderful and terrible, was in store for me when I got back to my 


apartment. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


The door buzzer rang loud and startling in the middle of the night, pulling me up out of a 
dream, like a fish yanked up out of the water, mouth gaping. Not my mouth but my eyes were 
suddenly wide agape, my gaze swimming in the darkness, looking for clues — who what, and 
then where, where’s my gun — And I found it, there by the bedside table, my heart slow steady, 
but my limbs alert, tense. Only then I realized what it was. Someone down in the lobby buzzing 
to come up. The clock said 3:45. I asked at the intercom but there was only a strange sound and 
then the suggestion of a voice, but no real voice it seemed. Was it a trick? Was this possibly J’s 
ambush. Made to look like an intruder? 

I put some clothes on and made my way carefully down the hall, automatic hidden behind 
my hip. The dim hallway with its yellowed looking concrete, the indoor-outdoor carpet down the 
center and its metal rim, a copper color. The strangers’ doors, strangers my neighbors, ticking 
past, and rounding the corner of the stairs I looked out to see who it might be. Though at this 
point I knew it wasn’t serious, just some odd thing, maybe a drunk at the wrong address. But 
then I saw that it was Shao Lan. She was curled up on her side, clutching a black carryall bag to 
her chest. a long red coat, black spike heels, her bare legs just visible. Her long black hair partly 
covered her face. I thought for a moment she might be unconscious but then she stood up, a bit 
unsteady on her feet. She looked at me. 

I knew that something was wrong. 

In my apartment she would not talk for quite a while. She curled up on the couch with a 
blanket wrapped around her. Then I brought her into my bed and we slept together in our 
underwear my arms draped over the soft curve of her hip. In the middle of the night — with the 
wind blowing and strange shadows of bare branches flexing and reaching on the wall, the room 
slightly lit by the dim moonlight that filtered through the edge of the blinds — she cried out in her 
sleep and sat up. For a second she seemed not to know where she was and she spoke aloud in 
Cantonese toward the other room, as though she expected someone to be there and she was 
calling to them, asking them something. I placed my hand on her back and she turned toward me. 
Her cheekbones were so high and angular that in the dim light deep shadows hollowed the sides 


of her face. 
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“Shao Lan,” I said. “What’s wrong?” 

Then she shook her head. 

“Tell me. Come on.” 

“Don’t make me go back there. Please. Ok? Please?” 

“You can stay here. Tell me what’s wrong? Did someone hurt you? That crazy drunk guy 
again?” 

“No. It’s Miss Nyguen.” 

“What about her?” 

“She said she would get me deport.” 

“Deported?” 

Ves: 

“Why?” 

“She is evil. She has bad spirit inside.” 

“Could be. What did she say?” 

“She don’t like I see you. You come to see me so much. She said it’s bad for security.” 

“T’m the one who takes care of that.” 

“T don’t know, Stevie.” And she flopped down against me. 

“What else did she say?” 

“Someone I never saw before came to my room. He said he would kill me if I saw you 
anymore. If we — you know, in bed — anymore.” 

“Who?” 

“Never saw before.” 

“When?” 

“Other night.” 

“American man?” 

“yess 

“One of the security guards?” 

“No different. Never saw before. Very nice clothes. Looked like rich man. I’m scared. He 


seemed very bad, mean. Evil spirit inside too, like Miss Nyguen but worse.” 
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I held her against me and she began to tremble and then cry softly, begging me not to 
send her back. I told her she could stay with me. I could not at that moment see what sorts of 
problems this might cause. 

For the next week she stayed in my apartment while I tried to figure out what had 
happened. I knew Fuller himself wouldn’t do something as stupid as what she’d described. He 
would send someone. Miss Nyguen must have told him and he sent a goon, albeit a well-dressed 
one, to terrorize Shao Lan. Fuller must have been afraid of information that she might be leaking 
to me. So after I had let her relax for a while and after promising repeatedly that I wouldn’t send 
her back, I began to gently ask her for more information about what she had been seeing and 
hearing and learning about in that place. 

It was odd living with her. I had never lived with someone that I loved before. I had loved 
different women, but situations made it impossible, and I had unfortunately lived with one who I 
realized I didn’t love. In fact, we had even married and that experience and what it led to had 
been enough to warn me off that sort of arrangement ever since. Watching her move around the 
apartment in her quiet way, as though she were inwardly working out a complex problem, was 
also something new for me. What is a human being that they inwardly, silently, telling no one, 
can work out complex problems? I began to wonder about this, watching her, feeling her 
presence; her form moving around the four-square walls was a door sometimes opening, even if 
briefly, to another world. When I took my “medicine” as she called it — ni de yau — your 
medicine — she sat on the couch watching the television, but secretly observing me with a kind of 
concerned tolerance. Her face over me very close, like a shadow, wreathed by the onyx waterfall 
of her hair, against the dim ivory light of a morning of a wet soft snowfall, her lips saying ‘you 
must careful, not too much, I’m worry sometime.’ Then her lips, sealing the point, and then her 
inquiring gaze to see if I understood. ‘Ok?’ she repeated. Or at other times, watching her eat 
something that she really enjoyed — hen hao chu...bu tzuo de tzan ting...really good, not a bad 
restaurant — after we had ordered something from one of the local places. She never wanted to 
eat Chinese food, only other kinds — Indian (her favorite), or Mexican, or Italian. “I’m western 
girl now,” she would say as she arched up to her full height — not very high — and pirouetted in 
the middle of the room, both arms floating out to her side like the filaments of a flower; or else 
the afternoon she showed me some photos that she had with her, secreted like some kind of 


contraband in her bag: her with a girlfriend in Guang Dong, standing by some trees in a park, or 
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Shao Lan by herself, sitting on a bench with a large fluffy white dog in her lap. For some reason 
she had collected a double handful of photos from the old days of Viet Nam, the war years and 
before. I never asked her why she did this, something told me not to. They were black and white 
photos — of a middle-aged man in a cyclo in casual knit shirt and Bermuda shorts, smoking a 
cigarette, checking his watch, the driver expressionless, watching the traffic crowding past and 
around, another of a fruit vendor, an older woman, her face wrapped up in a thin scarf and 
traditional hat, and another of a flower vendor, a young girl of 13 or 14 standing in the stall of a 
traditional market, the gray tiles of the street in the black and white photo, the wooden tables, the 
large pots piled up on shelves, so many flowers overflowing from the pots and cannisters as 
though from fountains. She wears a traditional ao dai. The photograph has a stark beauty; a 
muted lyrical beauty capturing one corner of a crowded by-way in an ancient city. This flower of 
a girl amid these other flowers stands with one bare foot and one in a sandal, and she looks down 
at a small clutch of flowers in her hand that she seems to be tying into a bouquet of some kind. 
Traffic and a confused late-night crowd flows around the stall and her. 

One afternoon we went down the list of clients whose names she could remember. It was 
clear after a little while that she hated doing this, she hated thinking about it all and tried to block 
everything from her mind as soon as it was over. Her memory was scanty, fragmented, vague, 
and her attitude was that of someone undergoing a just-tolerable medical procedure in which 
something was being painfully extracted. I didn’t push beyond a certain point. But there were a 
few names that rang some bells. There was a Hong Kong guy we had known for a while — not 
her drunk, a different guy, there was a Taiwan import-export guy we’d known just as long, there 
was someone who I knew was a good friend of a prominent Boston banker — this name surprised 
me especially. Not all of these men were Shao Lan’s customers, some were just frequent fliers at 
the place. I was supposed to be getting this information from Miss Nyguen and from my own 
guys, but I had begun to feel that there was a certain lack of information coming from her, and I 
even had some doubts about the reliability of my own people. But as I say, some bells were 


beginning to ring. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


I went back to the Marlborough street place the next day and had a talk with Miss 
Nyguen. She did not want to talk, of course, but I insisted. I caught her coming out of her office 
in her busy purposeful way. She always reminded me of a social worker attending to a set of 
clients or maybe a nurse making the rounds of her ward. 

“Hello Miss Nyguen. I need to speak to you.” She stopped where she was, poised in the 
middle of the hallways with its gleaming parquet floor, about to step into the small elevator. 
Polite, slightly annoyed. 

“Ts something important? Can wait perhaps, Mr Steven?” she always called me this. 

“No, not really. I need to talk to you now. Is your office free?” 

“Yes of course. Why would it not be?” 

“T mean is anyone else in it?” 

“No. Of course not. No one is ever there except for me. You know.” 

“Can we go there?” She began to move in that direction, passing by me without looking 
at me. She was not annoyed. She knew that something was up, and her manner was more like 
someone who'd been caught in something and was trying to not let on too much, give away too 
much. Cons are always like that and I knew from the square one that she was a con artist. But of 
what kind exactly? Where had Fuller got this person? Did even he know? I’d been wondering for 
a while. 

“Yes, what?” she asked, without looking at me as we both sat down. She glanced at the 
floor then at the wall and briefly at the window with its heavy green drapes. Morning light was 
making a dusty quiver of ginger ale rays just past their outer hems. Then she did look at me, 
forcing a tight smile. She was a severe slim woman of medium height, handsome rather than 
pretty, with sharply defined features, and long black hair to which she sometimes added streaks 
of henna and which came halfway down her back. Though often she kept it pinned up in a tight 
French knot at the back of her head. She favored business suits in subdued colors — dark brown, 
navy blue, sometimes black, a tasteful broach at the lapel. 

“Shao Lan is with me,’ I said 


“Yes, we know,” she confirmed, as though acknowledging an annoying painful fact. 
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“Who’s we?” 

“We the staff. You know who is here. We cannot have one of our girls she just disappear 
and we don’t know where she went. So I ask the men to find out.” 

So I was being trailed by my own men. But they could just be added to the list. I had been 
aware of ghostly presences — skillful surveillance always comes across like that once you’re 
aware of it — right from the beginning. 

“And they determined,” she struggled with this word a little, looking down at the desk, 
shaking her head slightly like someone choking something down. “That she was with you.” 
“Yes,” she added, a certain bright triumphant glint in her eye. 

“T’m the one doing security here, Miss Nyguen.” 

“No, it is mutual responsibility.” I decided to let this pass for the moment. “Anyway,” I 
said, “she’s with me. She came to me because she was afraid. If you are doing so much security, 
then how come she is being threatened by this stranger?” 

“Was no stranger.” 

“Just like that incident with the drunk Mr. Leung” 

“No,” she said shaking her head. 

“T want you to tell me who this guy was.” 

“You have to give Shao Lan back, Mr. Steven.” 

“You have to tell me who that was.” 

“Ts no one.” 

“This guy is banned from now on. So is the other, Mr. Leung.” 

“Ts no one like that.” 

“T want you to make sure she’s safe. She’s not coming back until that’s taken care of. Do 
you understand?” 

“No one like that. And he don’t do anything like that.” 

“Yes, there was.” 

“No, she’s lying. She lying girl. She tricks you all the time. I know what kind of girl she 
is. You can’t see it. You are blind, she has made you blind.” 

I didn’t know what to say to that and she gave me another one of her triumphant little 
glints, raising her chin a bit this time as though to say, ‘Yes, there, you see? Now you see what’s 


really been going on.’ 
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I don’t remember what I said, but I made sure that she understood the ground rules. 
Whoever she was, whatever she was, and whoever she was really working for, I wasn’t going to 
be told what to do in my own operation. I have to admit, I got a bit threatening with her. She 
stiffened up a little and became still. And said something to the effect that of course she 
understood and would do as I said. I left at that point, but I knew I could not trust her, nor my 
own men either, and I knew there would be more trouble later. I didn’t know at the time just how 
much. As I was on my way out, one of my guys approached me. It was Boyle and he always 
adopted this begging-your-pardon-sir forelock tugging manner. He was an Irish guy from the Old 
Country itself, and so maybe that explained it. I often thought someone should let him know he 
was in the New World now. Always knew he was a phony and was sorry I’d brought him on. 
Miss Nyguen was bad enough 

“What is it?” 

We were standing on the steps outside. The wind from the east blew the Atlantic Ocean 
through the dark and narrow streets of Back Bay. No matter how rich you are, the wind still 
blows over you and your stately townhouses. A rich lady in an expensive fur coat was walking a 
Doberman past on the opposite side of the street. Jockey caps of crystalized snow and small goat 
beards of ice were on fire hydrants along our side, wisps of cirrus clouds flowed through the 
heights of the bright morning sky. Boston with its special homely beauty that always tore my 
heart, Boston with its darkly concealed wickedness, that had also hardened my heart and which 
was making me into a near drug addict 

“Guy says he needs to talk to you.” 

“Who?” 

“Covetino.” 

“Why?” 

“Says it has to do with ‘current events.’ That’s what he said ‘current events.’” 
“All right, where?” 

“Says to meet in the Public Garden.” 
“Are you kidding?” 
“No that’s what he said.’ 


“He approached you?” This seemed off to me immediately. 
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“No. McHugh, they said. A strange guy they didn’t recognize came by the bar. Said to 
tell someone to tell you this, says you, him — ” He tic-tocked his shoulder. “‘— need to be away 
from everything, it’s important.” Then he shrugged, “I don’t know.” The messenger careful to 
disconnect himself from the message, as though from some poisonous glue. 

“Ok,” I said. “Ill take care of it.” 

“Sure.” Another invisible forelock tug and begging-your-pardon-sir shoulder feint and 
away he went into the depths of the dark street, itself enveloped by the luminous distances of the 
morning. I hadn’t slept more than a few hours in days and I was exhausted and I was wondering 
about Shao Lan, if she was all right. And I have to admit Miss Nyguen’s words, like an injected 
poison, had already begun to change the way I saw her, but I fought against this in my mind as I 
headed down the street. I didn’t trust anything anymore, and so even if I could not trust Shao 
Lan, I still loved her. I decided, as a kind of act of will, that I would still love her anyway no 
matter what. And I also decided, as an act of intelligence not will, not to trust anybody else, 
including my own men, and so as far as that meeting was concerned, I would not be there. I 
sensed a set up. Covetino — “Cuv” as he was called — was an FBI guy I had known for years. He 
was a friend and I had always trusted him, in fact with my life. But, just then, standing in the 
middle of Marlborough Street in the bright morning light I figured that meeting him in the Public 
Garden in the middle of the night was not something I was going to do. Maybe another time and 
at some other place, but not now. I went back to my place and tried to relax, and then finally did, 
in my usual way. But before long there was more strange news. Strange, unexpected, tragic, 


fatal. The usual things. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY 


The next morning Bern called and told me that one of our bar tenders, a young woman by 
the name of Anastasia, had disappeared. Police looked into it and two days later they found her 
body in a car on the outskirts of Quincy, dead from an apparent overdose. I didn’t know what to 
make of this. She had worked for us for two years, an immigrant family from eastern Europe — 
quiet, watchful, conscientious, honest, a straight arrow. I hadn’t pegged her for a user and was a 
little skeptical about the report, especially since the case seemed to be wrapped up so quickly. 
But there was nothing to be done. 

I went over to talk to my people to see what they were making of it. When I came 
through the front door, there was an odd atmosphere. Mary Kay, one of our other girls, was 
wiping down the bar. It looked like she was polishing its dark red wood with her white blue- 
trimmed cloth. She had a troubled serious look and glanced up just briefly and nodded her head. 
It was an enigmatic gesture. But perhaps I thought of this only later. I went straight to the back 
room. 

There was Bern, Sammie, and T. Shaw. (His name was Tyler, which he hated, and so he 
went by just T.) They were sitting in a circle on the wooden straight back chairs we had. It 
looked like a funeral. They were very still, quiet, each thinking his own thoughts. 

“What’s the word?” I said. 

“Something’s up, something’s funny.” 

I took up a chair near the desk, a little bit to the side of them. it was as if they were my 
three advisors, my three wise men. 

“What’s up, what’s funny?” I said. 

Bern uncrossed his legs as though he had to make a special effort to say what he was 
going to. “Wasn’t an accident.” 

“No?” 

“No.” He shook his head as he looked down at the floor. I recalled that he had been 
seeing Anastasia on the side off and on. He was broken up but couldn’t let it show. 

“Not an accident,” he said and gave me a straight look. Was he blaming me? The thought 


crossed my mind. 
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“Where is she now?” 

“No one knows.” 

“Really?” 

“Right,” Bern said. 

“Where is... you know.” I didn’t want to use the word ‘body.’ 

“No one knows. Just gone,” T said. 

“Then who says it’s an overdose?” I said. 

“Cops,” Sammie put in with a definite disdain. 

Just then Mary Kay knocked and curled her head around the door. Her blond hair 

seemed so beautiful just then, in contrast to the door’s black paint and heavy locks and alarms. 

“Mr. McNaughton is on the phone out front.” She saw I was a little surprised. Almost as 


a kind of apology she went on: “Do you want me to transfer it back here?” She meant my desk 


phone. 

“No that’s ok. P’Il come out. Tell him I'll be there in a minute.” 

“Ok,” she said softly, and ducked her head and disappeared. The door was a prison door 
once again. 


I turned back to my wise men. “All right, look. The cops must be covering up, so just 
chill out. We don’t do anything right off.” 

“It’s a direct attack,” Sammie said. “First our accountant guy now this.” 

“Attack by whom?” I said. “We don’t know we have to figure it out.” They all nodded 
reluctantly. “Just make sure no one strange comes around. Don’t do anything right now. If the 
cops are in on it, which they must be, we don’t want to rile them up. Last thing we need.” 

“Think it’s the wops in the north?” 

“T don’t know, Bern,” I said. “just do what I say for now. Don’t do anything crazy. You 
understand what I’m saying?” 

“Yeah sure,” he said quiet and serious. 

“Doing crazy things and you don’t know what you’re doing doesn’t help anything. All 
right, I got to talk to this guy.” 

“Who is it?” 
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“McNaughton,” I said. They looked at me wondering but didn’t say anything. Their dark 
brown suits looked heavy when you saw them against the white gray floor tile and the pale green 
concrete walls. 

I got up and went out. I couldn’t help wondering if there was something going on among 
them. Maybe I had employees who were going behind my back, doing things on their own, 
getting in over their heads and getting themselves, or their partners, killed in the process. And 
then they have to try to cover it up, making me think it’s one thing when it’s really something 
else. All this went through my mind in a flash as I went out the door. 

Mary Kay was washing glasses. There were two drunks getting their morning fix, one 
bald grizzled beard guy, parrot nose green turtle neck dirty pullover. His friend in a blue jean 
jacket and jaunty leather cap with yellow white hair sticking out from it. They sat there sullen 
and quiet. 

“Got any music, Mary?” I asked as I slipped behind the bar. She nodded and went over to 
put the radio on. It was a jazz station. Plinkety auras of a vibraphone solo echoed — magic, 
angelic, ghostly — through the empty bar with its dark tile floor, its square black tables. Late 
morning light through the windows, the blinds half up casting razor slash lines of light and shade 
onto the blond wood of some booths near them. 

I went up into the little storage room where we had the secret house phone, different from 
the public phone out front. 

“Yeah?” I said. 

“We need to meet.” 

“Who’s we?” 

“T’ve got two other guys with me. I was talking to them about what we were talking 
about, ok?” 

“Yeah sure.” 

“Tf you really want to try to do this.” 

“T’m just looking for them to hold off for a little bit. Since when they —” 

“Tt’s not just the kid, it’s also this girl.” 

“Girl.” 

“Yeah did you hear? One of your own bar tenders.” 


“Yes. I know, I heard, how did you know?” 
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“Word of mouth.” 

“T see.” 

“Tt’s other stuff.” 

“This is why they’re crusaders for justice all of a sudden?” 

“If you’re going to talk like that it isn’t going to help, let me just tip you off.” 

“Ok, that’s fine. Yes, all right. So where?” 

“Meet us over at Torino’s. We’ll be at a table in the back.” 

“Ok. When?” 

“About two hours. We’ll have lunch.” 

I agreed and left shortly after, wondering if there was anyone at all anywhere around me I 


could trust. Well, maybe Mary Kay, I thought. But I knew that was probably about it. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


The place was called Torino’s, an Italian restaurant over in the North End. It was an 
ordinary family place, nothing fancy. A quiet subdued atmosphere, warm and fragrant in the 
manner of all good Italian restaurants, walls painted a sort of mocha color, polished blond wood 
of the floor contrasting with the darker wood of chairs and tables. Friendly raven-haired 
waitresses in black outfits with white aprons tied around. A young maitre’d noticed me as I 
stepped in. I gave him McNaughton’s name. 

“Sure, right this way,” he smiled and led me to a table far in the back. 

McNaughton saw me as we approached and raised his chin without smiling. He had two 
guys with him that I didn’t know. A guy about Bud’s age by the name of Lyman — close-cropped 
salt and pepper hair with a reddish pock-marked complexion and long bulbous nose — and 
another, a Black guy, younger, tall and broad shouldered. Both in dark suits, the Black guy with 
a black shirt to go with it and a fancy looking maroon tie. They sat opposite Bud, so I sat down 
next to him. He introduced me and everyone nodded gravely without shaking hands. 

“Steve and his people had one of their associates turn up dead.” 

“So we heard,” the Black guy said. His partner looked at me, studying me, without any 
particular expression. 

“The bureau has an interest in finding out exactly what happened there,” Mr. Studier said. 

I nodded. 

“On the other hand,” he continued, “we have a degree of flexibility there.” 

“Ok,” I said. “Look,” I continued, “I just need a month or two here. To give me some 
time to figure this out. It’s a big organization.” 

“Murder is murder, though, I’m sure you will agree,” the Black guy said. “And this 
would seem to involve some unusual factors. Would you deny that?” 

“No, I don’t. That’s why I need to have time to have my people —” 

“You can’t take over the work of the government. You’re not the government.” 

“T’m just saying — look, I provide things for you, you have to provide some things for 
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“Is this some kind of threat?” 
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“T’m not saying it’s a threat. I’m just saying we’ve had a relationship going back a ways 
now.” At this point both Bud and his counterpart shifted uncomfortably. I realized there was a 
divergence, as it were, between them and the Black guy, who looked over at them with a certain 
heightened interest, though not with any particular surprise it seemed. 

The food came — salads, angel hair spaghetti, the usual — and as we ate, the mood relaxed 
a little. 

“Well as I say there can be flexibility in how we handle different kinds of things,” Bud’s 
associate said. 

His colleague the Black guy was silent but seemed to be thinking of something that 
troubled him. I decided to go directly to the main point, I was tired of fooling around. “I need to 
straighten this out in my own way. As I was saying, it’s a big organization. All the way up the 
north shore —” 

“You don’t have to tell us,” the Black guy said. 

“— and all the way down the South shore, the cape we leave alone by agreement, that’s 
fine. But it’s a lot. And there’s — complications from overseas. I have to get a handle on that. 
You have to stand down on this or else I go to the press about certain people, certain things. You 
know what I’m talking about.” 

“Look, Steve,” Bud said, “I think there is a feeling that cooperation is the better way.” 

“That’s right, that’s right,” his friend put in. 

“T don’t like this,” the Black guy said. “You’re not in a position —” 

“No, I am,” I said. “I’m not saying it’s easy,” I went on. I was trying to diffuse things as 
much as possible, but I was impatient to get my point across and get out of there. I didn’t care 
what any of them thought. They knew what I was talking about, and they knew I could do it. 
“But even so, I can,” I said without looking up. “I can. I will. I’m sorry,” I said, looking up at the 
three of them. “I’m sorry to put it across like this, but you force me into it. I have a complicated 
situation, and you have to give me time here. The cops and the bureau take a nice long vacation 
on the CPA case.” 

“T can’t give this to you on the kid,” the other one said. Suddenly I realized he outranked 
the Black guy. He was the one in charge, no comparison. “The kid crosses state lines. We have to 


go after that.” 
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“Ok,” I said, “that’s fine.” I didn’t like this. As they were investigating that, what else 
would they find out that I wouldn’t want them to? I had no idea. But there was nothing I could 
do. As soon as it was polite, I excused myself and left. I wasn’t hungry. The waitress looked 
disappointed. I told Bud he could take my angel hair spaghetti home in a doggy bag. He looked 
at me, and I nodded to all around and left. 

As I was just out the door, he came out waving one hand like someone with a winning 
lottery ticket 

“Eh Steve.” 

“Yeah?” I said as I turned. 

“You can’t just go off on these guys like that.” 

“IT wasn’t going off. I just have to establish certain things, facts. They want to get tough, 
that’s fine.” 


“All right, look. You want to talk about facts? — let’s look at some facts. People are fed 


an 


up. 

“With what?” 

“Dope. All these ODs, kids dying, like this girl right in your own place practically. You 
have to look at what you’ve been doing. It’s been very profitable, we know that — sure. Fine. But 
maybe it’s time to think about it. It was an old thing from the old-time mob, but then it was 
just...” 

“Niggers, right?” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“But that’s what you think.” 

“T don’t think you’re in a position to get on your high horse,” he said. 

I knew he had me there, and so I didn’t say anything. I couldn’t. Looking up just then I 
saw a jet on its way overhead to Logan. Think of flying up and away and leaving everything 
behind. Think of how small everything looks from even just a few thousand feet up. 

“T’m just saying,” he went on, “it was more limited, but then it got bigger and bigger. A 
wider and wider net, you might say, and now maybe...I don’t know. I don’t know where it’s 
going. You know?” 

“The CPA hit was a clue that some people in my own organization are going behind my 


back, and in a big way, and they’re getting out of their depth and they’re getting bumped off and 
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then who knows who’s next and what else they’re going to mess up with. That’s all I’m saying, 
Bud. And these guys in there have been A OK with my business as long as it could benefit them, 
which it has. I’m just saying I need some space here. They have to stand down just enough to let 
me get it sorted out. The kid from LA —” 

“That’s where he was from?” 

“Guess so,” I said, but I noticed a shift in his expression, though I didn’t think anything 
of it at the time. “Anyway, that I can put up with. That’ ll be partly out there or wherever. But 
they’ve got to leave the other thing to me, it’s my own internal affairs. Do you think you can 
swing that with them?” 

“Yeah I think so, despite whatever damage you did in there, I think I can.” 

“Ok thanks, Bud. I owe you, you know — for this and lots of other things, don’t think I 
don’t appreciate it.” 

“Ok, sure.” 

“Well look, I got to get back. I’ll talk to you later.” 

“Sure.” 

And I left him there in the midday sun, in the parking lot. Glancing up I saw that the jet 


was gone. There was just the empty blue of the sky. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


Later that afternoon we learned that someone had murdered one of Fuller’s best friends 
and long-time associates. It was a banker, a guy by the name of Montague who, as it happened, 
was also an associate of Trevor Graham, a prominent banker in the city, always in the news, a 
guy kind of like Jakob Fuller himself. He was the president of a local assets management set up, 
Tertium Assets, one of your classic white shoe Boylston Street, money spinners. The thing that 
was unusual here was that both Montague and his wife were dead, another double murder. Who 
did this one? I had to wonder. The wife was a local art dealer who specialized in East Asian art 
and who ran a place called the China One Gallery, a hushed and elegant place of polished floors, 
white wall, high ceilings, on a quiet side street in Cambridge. They were both shot dead on the 
street in front of the place, at a late hour the previous evening. They had evidently both been at 
some kind of meeting there and on their way out, presumably by themselves, they’d been gunned 
down and their bodies left there. It must have been quite late, no one else was around and they 
lay on the sidewalk for several hours. In the early morning some students found them and called 
the Cambridge police, who seemed not to know anything about it. I had spent the rest of the 
morning checking our books and seeing how things were running. Satisfied we were still making 
money, that we weren’t being ripped off too much, and that there were no more dead bodies, I 
went back to my apartment. 

When I let myself in, I knew something was wrong. Shao Lan wasn’t there. I went from 
room to room. Her things were still in the bedroom. I called for her, but she was gone. I had no 
idea where she might be. There was no note. I didn’t have a phone number for her. In fact, she 
told me that Miss Nyguen had confiscated the cell phone she had had. Any number of negative 
scenarios flashed through my mind. I stood at the window. Below was the street and beyond was 
the city in its the winter bareness and cold, off to the east was the ocean itself and the harbor that 
fringed it, and all the things that I knew went on there. Had someone lured her out and taken her? 
Were they agents of Miss Nyguen? In fact my own men? They wouldn’t break in, or at least I 
didn’t think so. But they might trick her or threaten her in some way. 

I spent about a half hour worried and pacing. Then suddenly she came in the door. She 


was Carrying a couple plastic bags of groceries. “I went down to the market,” she said, and she 
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seemed genuinely surprised when I pulled her into my arms and would not let her go for several 
minutes. 

Lying in bed later, “What’s wrong?” she asked. “Many strange things happening. You 
know Mr. Fuller? his friend was killed.” 

“By who?” 

“Don’t know, and his wife too.” 

“Mr. Fullers wife?” 

“No,, the friend’s wife. The two of them were shot on the street. Did you ever hear of a 
China One art gallery?” 

“No.” 

“Did you ever hear anyone talk about a Montague or a Graham?” 

“Not sure,” she said as she slid her almond shaped eyes sideways as though that helped 
her remember. 

Time passed and the night came in with some lacing of snow through its dark wind. The 
trees tossed outside and their shadows were flexing and tossing in the depths of the palely lit 
wall. I thought of water snakes writhing in the depths of a still pool or weeds stretching out in the 
swiftness of a dark current. Then her face was over mine again. “Not too much,” she said as I sat 
on the edge of the bed in my robe, stirring pills of an indigo color into the green tea she had 
made. 

“Ok,” I said, “just to calm my nerves. Also, it helps me to understand things.” 

“How?” 

“T don’t know how to explain,” I said. “Everything becomes clear and calm.” 

After a while she rolled on her side to sleep, joining her luminous perfect body and soul with the 
mysterious darkness we come out of and go back into, while I, sitting up for a while in the other 
room watching the night, joined my dark imperfect soul with the perfect if brief luminosity that 
could come to me only in this way. 

The next morning I was trying to contact J, to talk to him about the latest developments — 
two more corpses. I was half wondering if he had done it, maybe with a different partner. I called 
the bar on the odd chance that he would show up there. Some other associates we had together 
had no news of him and seemed to think it strange that I would ask. This was another indication 


of how I seemed to be the outsider in a special inside joke, or the would-be observer of events 
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occurring in other dimensions that I could have only brief glimpses of. I was in the middle of this 
when, watching the TV news, I saw that there was coverage of the murders. I was not surprised 
to see this, but I was surprised to see it take the form of a smear campaign against one of the 
deceased, namely Mr. Montague; this was to the effect that he had been seen entering and 
leaving the notorious illegal brothel at 75 Marlborough Street. The phrase “notorious illegal 
brothel” (as though there could be a legal one!) occurred repeatedly. The female reporter, a 
beautiful Vietnamese girl, her long henna dyed hair blowing in the wind, stood on the sidewalk 
before the steps of the front door of our place, microphone in hand, telling the city about the 
“notorious illegal brothel” located there, which the deceased Mr. Montague had been seen going 
into and out of repeatedly with various “young Asian women.” I knew then that whoever had 
killed them also was trying to destroy our set-up as well. It couldn’t be J or anyone aligned with 
him, nor with Fuller himself either. 

On impulse I decided to call the lawyer who had gotten me out of jail, one Cecilia Richie. 
This time I was able to talk to her right away. It was as if she had been expecting my call. 

“Have you seen all this press coverage —” 

“Yes.” 

“— of...” I said and then stopped myself short. Then I thought for a second. Perhaps I had 
made a mistake. But then I realized that she had in fact been waiting for my call and that she 
knew all about the Marlborough Street place. 

“Yes I know all about it,” she said in a meaningful way. 

“Can you make them stop? They’re going to get us closed down.” 

“T’m looking into it. They do have the first amendment and all of that, you know.” 

“Yes, Pve heard about it. But they’re dealing in hear-say. Can’t you do something about, 
you know, slander...defamation...?” 

“We’re looking into it.” 

“False light? Something — ?” 

“Yes I will.” 

“Who did this?” 

“We don’t know.” 

“Ts it the same people who did the murder itself?” 


“That’s outside my purview,” she said in her knowing but low-keyed way. 
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I decided to take him up on the meeting after all, Cuv, my FBI buddy who had reached 
out to me. I had to tell Boyle. But this was easy, I just button-holed him at the bar. He made the 
arrangements over again and Cuv and I met as he wanted to originally. He was slightly ironic at 
my expense. “You thought you could do this without me?” “No, not really.” “Yes, really.” After 
the pleasantries were over, walking through the windswept tree lanes of the Public Garden, he 
was able to fill me in on various points that I had been perhaps glimpsing from the corners of my 
own awareness, but had not on my own been able to pin down. It had to do with who the Mr. and 
Mrs. had really been, what they had really been engaged in, and the unexpected nature of some 
of Jakob Fuller’s connections and activities. Walking back to my car later, I had to admit to 
myself that it was all shaping up to be much worse than I had thought, and I couldn’t shake off a 
feeling of foreboding. I began to wonder, too, what love would make a man do or what he could 
convince himself he would be able to do, what insane and visionary goals he might conceive in 
the depths of his heart and what he might be willing to risk, and in fact to do, in order to bring it 


all about. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


I got a phone call early the next morning from one of the men at the Marlborough Street 
place. An unidentified person had come by to tell him that J would meet me at the bar later that 
afternoon. I said ok, didn’t bother to ask why this method of communication was being used, 
since I knew I wouldn’t get an answer, and then got ready to go. It was way early but I got up 
anyway, got myself together, and was out the door after about an hour. Naturally I was carrying 
the 40 cal. I knew that no one could be trusted but J least of all, and I still thought he might try to 
kill me at some point. There could be an ambush waiting anywhere. The world had taken on a 
different shape, you might say. But it was something that I had seen before. I drove there by the 
most unexpected and devious route I could figure out. When I got there everything seemed 
strangely normal. Two addicts were nodding in a booth in the back. The music was on — 
something from the 80s — why? I thought. I could imagine the two young guys who sat on the 
same side of the booth in the back trying not to wilt over on to each other — I could imagine them 
having visions of shimmering mirror balls that would seem to them like images of desire and 
fulfilment. Dream on, I thought. 

“Ts anybody back there?” I asked Mary Kay. 

“No,” she said ducking her head slightly. 

“Ok I'll be back there. I’ve got a visitor coming.” A visitor always meant J. If it was 
anybody else, we used a different code. I sat in the office by myself for a while. Then the phone 
rang. Very unexpectedly, very soon, as though someone had been watching. Only certain people 
had the number. It was J. 

Vest: 

“Hey,” he said in his softest therapeutic voice. 

“For horses. A known fact.” 

“But our function is to challenge the known.” 

“Even when it’s factual?” 

“Especially then. Otherwise what good are we?” 

“T often wonder. We need to talk in person,” I said. 


“Absolutely. I just was calling to see how you were.” 
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“T see.” I wondered if this was a type of droll grotesque joke on his part, but I didn’t 


dwell on the idea. 


“Tl be there in half an hour,” he said. 


“That fast?” I thought but said nothing. This meant he was nearby after all and did have 


someone observing — his spy. Could it be the druggies nodding? When I came back out, they 


were both gone. 


cokes.” 


“Where did they go?” 

“Just split,” Mary Kay said. 
“When?” 

“Just now.” 

“Who?” 

“Never saw them before.” 
“They score here?” 


“No, they must have had it on them and washed it down with their cokes, ordered two 


“See where they went?” 
“No. > 
“All right, no problem.” 


I went back to the office and J was right on time. When he came in, he eased himself 


down into the armchair that was set at an angle to the desk where I was sitting. He seemed tense 


and preoccupied, but that was nothing new. Yet for a while I had been observing a new element 


in it, remorseless and obsessed. This is what had been all along the whole problem. How long 


had I not seen it, I wondered. 


leading 


though 


“Did Miss Nyguen talk to you?” I asked. I had to take control of things before he started 
the conversation into his usual mis-directions. 

“No, why?’ this caught him mid-gesture, his thumb near his face, palm facing in, as 

he were smoking, but of course he never smoked. 

“One of the girls turned up at my place.” 

“The one you’re in love with you mean?” 

“Ves.” 


“Unwise you know. Very.” 
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“Let’s put that aside.” 

“All right.” 

“She said she’d been threatened by a strange man she’d never seen before.” 

“What’s the problem — the threat or the strange man?” 

“Let’s not joke around. If we can’t control our own place, then this is very bad. You must 
know who it was,” I said. I was not shouting but my emotions were going in that direction. But 
of course, I would not let that happen. He would make use of that. Clarity, objectivity, 
calculation — these were essential, as always, our stock in trade. 

“Do you?” I asked. 

He said nothing but looked down at the floor. This was a bad sign. 

“Tt’s been necessary for me to employ certain parties.” 

“Your obsessive quest. It’s foolish you know, and then you lecture me about not getting 
personally involved, not falling in love with call girls and you’re on this whole crusade to take 
revenge on someone — whoever — for the death of this —” 

Then an unprecedented thing happened. And all my worst suspicions were realized. In a 
single moment, in a single gesture. It was a single moment of insanity and foolish wasteful loss 
of control, loss of confidence. Why had I not seen it coming long before? 

Then — a moment later, but it seemed like hours — he returned the 9 mmm — which ina 
moment of insanity he had drawn on me and pointed at my face — back into its shoulder holster. 
We sat there in silence for several seconds, which seemed like hours days years. In that time, I 
saw so many things ruined. Loss of trust is the worst thing of all in our line of work. And nothing 
can bring it back once it’s gone. I knew that the situation was much worse than I had realized. 

“Who is this Miss Nyguen anyway?” I said. 

“Fuller was forced to use her.” 

“By whom?” 

“The people he has to deal with. I told you he has his political — ambitions.” He sat there 
staring at the floor. He looked drained, like a distance runner who has lost his race. Then he went 
on, as though conceding, “Well we have to put pressure on Fuller. After all, he’s up for double 


murder potentially.” 
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“You know and I know there could be all kinds of stuff flipped on to him,” I said. “We 
have our troop of assets. You have to give him the word. You know him, I don’t. — whatever that 
person was trying to do or whatever Fuller himself was trying to do...” 

“He’s paranoid. He thinks she’s telling you all kinds of things. Is she?” 

“No,” I said. Lie Number Two. Our relationship was over with now. So we were going 
to kill each other after all. It always goes this way, I thought. How awful the world must really 
be. A moment of vertigo, a kind of reeling overcame me for a second. 

“Tell him he has to trust me or the whole thing’s off. He can get dirt on his political 
opponents, his controlled puppets, his whatever, some other way or someone else can run the 
damn place, maybe this Miss Nyguen. If she thinks she can handle it. What is she anyway?” 

“She was due to be executed in China for drug smuggling. His friends got her out. The 
smuggler was smuggled out,” he joked 

“T see.” I didn’t believe this. I figured it was something Fuller had been told by his 
“friends” and J had gone along with the pretense. Maybe J had even done it himself. Who knew? 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


We now had to round up our theatre troop. Our cast was none other than the same 
basketball players and caterers and escorts that I had watched that night through the eerie silvery 
green haze of the infrared scope walking up to the Mr. and Mrs. Yacht, disappearing into its 
darkly lit and oddly decorated lateral crevasses and then so much later leaving in the silence of 
deepest night and near dawn. It was the same crew. There was Antoine who had been overseeing 
bars at elite gatherings in Boston Provincetown Martha’s Vineyard and had been as far away as 
Providence, Newport, and Block Island; there was Elise, survivor of childhood, adolescence, 
addiction, several rehabs, though not as yet one bit the worse for wear, a brief stint at the Joffrey 
Ballet, courtesy of a special mentor, and then, still triumphant, survivor of many many parties, 
yesterday’s, today’s, tomorrows; there was, Zoe — here fill in almost the same itinerary except 
substitute acting and “performance art” for dance; there was Darlene of numerous skills; there 
was Joshua, likewise. We passed quickly through their narrow apartments in Cambridge and 
Brookline, there gladly distributing carrots, sternly warning of various sticks, finally giving 
assurance of surefire trapdoors to new identities and safe havens after it was all done. I wondered 
how much of this in particular they believed, since I still had only a dim presentiment of the 
outward spiraling sweep of Js activities. It wasn’t hard to track these youngsters down, and yet it 
was Clear to me that they had been running, hiding out from us. They had known what was 
coming, someone had alerted them, or a sixth sense told them that something was up. Maybe 
they'd all been in hiding ever since the couple had turned up dead. We had their names — I knew 
them a bit, and J had worked with them before. I sympathized with them. But we still needed to 
use them and therefore we had to track them down. And so we did. 

The next step was to let Fuller know that he could easily be framed for that double 
murder charge if he didn’t play nice, which in this case meant not bringing goons in to threaten 
our staff. And not to think he was going to tell me how to run it, spy on me in the process, and 
maybe think in terms of taking it over himself to run with his own people. These things were not 
going to happen, above all I was going to make sure that Shao Lan was safe. But this was not 
only because I was in love with her. It was also because I was going to have her working for me 


in secret. At the same time, I was very aware that that same murder charge could easily be sent 
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my way too, if I didn’t carry out my assignment. But for now, I had to work with J. I didn’t want 
to, I wanted to get away from him, his machinations, the complexity of which I was now 
beginning to glimpse in my own mind and the insanity of which I had known all along. But I 
couldn’t break from him now, though I was starting to think that I might actually be willing to do 
it at some point. After all, he had drawn his gun on me. That does tend to send a message. 
Dealing with Fuller was J’s task. He knew him in some obscure capacity and clearly he had for a 
while. Were they really partners in some way, and I a kind of badminton birdie they batted back 
and forth to each other according to who had what job to take care of? 

We were on our way over to the Marlborough Street place. I had been made to 
understand that Fuller had been given the word. He and J had had a special meeting to the effect. 

“What did he say?” I asked. 

“He understood.” 

“Where was this?” 

“We had a meeting. I took a few of our guards. We went to this townhouse he has. It 
was...cordial,” he said, not looking at me. He had pulled up the collar of his leather jacket, so 
that he seemed entirely sunk in concentration as the road unspooled in front of us and the 
familiar blocks of the city slid across the car’s windows. We had decided that a meeting with 
Miss Nyguen and the rest of our key personnel was now in order. Also there had been a dearth of 
useful information from the place and from her for a while. J had begun to say things to the 
effect that he needed to “look into” her a bit more. I definitely agreed but said nothing. 

When we got there, Miss Nyguen seemed worn out and tired, like someone who had been 
under too much stress. The three of us went directly back to her office and she sat herself down 
behind her desk, but not so much like someone in charge, more like a school girl who had been 
caught doing something wrong. She didn’t look straight at us but at a point on the floor and then, 
with a bit of an effort, up at both of us, first at me then J. 

“It’s been mostly all these gangsters, I don’t know why.” 

“Gangsters?” J asked, one eyebrow raised a bit. 

"YES." 

“From where?” I asked. 

“From here. Boston. Italian, Irish. North, South. All around,” she said throwing up her 


hands as though she were tossing a ball toward the ceiling. 
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This was not the clientele we had been anticipating. And I had to wonder how they even 
knew about us. They weren’t supposed to. Someone was leaking our operation to the wrong 
people. It wouldn’t be long and I would have to fix it with more bribes, but this would be 
expensive and we had not been turning much profit. Business had been slow. I could tell that J 
was thinking the same things. We both wondered why they weren’t being told to get lost, that 
they had the wrong address, the wrong information, please go away. But neither of us wanted to 
press her to that extent. Then I remembered that Shao Lan had told me about a Chinese guy, an 
academic from MIT she said, who had dropped the name of Senator S. in order to convince the 
door to let him in. My ears had perked up at this information at the time. I actually had forgot 
about it, unbelievably, in all the subsequent disruption. 

“Was there a Mr. Leung? professor Leung from MIT? Shao Lan told me there was 
someone by that name who came by.” J seemed surprised by this. He seemed to become tense 
for some reason. Miss Nyguen looked like she’d touched metal and gotten a stray spark. 

“No,” she said. “No one like that.” 

“She told me there was.” 

“No, I told you. She is not reliable girl. You trust her too much Mr. Steven.” She smiled 
at me friendly, amused, and poisonous. 

“Maybe so,” I said, laughing it off. I knew she was lying. But I also noticed how 
uncomfortable J had become. He sat there silent. 

“Well anyway,” I said, “what about this Mr. Montague. The press says he was here a lot. 
Was he here that much?” 

“No, he was never here. I never saw anyone by that name. They came around with their 
cameras and reporters asking for this man Mr. Montague. But I told them no, nobody by that 
name here. She shook her head like someone with a fly on their nose. 

“Ok,” I said. I knew that Miss Nyguen was completely untrustworthy. I looked at J. He 
sat with his arms crossed in front of his chest, his gaze mostly on the floor or on Miss Nyguen’s 
chair. The high forehead. The prominent nose. The widows peak. He looked like a surgeon 
consulting before an operation. It had taken a dozen or so phone calls, including four with my 
old girlfriend, who by that point was getting tired of hearing from me, to get the smear campaign 
in the local news canned. But we finally did. Both J and I knew that someone was trying to put 


us out of business. We also knew that Miss Nyguen was working for somebody else behind the 
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scenes and probably against Fuller himself, who was clearly out of his depth in any number of 
ways, not least in having this strange and somewhat sinister woman forced on him. 

What I didn’t know at the time was that J had taken it on himself to run miss Nyguen’s 
name by both the Immigration and Naturalization Service and the FBI. It was an alias of course. 
This must have annoyed him, since now his manner changed. 

“How did you meet Mr. Fuller anyway?” 

“He knew my boss in Hong Kong.” 

“T see.” 

“So he brought you here?” 

“No I worked for him first at his other places.” At this J seemed surprised. 

“Which other places?” 

“San Francisco place and Seattle.” 

The mention of those locations made both of us sit up a bit. Fuller had more extensive 
activities than we had thought. We both had him pegged for a “silver fox” man-about-town, 
maybe would-be politician and certainly friend and confidant of politicians. We did not have him 
pegged for a major player in the prostitution racket. We were both surprised. 

“Where are they Do you remember?” I asked. 

“One in Seattle is in industrial area they call it. One in San Francisco is called East-West 
Spa. 

“Spa?” I asked. 

“Yes, they call it spa.” 

“T see. For men only?” 

“No women too, very expensive to join. Private club. And there is a bar called Velvet 
Sleep. Strange name. I never understood. Did not have much to do with it. Someone else did that 
part. I was at the spa.” 

I felt that J’s surprise had something else to it, beyond surprise at Fuller’s other 
businesses. Giselle had tricked him. She had been working for Fuller all along perhaps, and 
maybe for others as well. And she had concealed it from him, successfully. And maybe his shock 


—and I think it was that — meant that he really loved her after all. 
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I always try to leave things on a positive note, and so I made a few jokes about the whole 
situation. We didn’t want to scare her too much. And we didn’t want her to run off. She gave me 
a few strained smiles and then we left. I wanted to get back to Sao Lan. 

When I did get back, we both knew what had to happen. Shao Lan had to go back. We 
did not want to do this, but we knew there could be bad consequences for her staying away. She 
was under a sort of contract, after all. The people who controlled her would not want to simply 
lose their investment. That was what it came down to. I knew that I could not really protect her, 
at least not in the long term. Or at least I was not yet in a position to. Perhaps I would be in the 
future, but for now I had to acknowledge the reality. We sat on the edge of my bed. She had 
gathered her things together. During the time that she’d been with me, I had gone out and bought 
her some other clothes to wear — just some jeans and some pull-over sweaters, but now she was 
wearing the same clothes she had arrived in. The things I had bought her were piled in the corner 
of the room. But I was not going to give up yet. I gave her a kind of assignment. She was going 
to be working exclusively for me now. I asked her if she would do it. 

“Yes,” she said, as she looked at me with her deep searching gaze, in which a questioning 
attitude always flickered, like glints of light in dark water. “Yes ok,” she said. So then we were 
in the cab. I didn’t want to use my own car. I was concerned about security, so I hailed a cab out 
on the street and we got into the back. When we got there, I escorted her in, just to make sure. I 
let the cab go, since I was going to stay a while. I wanted to try to pump Miss Nyguen for more 
information without having J hear everything. 

We walked into the lobby, Miss Nyguen greeting us with a brief courteous nod, and Shao 
Lan disappeared into the elevator. Before the doors closed, she looked out at me just once. I 
would remember that look for many years after. In the office I made things clear to Miss Nyguen 
that I would be checking on things more often. And I would be replacing some of my own men. 
She listened, nodding. I noticed that her thoughts seemed to be elsewhere, but I chalked this up 
to the stress of recent days. Then I caught up with a few of my goons who were floating around, 
gave them the word that there would be some changes coming, and left. 

Wind from the ocean had blown away the icy fog and clinging damp mist of the past few 
days. The morning was bright with snow clouds in a pale blue sky. On the street, melting ice 
made vein-like runnels of sparkly water that leaked off into gutters. Then someone was 


approaching. I noticed him from half a block off. He was not trying to blend in or be 
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inconspicuous. He was a tall, well-dressed guy in a suit and long overcoat. Well-polished 
wingtip shoes. When he got near me, staring straight at me, he stopped. Then, fixing me with a 
polite gaze, in which a hard, threatening stare was concealed, like an ice pick inside a towel, he 
said, “Over the years, recent years in particular, your friend’s activities have been very 
profitable. That’s fine. Tell him that we warn him against two things: the mistakes of the past 
and the mistakes of the future. Tell him that we know about both.” Then he walked on without 
looking back. I waved down the nearest cab and went back to my place to think and to make my 


own plans. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


Maybe it was missing Shao Lan so much and maybe it was because I was so worried 
about her — in a way, you might say that I was in a kind of mourning. It was as though some part 
of me had died. And I sat there in the room I’d rented, thinking, gathering my forces, asking the 
smoke. It was another small cheap motel room in a remote corner of the city — way out to the 
north of Boston. I’d had a sudden feeling as soon as I’d gotten back to my place. Something was 
going to happen. I could sense it coming. In boxing it’s called telegraphing punches. Some guys 
say that they can feel a hit coming before it come, even though hit men are experts at passing 
through an area undetected. As soon as the cab approached my building, I told the driver to not 
stop but to drive on to the location I gave him. I was going straight back to the bar without 
stopping at my place. Later I would find out this had been wise. I went to the back room, got 
some cash from the safe, a small supply from the other safe, and the small travelling kit I keep 
for emergencies. Sheila Jane was there again, sitting with some friends at a back table and she 
smiled in her wide cheerful innocent way, cocking her head playfully to the side, by way of a 
greeting. I smiled and gave her a quick wave. I couldn’t help but think that even as one person is 
in the middle of a life or death crisis, life goes on normal and calm for others. Then, in another 
minute, I was gone out the back. There was the same concrete alleyway. How strange it looked 
after so much had passed. Can you step through the same alleyway twice or through the same 
gutter? I asked the driver to drive out to the most unexpected place I could think of, a place 
where I knew no one and where no one knew me, a town way up to the north, almost in the 
woods. 

Time ticked forward. And the day leaked through the edges of the window curtain and set 
its ladder of ivory light across the ceiling. Then evening turned it to beige. Sounds came in from 
outside. It was a small motel at the edge of the small town. In a state of near dream, I saw myself 
turning state’s evidence against J, I let it be known that he was, among other things, a hit man, an 
assassin, a professional killer, he and I together killed the elite couple whose name I now 
suspected to be an important name, and if all would be known, a terrifying name; but it had all 
been his idea. In my near dream, I emphasize this, I repeat it over and over, as though to a 


skeptical crowd, a jury — they all have masks on their faces, and when these are removed, they 
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have the faces of insects, a beetle, a wasp, a mantis, an ant. He had lied about who they were — 
the Mr, and the Mrs. I was sure of that now. I was sinking down into a kind of dark substance 
like molasses. Then there was a kind of honeycomb, and the eyes of bees were watching me 
from the dark as I wandered through the maze. And then there was a door and if I opened it J 
would be dead by some kind of dream logic. As I was about to open the door, I woke up. 

The room was still there, like a shell around me. I was lying on the bed. It was evening 
now. Shall I turn states evidence? Should I get my things — my equipment, as I thought of it, and 
go out hunting, as I thought of it. I knew how to do it. I probably could. I had in fact been told to. 
It was the deal I had accepted — kill your partner of... how many years had it been? Kill him for 
us and the double murder charge gets tossed. Don’t kill him by a reasonable time frame — what 
time was it now? — and it all comes back to you. And you know what awaits you in prison. I 
looked around the room. I tried to get up but couldn’t seem to raise myself from the bed. I was 
still very high. Maybe I had almost died. Had I taken an overdose, did I do it sort of deliberately? 
Stranger things had happened, junkies do it all the time. That’s what I was becoming now. I had 
to admit it was creeping up on me by degrees. That’s what it always does. There had been too 
many things, dark things, terrible things. And I always had to wash it all away, but it always 
stuck, it always came back with morning. Try again then, wash it away some more, use stronger 
soap this time, put in more bleach. But each time the stains came back, they always came back. 
But now there was one more and it was right inside of you, the dark spot that would always need 
that — medicine as Shao Lan had called it ni de yau, your medicine. Bu tai duo don’t take too 
much...Then I thought of her and of the pictures she had shown me of herself at an earlier age, 
looking so much younger, innocent, untouched. I hated to think of it all. And then the picture of 
her friend — the two of them sitting there on some bench in a park somewhere in China, on the 
other side of the world. And then I thought of that other one she had shown me — of the flower 
selling girl in her stall somewhere, in the old days, lost in time, lost in the ancient city, the 
ancient world, the Saigon of the past. And then I knew that I couldn’t do it. I would never betray 
them, neither Shao Lan nor my partner, as crooked as he was, as deceptive as he was, as foolish 
as he was. Because that was why he was doing all of this. He had once been in love. It was his 
own secret love. 

A few hours later I called the bar and gave them a message. I had no idea when to expect 


the call, but I knew that it would come. As it happened, J called back an hour later. 
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“Who killed those two?” I asked point blank. 

“Why? Which two? 

“The banker and his artsy wife.” 

“We don’t know yet.” 

“Put pressure on Fuller if you want me to keep doing this brownstone scheme. Someone 
is trying to foul up the operation. The smear is obvious — all those cameras, ‘the notorious illegal 
brothel.’ That was rather quaint, wasn’t it? Brothel, saloon, the wild west....We need to step on 
these people.” 

“We don’t know who they are.” 

“They must be Fuller’s enemies. You know Boston, they don’t want him here and he’s 
not from here, you know perfectly well.” 

“Are you still commissioned to kill me?” 

“Of course.” 

“Are you going to?” 

“T decided against it.” 

“Why?” 

“Are you supposed to kill me?” 

“No.” 

“She said you were.” 

“She’s a drug addict. Besides, she misunderstood.” 

“What?” 

“T said I wanted to.” 

“When was that?” 

“Some time back.” 

“Why?” 

“Never mind.” 

“Don’t draw on me like that again. I understand the reasons, I know what you’re doing. 
No one else will help you, and now I know why.” 

“Why?” 

“What was her name?” 


“That Cantonese girl, how do you know she’s not an agent?” 
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“How do you know yours wasn’t?” There was a sudden and special silence on his end. 
“T’m sorry,” I said after a moment. 

“That’s all right. I didn’t. They killed her anyway. Fuller, his friends, the people that he 
knows, that those two in Buffalo were connected to, probably these two here now — this art 
dealer and her banker husband. Pattern. Seen it before. They like to use that as cover.” 

“Who did them, do you know?” 

“Not sure, I told you.” 

“You mentioned her first — the artsy wife. Do you think she’s more important than him 
here maybe?” 

“Not sure.” he said. “Probably not though. no, I wouldn’t say that,” he added after a 
second. 

At that moment I suspected it was J who had done it. But I didn’t dare to say. I knew not 
to push things too far. It was like sometimes when you see a person who has a wild animal as a 
pet, a mountain lion, say. They play with them, put their hand in their mouth, wrestle with them, 
but they know how far not to go. Thus it was when dealing with J. He was on a jihad, a holy war 
against the dregs of humanity. I had to help him. At first it was only good business. Before I 
knew what it really was, he had lured me in. I can see it now, and maybe my bad habit came 
from it too, though I can’t blame anybody else. Then I realized what he was doing and the rest all 
followed naturally, though in a step by step way, as is always the case when people stumble into 
either extreme good or extreme evil. This was a bit of both. And so then I retreated to what was 
merely obvious. 

“We have to secure our brownstone thing. Too many leaks, people showing up who 
shouldn’t, wops from the north. Maybe even Whitey was there.” 

“Whitey’s in hiding. Besides, they fried his brain in prison.” 

“Maybe lucky for him.” 

“Maybe.” 

“We have a sting that’s leaking at the edges like a cardboard box. We can’t have that. I 
run tight operations. I’m replacing some of these goons, and if I figure out who leaked to the 
local gangers he’s going to have to go away.” 

“We can’t have more dead bodies.” 


“We'll send him to New York City or to Providence or at least Springfield.” 
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“You’re a hard man.” 

“We need to tighten things.” 

After a few other similar jokes, we wrapped things up with each other. He was vague 
about when and where we would meet, though it was understood that it wouldn’t be in Boston. 
Later I went to check on things at our place. I have to admit I wanted to see Shao Lan again. Just 
like at the beginning of our relationship — I letting myself in, in a partly surreptitious way, and 
then the two of us in her room, whispering. But then when I got there, there was something 


strange, unexpected, and terrible. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


When I got to the Marlborough Street place, Boyle met me at the door. He looked 
worried and puzzled. 

“Something’s up,” he said. 

“What?” 

He ducked his head as though he were trying to swallow something, “Miss Nyguen 
seems to be gone. No one has seen her. She’s not at her place, it’s empty.” 

“Empty?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You went there?” 

“She didn’t show, didn’t answer her phone. We thought she might be sick or dead, went 
there, place is empty. Cleared out, bare walls, no bed — nothing, like she was never there.” 

“Any idea where she could have gone?” 

“Got some people asking around in Chinatown.” 

“No, cut that. Makes too many waves. I don’t think you’d find her anyway.” 

“You sure?” 

“Yeah.” 

“And the other thing is —” 

“What?” 

“Well your girl, Shao Lan — she’s gone too.” 

“When?” 

“Seems like the same time.” 

“Ts there a connection? Anyone see them leave, her leave?” 

“Not sure about Miss Nyguen. Shao Lan, she must have gone late last night. She left in a 
car that came. I thought it was, you know, one of her dates... mean, you know...” 

“Yeah I know.” 

“But she didn’t come back.” 

“What kind of car? Do we have the license?” 


“No Pb 
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“You let her get into an unknown, a strange car?” 

“T actually thought it was that guy Fuller. It was the exact same make, color even the 
driver looked like his.” 

“The police know?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Good.” 

I went up to Shao Lan’s room, on the odd chance there might be a clue there. The room 
was empty, as though she had never been there. There were no clothes, nothing on the dresser. 
The stuffed animals that she kept in the corner and which I teased her about were gone. The 
small maroon-colored rug she had was no longer there. The bed and couch were there, the 
mirror. The closets were empty, only their dark wooden sides were visible, the rod across the top, 
the floor bare and swept clean. It was as if no one had ever been here. There wasn’t even any 
scent of her perfume. The drapes were pulled back and the windows had been opened. The air 
was cool, fresh, antiseptic in the way that outdoor air can be. Outside, a rain was starting, and 


wind tossed the trees. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


It was my first time doing it and I never thought that I would. It is when you know that a 
threshold has been crossed. 

And so, as I thought of everything, I realized more clearly the reasons why we would 
have to go back to San Francisco. The information that we had so far pointed to that being the 
center of Fuller’s activity. If J wanted to put pressure on him, he had to do it there. If I was going 
to track J and prevent him from doing the insane and irreparable, the possibility of which I was 
beginning to get a clearer understanding of, I would have to be there with him. Despite the 
possibility that he would kill me after all, and was just leading me into the perfect trap. The Back 
Bay brownstone operation, at any rate, was over with. Fuller would have no leverage on the local 
scene, and maybe his heaviest hitters, his most potentially influential people that he had managed 
to get dirt on, had already been taken out by Fuller’s enemies. Maybe by the Bilkmann gang 
themselves, as payback, or maybe by someone else, as warning. I no longer thought it could have 
been J behind the hit on the banker and his artsy wife. It would be too flamboyant and would do 
him more harm than good. In any case, Fuller’s efforts to set up in Boston were over with for 
now. 

Then I began to wonder if he and J were secret partners, just pretending to fight. What 
was the relevance of the art market and the Asian art market in particular? Marty Best had given 
me a business card, one that had once been used by Montague the banker’s wife: China One 
Gallery — Pacific Rim Imports. And where had Miss Nyguen gone off to? Who were her 
controllers, really? Why had she been forced on Fuller, who clearly had not known much about 
her. J and I both agreed we would go back to San Francisco — he to continue his uneasy 
partnership with Jakob Fuller. But I knew what his other objective was. I considered it 
incredible, more or less insane, but had somehow been dragged along. And now I myself had a 
similar motive. What would a man do, out of love, and out of revenge, I had to wonder. And then 


also, Would I ever see Shao Lan again? 


As I say, it was my first time doing it like that, and I thought it would never happen. J and 
the labyrinth he had led me through had become too much. I got the pills crushed up to a fine 
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powder and dissolved them in the way that I had seen done — and had even been instructed in by 
the numerous junkies I had known over the years, many years. What different background J and I 
had — he all ivy patrician and me all north side-south side, harbor and warehouse and alleyway. 
And yet I was not stupid. Though perhaps I was after all. As the sharp more-than-pinprick found 
its way, I thought, incredibly, of St George with his lance, spearing it calmly down into the 
writhing monster of Evil. Was I the new St. George? Then in a few moments, I became suddenly 


very calm. 
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PART TWO MIRROR AND MINOTAUR 
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CHAPTER ONE 


San Francisco — fabled in song and story, where many hearts were left behind or, in their 
heartbreak, jumped off the Golden Gate bridge. From the snow and ice of Boston I went to the 
fog of the city by the bay. The plane in its landing pattern made its way in soft exploratory jolts 
down and down an invisible spiral staircase directly over the scorpion tail of land that the city 
sits atop of, and beneath the white aluminum wing one saw the dark green, jade green, and teal 
blue of land and water, with some metallic dulls and glitters here and there — all turning 
clockwise beneath the window, and getting larger, like a jig saw puzzle you were turning around 
and around to get a better fix on it. It was all set out and assembled, but you still couldn’t tell 
what it showed. 

I checked into the same place where I had before. And then again had to go through the 
same process. I had made a rule, though, to stick just to pills as a way of keeping things within 
bounds. The idea of a drug addict as an agent — drug user, I was not an addict, at least not yet — 
might seem implausible, but it is no more unlikely than any other aspect of my life. I knew there 
might be a problem developing. I seemed to need more and more, and that had been going on for 
a while. But by putting myself on rations, I could remain functional. I sometimes thought it was 
like a boxer who’s been hurt but is just able to keep himself together enough to still move and 
throw punches. I had to admit I did seem to see and know things when under the spell, but it was 
getting harder and harder to summon it. I contended myself with just a space of calm — the room 
was Silent. I opened the window the small angle allowed and breathed the air from outside. 
Sounds came in and the light slowly deepened in the rectangle of sky that I could see just past 
the curtains and the aluminum window frame. After a while I went out. I felt reasonably solid, 
not floating but calm and alert enough. Calm enough to let things come in through the filter we 
usually have, even detectives have it — signs, hints, images, maybe the unspoken words of a 
certain place — as soon as you walk in you can sense them. Where was Gisele? I had to wonder, 
as I stood at a street corner waiting to cross. There was an old lady in a pink tank top and lime 
green shorts way too old to wear either, but what the hell. She had a small dog with her on a 
leash. A couple tourist types. A cloud of artsy college students, a couple of street people, 


probably homeless, looking around for an easy mark. The usual. The wide streets the cobble 
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stones with trolley lines set down in them, the meandering tourists, and, in the night air, the sense 


of the harbor not far off. What am I looking for? I thought. 


Then I sat in a coffee place on Sutter Street. There was jazz from a radio station. I nursed 
a cup of imported something or other — jet fuel strong, but darkly fragrant, the cup in my hand 
warm with it. I avoided the glances of waitresses, alone in my own thoughts, trying to piece 
together the whole story as I had it so far. And so I thought back to Boston. And then, about 
twenty minutes later, a little piece of it drifted in. It was Lon DeMarco another one of my former 
colleagues, a friend of Marty, the two of them collaborators — though sometimes rivals — in the 
dangerous task of trying to steer the Bureau away from the shoals and reefs of political 
corruption, bribery, and worse things. Perhaps an impossible task. I caught a first glimpse of him 
as he came through the door, fake nonchalant, but wary, secretly alert. I immediately wondered 
what he knew that I didn’t. I caught his eye and nodded. He went to the counter, ordered 
something, waited patiently while the barista did his thing, then was served and came over. 
He set the large white mug down carefully. 

“What’s the word?” I said. 

“Strange place,” he said. 

“Well, it’s different.” 

He was silent, looking around as he sipped his coffee. “What are you looking for?” I said. 

“You mean why am I here?” 

“T was wondering, but it’s your own business. Unless of course it’s mine.” 

“Combination.” 

“Ok.” We were both silent. “So...what am I not seeing?” I said. 

“Well you remember what you were supposed to be doing back in Boston? In the Back 
Bay,” he gave a little ironic toss to his head as he said this last phrase. 

“Who told you?” 

“Come on, Steve.” 

I had to laugh. “Where am I going?” I said. “To prison, right? You want me to confess. 
Setting me up here.” He rolled his head as though getting a small crick out, a grimace like a 
smile that said jeez, lighten up. But he knew I had my own reasons to not trust him completely. 


With Best it was different. He was my best man, as we sometimes joked. But I sometimes was 
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not entirely sure whose side Lonnie was on. But I decided to throw caution to the winds. “Yeah, 
ok. We were running a set-up. So?” 

“But who was your prime target?” 

“Well there might be any number.” 

“No.” 

“All right, Lon. Who?” 

“Ever hear of Senator ___” and here he said the person’s name. 

“Yes, all right. That’s true. That’s fine...So?” 

“He has a lot of suspicious activities. We’ve been looking into them. Buying this, selling 
that. All very behind the scenes. But he’s got connections to all this strange financial 
transactions.” 

“Financial transaction?” 

“Yes,” he said, and nodded. 

“What kind?” 

“We’re not really sure. But —” 

“So this Leung guy is part of that?” I interrupted. 

“Yes, sure. This MIT guy Leung.” 

He goes around claiming to be good buds with the Senator?” 

“Right.” 

“Shao Lan had run ins with this guy. but she didn’t mention anything like that,” I said. As 
soon as I did, I realized I shouldn’t have. But now I was stuck with it. he looked at me/ 

“Probably not,” he said. 

“Nor did Miss Nyguen.” 

“Of course not. She’s keeping it for herself and whoever owns her.” 

“Where’d she come from anyway?” 

“Seems like Fuller had to take her. As part of a package. She came with this bunch of 
girls. He needed the girls, wanted to get things moving fairly soon. Had no way of going over 
there himself.” 

“There being?” 

“Vietnam, China, Taiwan — you know....” 


“Right.” 
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“So he got stuck with her. No Miss Nyguen, no girls. No girls, no stings. He needed the 


leverage.” 


“On this senator guy?” 


“To be honest, I think that was his pie in the sky goal, but he’d take what he could get. 


He figured that you ...you know...” he looked at me, and made little shoving movements with 


his chin. 


you. 


“Me?” 
“Yes, you. That you could funnel enough important types his way.” 
“Since when do I now important types?” 


“But you know the place. And he didn’t know that. Your friend might have over sold 


“T guess.” 

“So anyway, he did get some things though. Some of these girls were able to —” 
“Tap a vein, they tapped a vein.” 

“Way of putting it.” 

“And these guys —” 

“Disconnected nerd types from MIT, whatever.” 
“T guess.” 

“No disrespect intended.” 

“Course not.” 

“They’re smarter than me I guess.” 

“Smarter than all of us or think they are.” 
“Yess” 

“So this drunk, what is he?” 

“Systems guy at MIT.” 

“Systems?” 


“Yes. he goes around, he’s always saying he knows this senator, knows the president of 


this or that, knows the finance people at Harvard.” 


“Finance people?” 


“Tt’s a hedge fund, right? They do all kinds of things. Financial District, State Street, the 


old banks, this is old time white shoe stuff here.” 
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“White shoe and white rice.” 

“Yep.” 

“Does he know this senator guy?” 

“Who knows. But some of them know some other people, definitely.” 

“Did he ever come around, the senator?” 

“Not him, but some others, including a bunch of these Chinese business types and also 
that banker Montague.” 

“He was there at our humble premises?” 

“Guess so, and his friend.” 

“But he’s a married man.” 

“He was being naughty.” 

“Do you think he’s in hell now? what do you think, or did he get a chance to confess and 
have a bright good as new soul and all that?” 

He might have had some little spots here and there I’m thinking. 

“And the Mrs too maybe she’s been there?” 

“No, but I heard she might have been inclined.” 

“Huh. Well I guess they’re getting them all polished up there in the afterlife.” 

“Not sure they got enough polish for that.” 

“Really? why?” 

“You wouldn’t believe what this East-West art place might be hooked up to.” 

“Try me.” 

And so he did. Unfolding his story, as far as he had it. And ever since I’ve been trying to 
fit the pieces of it into my story that I’d been putting together in my own mind, but what he gave 
me had stretched it apart and pushed it in odd directions. And am still, to this day, trying to deal 
with that. After a while I bought a piece of apple pie, out of a feeling of obligation. Perhaps I was 
feeling nostalgically patriotic — apple pie — ruefully reflecting what the country had become as I 
tried to summon a bit of appetite. But after a while I gave up, left half of it, along with an 


extravagant tip, and went back to my room. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


That night I dreamed I was drinking wine, red wine. For some reason I had a craving for 
red wine and I entered some sort of establishment where I knew it might be sold. But they sold 
other things as well — pies, cakes, sandwiches, but I only wanted the red wine. A man 
approached from a doorway and we struck up a conversation, yet it was about something 
completely unrelated. In memory, later, I could not recall what it all had been about, but there 
was the sense that all the words said had completely different meanings from their usual ones. 
Then I was pulled up out of the dream by a sudden noise. I didn’t know what it was at first, then 
I realized it was the phone. I had a moment of hesitation before answering. Who would know 
where I was? Why did they know? I knew this was not good. We had left our arrangements 
vague and J in fact did not have my schedule. I had wanted to have some time there just on my 
own before dealing with him, as well as everything else. 

But then I answered. 

“What are you doing?” It was J’s voice, quiet as usual, soft, but with an edge. 
Conversations with him tended toward enigmatic interrogations which became gradually more 
strange as they went on. But I was used to it by now. Used to it and yet tired of it too. I had 
decided on something, and I knew that I had, but I had not as yet allowed myself to fully realize 
what it was. How often we do that and live for extended periods in the shadow of an impending 
decision, the way some remote villages live in the shadow of a mountain. 

“T was sleeping.” 

“Sorry.” 

“No problem.” 

“We need to talk in person.” 

“Right now?” 

“Soon, maybe now.” Then there was a pause. “What do you think?” 

“Are you in some kind of trouble?” 

“No, but I need to establish what our timeline is going to be. We need to move, I’m 
thinking.” 


“Did you get briefed on the Boston operation?” 
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“No not yet, you have to fill me in. That’s one thing right there.” 

“All right tell me where.” 

Another park at night. This time it was the Buena Vista Park in the Haight-Ashbury. The 
city was stretched out underneath us in the darkness. Its lights and the lights of the bay were like 
sequins against a black cloth. The wind moved silently through the trees. There were people 
around — the usual late-night types. But such people are predictable. What they need is 
predictable, and so it’s easy to avoid them. We sat on a wooden bench with a black wrought iron 
frame that had been set in the shadow of a copse of four small trees. There was a concrete floor 
under the bench, dusty with grit and soil and a few dead leaves and twigs. J’s head against the 
dark moved slightly — like a turret adjusting — as he scanned the scene. 

“Listening devices?” I asked. 

“No.” 

“Night scopes?” 

“Not likely.” 

“Who knows we’re here?” 

“No one. Random movement defeats surveillance — random, capricious, perhaps 
senseless.” 

“Are our movement senseless?” 

“Senseless, no. Random up to this point, semi.” 

I decided to go straight to the point. “What’s Fuller got going out here? How much does 
he have, and how does that Miss Nyguen know all about it and we don’t?” 

“Well she told us. She worked for him out here.” 

“No, it goes beyond that. Does she work for him or does she spy on him?” 

“Good questions. Did you get briefed on her?” 

“Yes. She’s some kind of agent unquestionably.” 

“For whom?” 

“T would guess the Chinese but —” 

“We can’t assume that.” 


“No. I know.” 
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“She might be working for a completely different group. Lot of things come from 
Indonesia, actually. Pakistan. Iran. Indonesia, Malaysia. We always want to think in terms of the 
Chinese, the yellow hordes and all that.’ 

“T’m not thinking like that,” I shot back. For some reason I was annoyed at his instructor- 
like tone. He was silent for a moment. “Sorry,” he said. “I should have known.” 

“What do you mean?” I said, and looked at him. He looked away then said nothing, only 
that he should have known I’d be beyond that sort of thing, of course. The dark seemed to create 
a setting for his powerful looking profile, which for a second was like an image stamped in a 
dark stone. The trees around us commented with their soft rustle and whisper, like a sinister 
chorus, perhaps mocking these two mere men who seemed to think that they could right the 
wrongs of the world or even of their own lives: look how small small small and foolish look look 
look, and laugh laugh laugh 

“Why did you have that young guy killed?” I said. I looked at him carefully. By this point 
my eyes had adjusted to the dark and I could see his face fairly well, even the expression in his 
eyes. I noted something that struck me instantly. He seemed not to know what I was talking 
about. His look went blank for a second. It was as if he were on the very point of expressing 
surprise, but then suppressed it. 

“T can’t talk about it,” he said. But I knew he was bluffing, sort of treading water, not 
knowing what to say. Had he not realized that I knew? But how could that have been? The body 
lay right in the alley out behind the place that we’d been supplying half of Boston with dope out 
of for three years. It did create a stir. I had to go around for weeks putting out fires, distributing 
bribes, and some threats. Now I had the distinct feeling that in the chaos of recent events he had 
forgotten all about this. Didn’t he know that I would look into it? I was stunned then in the very 
next instant to think that he really was that hardened to be able to completely forget something 
like that. To have someone killed and then forget all about it. What kind of a person was I 
dealing with after all? The lights of the bay and the town glittered in their other realm far off. 


Some voices came from closer by and we knew we had to move. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


It was a back room of the Golden Duck restaurant. There was dim, somewhat amber light 
that made the ring of candles in the middle of the table glow like a fiery amulet of some kind. 
But it was not a ring of candles, but the burner of a hot pot in which vegetables and tofu 
simmered. J and I sat on opposite sides of a round table where five men from different Asian 
countries were picking at their ho guo, their hot pot vegetables, with their chopsticks, taking sips 
of Chinese tea, talking to each other in English, looking around somewhat nervously, anxious not 
to be seen with us, wondering if anyone had noticed them coming into the place or if they had 
been followed. The atmosphere was grave, even grim. J had arranged the meeting, in the back 
room of a restaurant whose proprietor he had worked with before, in different ways, in different 
contexts, things that I no longer wanted to ask about. J looked at me at moments from across the 
table. The light made his high forehead and aquiline nose look all the more sculptured and 
powerful. But I sensed something uneasy in his manner. 

Then without any announcement the sliding doors opened just a bit and a young woman 
wedged herself between the panels and quickly took a seat to the right of the man next to me. At 
first, I was puzzled and then startled. For a moment I couldn’t believe it, and I began casting 
back and forth in my mind through any number of scenes. I had to look at her again to make 
sure. Then when she smiled, I knew. It was Shelley, the girl from the Velvet Sleep. She wasn’t 
dead after all. Here she was. I was amazed. She smiled again then looked down at the cup of tea 
her neighbor had placed before her. I looked across at J, but he barely seemed to have noticed her 
arrival. I had the feeling he had expected it. 

Then the man on my right, the one Shelley had sat down next to, started the discussion. It 
seemed they had been waiting for her arrival. 

“So we see this Fuller has other connections than what we thought at first, you know,” he 
nodded toward J and me. “As likewise the Senator that he knows.” At this I noticed that 
Shelley looked down at her tea. 

“What connections?” I asked. 

“They pose as, you know, art patrons.” He put the phrase in quotes, his accent was 


somewhat heavy, probably Cantonese. 
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“But it’s drug shipments,” a guy across the table put in. He was a tall thin sinewy guy 
with a rather stern expression. I had the feeling they knew each other very well, to the point 
of finishing each other’s sentences. 

“How do we know that?” J said. He seemed to be just trying to draw him out more. 

“We do monitoring of cargo ships, when they come, what times, from where how often,” 
the thin guy answered. 

“Tt has to do with following patterns, some are normal, then sometimes other patterns we 
notice.” the man to J’s right said. He picked at his vegetables morosely. Then he took some rice 
from a bow] and whisked it in as though he were momentarily trying to forget the whole thing. 

“But what are you looking for?” I asked. 
“Tt is drugs inside the art crates.” 
“On the same ships. Repeatedly,” Shelley put in, nodding her head on the last word. 

“Drug shipments with weapons sales coordinated, an old story. But now there was the 
new pattern, the art with the crates and the drugs inside but also —" 

“But is it really known where are they’re coming from?” J interrupted. “My sense is that 
it is maybe India, and a route that goes down into Indonesia.” 

“Many times in the past, yes,” the tall thin one continued. “With the art we have seen 
many patterns, but lately there is this pattern coming from Hong Kong, China, Viet Nam, 
sometimes Taiwan.” J seemed uncomfortable with this answer for some reason. He looked down 
into his rice and fussed with it a little. 

“And then of course another thing of course — girls,” the Cantonese guy said. Shelley 
nodded briefly, then looked down again. 

“But there must be Agents on ground giving information about timing of shipments and 
specific routes, in for example Pakistan, J said. “We’ve seen that. The intelligence 
operatives that come out of there. 

“Yes is a place but is others, you know.” 

J didn’t respond. 

“But you are right, of course, so they notify about weapon sale, and then shortly after 


someone else will make a large purchase of art.” 
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“And shipping company records show containers from both ‘companies’ coming here, 
sometimes on the same ship often on the same ship usually,” Shelly said. “There will be sale of 
weapons to a front company usually import export. It will be label electronics usually. Then it 
shipped in with certain shipping company.” 

“Recently we see when there is this type sale,” the Cantonese guy said, “then sometime 
certain people little while later will buy all kinds of art work usually in Singapore, sometimes 
Indonesia, maybe Hong Kong.” 

“Then it too come on the same ships to the same places here long beach my senator [] 
two of those people buy lots of art often right after weapons get sold.” 

“What kind?” 

“What kind art? 

“No — weapons,” I asked. 

“Oh all kinds, but many times explosives.” 

The conversation continued for a while, getting off onto the details of various smuggling 
operations, and the ins and outs of how these could in turn be covered up by phony organizations 
posing as import/export companies, warehouse franchises, and even art galleries, all with the 
help of certain banks and private equity firms. But after we had all left, and I broke away to get a 


cab on my own back to the motel, the idea of explosives lingered in my mind. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


I thought back to that meeting repeatedly. The thing that bothered me the most was the 
way J seemed to become tense and uneasy when certain subjects came up. Maybe when certain 
places were mentioned. But at the time, I didn’t know what to make of this. 

A day later I had just gotten through making the rounds of local hot spots and had just 
come back to my room when the desk rang. I had been looking for street contacts who might 
know something about Fuller’s activities at ground level. We knew about his upper level ones, 
but we needed to get a better fix on how he moved things around on the street. While I was out 
someone had called them asking for me. This meant that someone knew where I was, and I 
instantly had a bad feeling about that. Who, I immediately began to wonder, and how? Even J 
didn’t know where I was staying. I had a brief inconclusive exchange with the desk girl. What 
name was it? A Mr. Breland. I don’t know any Mr. Breland. There must be a mistake. He said 
you knew who he was sir, do you not want the number? No, that’s fine. Give me the number. 


She gave me the number and I called it. 


“Hello.” 

“Steve,” he said, a statement not a question. 

“Yes,” I said. it was Bud McNaughton from back in Boston. “Your name’s Breland 
now?” I said. 

“Alias. Pulled it out of a hat. Actually, he was a hot boxer at one time.” 

“T remember. So what’s the news?” 

“We need to meet. The brownstone back in Cambridge might have come up with 
something important for a change.” 

“After Miss Nyguen leaves?” 

“T think she was holding out on us. This had been going on for a while.” 

“Figures. Any idea where she went?” 

“No.” 

“What about, you know...” 


“Your girl Shao Lan?” 
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I was silent for a moment. Was she my girl? Is that what she was? But she was anybody’s 
girl, wasn’t she? A second of painful thoughts. And then I was there in full once more. “I 
wouldn’t put it that way, but yeah — any idea there? You think they’re together?” 

“No idea on either count. We need to meet. Miss Nyguen was holding out on some major 
info. Some of those goons maybe as well.” 

“That driver and the door guy Boyle. I never trusted either one. Where’d they come 
from?” 

“Canalato. He called in a favor to your guy Bern, and he couldn’t refuse it. You know 
how it is. But I eased him out.” 

“What’s Canalato say about it?” 

“He’s fine. We fixed them up, paid him. Everything’s fine.” 

“Do we need to fix it more?’ 

“No.” 

“They know enough to run their mouth?” 

“T don’t think so. They just weren’t coming across with the info for us.” 

“Holding back.” 

“T guess.” 

“She told them. See, that’s the thing.” 

“T think some of these Chinese come around took them aside showed them the cash big 
time they got a nod and a wink from Miss Nyguen and that was it.” 

“Ok. I knew them from before, and of course Canalato’s a dangerous guy. I’d hate to 
have to dump them someplace.” 

“Tt’s not like that.” 

“How do I know?” 

“T just don’t think it is.” 

I didn’t know if I could trust this, but I decided to go with it anyway. He took advantage 
of my silence and pushed ahead. 

But like I say we need to meet. Where’s good?” 

“I’m not sure about that myself. Not our town you know.” 


“Tell me about it I can still smell the incense and flowers and bla bla.” 
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“Did you get some for your hair, Bud?” 

“Not yet. Pll be sure to have some when we meet though, how’s that?” 

“Can’t wait to see it.” 

So then we met at a place nearby. The only one I had become somewhat familiar with 
was our old stand-by the Velvet Sleep. But I knew that place was no-go. As it happened though, 
there was a lunch bar across the street and down a bit. So we met there. 

It was mid-afternoon just after the lunch hour rush. They’d be closing up at 3:30, so that 
gave us just enough time. I figured some of the rush hour regulars were actually cops in plain 
clothes, maybe seriously on the take for whomever, but I figured that other than that we wouldn’t 
be snooped on too much. I got there and slid into a booth in the back. Not too near the kitchen, 
but far enough away from the counter itself. 

The waitress was maybe an art school student working part-time. She was cheery, 
slender, beautiful with a gazelle-like grace and soft curviness. Long black hair, a gleaming set of 
teeth in a huge smile. Everything was beautiful in her world and had always been, you could tell. 
I loved encountering young women like this. Maybe at some point in the future, everyone could 
have such a world to grow up in. An image flashed briefly through my mind the flower seller girl 
in Saigon around the year 1960. 

“Hey there,” she smiled. “Can I get you? We’re a little past the lunch hour, but you know 
we still have stuff back there,” she joked, and smiled again and tossed her jet-black pony tail in 
the general direction of the kitchen. 

“Could I get a basic club sandwich?” 

“Sure. Turkey or chicken?” 

“Turkey. Can I get mustard rather than mayonnaise? Can’t stand mayonnaise. You know 
what it always reminds me of?” 

“T couldn’t guess.” She almost blushed and suppressed a smile, then became a bit mock 
stern. “Hot?” she asked. 

“T’m sorry?” 

“Sweet honey? Or we’ve got Grand Poupon.” 

“Ok, I'll have the sweet honey. I have a friend who should be here in a bit, but his tastes 


are even simpler than mine.” 
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“No problem,” and she whisked herself away and I got to admire the slender graceful 
gazelle-like frame, as she slid back behind the port-holed kitchen doors. As though on cue, Bud 
stepped in, looking around at the place. SOUTH BOSTON STREET KID TURNED G MAN 
written all over his narrowed down, worn down, buffed and buffeted and slightly scoured and 
scarred exterior. Pressed jeans, a work shirt, a green pullover. He made his way back to me, 
slightly head down, the way he always did, and took the seat opposite. 

“You forgot to wear the one that says Boston College on it.” 

“Left it at home.” 

“What will Fr. Flanagan think?” 

“Fr, Flanagan was at Boys Town. That’s in Nebraska.” 

“Never been there.” 

“Me neither. What are you having?” 

“Club sandwich.” 

“T’Il have the same.” 

“The smiling gazelle came back, smiling, inclining her head. “Hey. Two for lunch?” 

“Just something quick. I’ll have a club sandwich, turkey.” 

“Mayonnaise?” she asked. 

“What’s so funny?” Bud asked, looking at me. 

“Nothing. Private joke.” 

“Ok. Just very light.” 

“Sure.” 

“Not bad ha?” I said after she was gone. 

“Very classy.” 

“Reminds me of up to Cambridge.” 

“T think they make them different out here,” I said. 

“T hope so.” 


So then he told me the whole story of what Miss Nyguen had held back from us. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


It turns out that Bud had been around San Francisco for at least a week, and he decided 
we should make the rounds. There were some players on the street that we should have a word 
with. He had rented a car and he drove as we made a circuit around various night spots. I thought 
of Giselle. I couldn’t help wonder where she was right then, at that very moment then I also 
thought of Shao Lan, but I put this out of my mind as soon as possible. We stopped at a juice bar 
in a dark cube of a building, black tile on the outside black windows inside, a mostly Black 
clientele none of whom was interested in juice. They sat at metal backed booths or at square 
Formica tables, wooden chairs as though left over from something else or maybe scrounged from 
curbside disbursements. Then a late-night hot dog stand with a ring of tables at its outskirts. 
Some people with odd colored hair, elaborate tattoos, piercings in specific places like 
embroidering the body. There was a cellar-level bar as narrow as a subway car, full of yellow 
smoke and amber faces. There was a splash of neon across the rain sieved night, high rises 
aglitter in the distance, a fine mist infiltrating, headlights breaking through at odd angles because 
of the steep incline which to us seemed so strange — tilted city, I kept thinking, a cigar box full of 
glitter and decadence about to slide off into the dark, the ocean, the abyss. We were on duty, we 
were off duty at a certain point. I had to duck into the nearest little boys’ room and administer 
my needed medication. I couldn’t be on the nod, but I couldn’t be entirely without it either. But 
Bud knew my habits, one of the very few who did. Step by step, or so it seemed in memory, he 
unfolded what he had found out. An economics professor at Harvard originally from Hong Kong 
by the name of Leung was best friends with the Senator, who in turn was good buddies with both 
the recent and tragically deceased power couple Montague, his finance guy associate, and his 
wife the dealer in east Asian art. This was one of the guys Shao Lan knew, but as it happened 
only one. At a certain point, so I was informed, during one of his visits to our establishment and 
when he had had more to drink than was good for him, he had taken to bragging about how the 
Americans were going to learn something. Someone was going to teach them, show them. Leung 
liked to go on this way, it seemed, to such an extent that after a while Miss Nyguen had to tell 
him he was no longer welcome. That had caused some ill feelings. In fact, some Chinese guys in 


dark suits and dark glasses had shown up in a black Mercedes, two in fact, and there had been 
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some tense words. At one point, guns were drawn, but cooler heads prevailed and nothing 
happened. I was amazed, or should have been, that I had heard none of this before. “Who’s 
Leung?” I asked. “No one knows,” Bud said. He came from Hong Kong several years back, had 
been repeatedly seen in Mrs. Montague’s gallery, and at various social events. He liked to throw 
money around and he had friends who also did. They evidently bought real estate by the barrel 
and had almost swooped down on our brownstone before Fuller got it for himself, with the help 
of J. I began to see a vague set of puzzle pieces forming around the ones that I had more direct 
knowledge of. The money part was no doubt what attracted the notice of the Senator, and so a set 
of connections had been established between the Hong Kong guy and the Senator. The Hong 
Kong guy and bankers, the Hong Kong guy and Hong Kong itself and the two dead people and 


perhaps the import trade in east Asian art. 


I got back to my room that night and huddled under the blankets in a near fetal position. I 
dreamed through, lived through once again — in dream-distorted bits and pieces — a famous and 
tragic incident that had occurred some years before. An airline flight leaving from Long Island 
had got out over Long Island Sound when somehow the whole plane exploded in mid-air and 
300 people were wiped from existence in a single instant. The official story spoke of complex 
mechanical failure but other reports had a missile flashing up from Long Island somewhere and 
intersecting lethally with the airliner. Never officially confirmed but the whole thing had come to 
be viewed with increasing suspicion over the intervening years. In my dreams I saw brief flashes 
of light and the lightning-like, yet threadlike route of a missile, like a small luminous cut in the 
sky’s azure. Then the fireball. 


But before that, after I had been dropped off by McNaughton after we had woven our 
threadlike way through the strange luminous beads and exotic sequins designs of San Francisco 
nightlife as I was approaching the concrete and metal shoe boxes that bore the name of the 
Starlight Motel, a ragged and rangy shape came toward me out of the shadows of the poorly-lit 
sidewalk. It was a tall Black guy. He smiled as he approached and seemed tense. It was not 
something he was used to doing. I drew my gun and made him stand where he was. Bud had 
driven off. I was not high fortunately, only not sick. The usual thing and maybe a bit ill-tempered 
too, and very tired. There is a strange sense in which it all came together in that instant — the tall 


Black man there, his hands raised up, looking like a goal post of shadows, my hand around the 
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40 cal. “Who are you?” I said. “What do you want?” But his reply was like a dragnet thrown up 
out of the past that I thought I had gotten free of. But how can that ever happen? 
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CHAPTER SIX 


In the morning I reflected on it all — the man, his message, the strange dreams, 
nightmares really. Remember. Time’s up for your partner. He’s done. That has to happen. 
Remember the arrangement. We don’t want to have to remind you again. 

That was what he had said. Then he smiled, tipped an invisible hat, and walked on past. 
The heavy shadows along the building’s side seemed to erase him. 

Now I sat at the small table thoughtfully provided by management and watched the 
slanted light of early morning flood across the opposite wall, giving it a pinkish tint. Where was 
J now? I realized that we had not made any arrangements to coordinate our efforts. But in going 
around with Bud McNaughton the night before I had had the feeling that J was always just a bit 
ahead of us. It often seemed that he had been in a given place shortly before we were, or as 
though he were shadowing our movements, and waiting to see what we would do. If this was so, 
it might mean he was trying to shield something from view. As things went on, I noticed how I 
seemed to be relying on intuition more and more. 

I sat there for a while after one of my usual doses. The luminous calm glimmered briefly 
within the four walls and the one extra wall that seemed set down amid them, this one made of 
light itself, and for a moment I seemed to be stepping toward that wall of light which then 
became a thin curtain, and as I was about to part the curtain to reveal the truth, I woke. The clock 
said almost noon. I had nodded and then dozed. This was bad I knew, very bad. I had to get a 
grip on the habit, at least until this case was settled. I couldn’t let it get out of control now. But I 
knew also that this was becoming harder and harder. The Japanese say first the man takes a 
drink, then the drink takes a drink, then the drink takes the man. If that was true for Saki, think 
how much more true it was for what I was dealing with. I thought of this saying with wry 
amusement as I pulled myself together to go out on the street once more. 

I remembered asking certain people if they’d ever seen Giselle around, thinking that if I 
found her it would lead me to J himself. I had no real reason to expect this, but it was a 
possibility. As it happened someone did recall seeing her. It was easier than I would have 
expected, since I assumed she would make herself hard to locate or even disappear entirely. But 


it turned out she was still around and still working, sometimes in fact right out of the Velvet 
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Sleep itself. Whenever anything seems too easy, I always become suspicious. But still I was glad 
to have such a straightforward lead. And of course, I liked the idea of seeing Giselle again, and I 
was glad that she was apparently all right. The thought that she might not be had been bothering 
me for a while. Still I approached the whole thing with caution. Perhaps it too was a set up. In 
this unfamiliar place, strange to me in so many ways, I saw possible traps everywhere, and the 
whole city began to seem like some sort of hall of mirrors. 

I rented a car and on the next night I went over to the place, parking outside on the 
opposite side of the street and a couple hundred feet down. It was the classic stake out, right out 
of some old movie. I had to laugh when I thought of this, but that’s the way things are done 
sometimes — very basic and simple. It was an ordinary night, a Wednesday, around 11. Neither 
slow nor busy. There was the usual traffic, a few drunks, a few homeless, some crazy; the lunch 
place we’d been to was closed. A few other nearby bars were doing their business. Then a car 
pulled up to the place and a middle-aged man got out. Just from his dress and demeanor, he 
didn’t fit with the rest of the scene. Of course, it was J. I have to admit I was surprised. I had just 
enough time to get out my night vision binoculars to confirm it. Then he went inside. About ten 
minutes later another car pulled up. A woman got out. This turned out to be Giselle, dressed in 
such a way as to make her profession fairly obvious. There was a younger woman with her of 
maybe about 19 or 20. They disappeared quickly inside. Then less than five minutes later they 
emerged together and were picked up at the curb by a black Mercedes. They both got in and the 


car drove off. 


I decided to go in to catch J by surprise. It might be dangerous. It did have all the 
earmarks of a trap. But I also felt that maybe I was seeing something else, getting a glimpse 
behind the scenes and if I caught, the director, the impresario by surprise I might be able to get 


something out of him that would clear up whatever exactly was going on. 


When I walked in, I found the same subterranean look and feel that I remembered. The 
place was almost empty, but in a strange way that suggested something other than just slow 
business. People who knew better, avoided the place. I had suspected this before but now in a 
flash I knew what the deal was. I looked quickly around the space, assessing who was where. 
then I saw J. He was over at one of the rear tables talking with some of the same men I had seen 


before, when I had first met Shelly. The fake bar tender gave me a quick hard look then realized 
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his mistake and looked down at the glasses he was cleaning. J hadn’t seen me, absorbed in 
telling whatever story he was telling to a man in a leather jacket and dark glasses who listened 
nodding. I moved quickly forward. For an instant I thought the man was going to stand and draw 
on me. J turned around suddenly and I thought for a second that he also was going to draw. His 
face wore a look I’d never seen before — startled, almost to panic, an undignified discomposure 
almost fear, and then maybe a brief flicker of guilt. And then, with it, a kind of infinitesimally 
brief mute appeal. As though one should say, ok you caught me but give me a break I promise 
I'll make it up to you. Our partnership had been frayed. Now in an instant it was broken, and in 
another he was trying madly to work his manipulative magic again and do some lighting fast 
damage control. But it wouldn’t work this time. It never would. I refused to kill him or to try to. 
But I was going to turn him in. I was beginning to realize more clearly some of the things he had 


been up to. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Later I realized how close I had come to getting shot. 

“Ho hey Steve,” J had said, jocular and casual. And had raised two fingers on his right 
hand just briefly, a gesture aimed at his companion. If it hadn’t been for that, I knew there would 
have been guns drawn. No doubt someone behind me, maybe the bar tender already had a bead 
on me. But with that one brief gesture, things were settled down. Leather Jacket deflated slightly, 
though he never did smile or speak. J invited me to sit. 

“Steve and I are working a case out here.” The other nodded solemn and grave. 

“Jakob Fuller, you know.” Another grave nod and a quick puzzled look shot toward J, as 
though wondering how much he was going to say. 

“Trying to find out where all his extra money comes from.” 

Is that what we were doing? I thought later, as I sat in my room. I had to have my 
medication again. I was trying to taper, but it wasn’t working. Pills are seductive. They are like 
deception itself, each a tiny lie that leads you step by step into their entangling trap. The corners 
of the room and the room’s dark dingy walls receded and light and Truth itself stood like a 
luminous column in the middle of the room. The evening light was like a honeycomb of slightly 
effervescent gold cutting through the peculiar space the room had become. After a while, I 
nodded off. In my dream, there was a woman running through the hallways of an office building. 
Hallways of the usual institutional sort — hallway, tile floor, somewhat dark, emergency light at 
the far corner near a window through which tossing tree branches could just be seen. She was 
running as though in panic, stumbling, she rises, stumbles again, as though the floor were very 
slippery with something that took away her footing. Then finally, her palms feeling along the 
wall, she reaches the far corner and disappears around it. Then I awoke with a feeling of 
disorientation, confusion, vague a foreboding. 

The arrangement was that J would follow out the threads of Fuller’s more artistic 
activities. My job was to look around at street level for Miller’s activities there, and we both 
knew what sorts of things that would be. I remembered the two of us standing outside the Velvet 
Sleep, the night traffic rushing past on the street. He seemed very insistent on pursuing Fuller’s 


art dealings himself. He was already familiar with a lot of that in his various activities in Asia. “I 
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have a good sense of how to go about it, I think,” he said as he touched my arm lightly. “I think 
that’s the best way to divide our time here,” he said, raising his chin looking around as though 
giving the whole city a kind of critical appraisal. “Ok that’s fine,” I said. And he walked off 
toward his car. I watched him for a second then turned and left. 

So now I got ready to go out on the street looking for the dark and bright threads of 
Fuller’s activities, which I suspected were his real form of art. Before I was ready to leave, the 
phone rang. It was Bud McNaughton. 

“Steve.” 

“Who else?” 

“Where can we talk?” 

“Not here. You have any ideas?” 

“Someplace outside.” 

So then I was out on the street. Got a cab over to where he had said. We both knew we 
wouldn’t stay there, of course. We had to assume there was surveillance everywhere. The driver 
was a mid-eastern guy, very polite, slim, handsome and genial. I instantly didn’t trust him, but I 
enjoyed talking to him anyway. 

“So what is on for tonight’s amusement?” he glanced at me in the rear-view murror, then 
back at the road. His attention immediately diverted to deal with some traffic that weaved around 
us with its dark metallic glimmerings. Lights swept the cab’s interior. 

“Not much,” I said. 

“You like that place? It’s very popular hang-out place.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes,” he drawled, thoughtful. “Very strange people. Sometimes I get them.” 

“Strange how?” I asked 

“Oh, I don’t know. Drugs, I guess. Maybe. I don’t know. Not my business, but...I get a 
strange feeling. But if you’re hungry late at night....”” He shrugged his shoulders with 
Mediterranean fatalistic thoughtfulness, philosophical. 

“Interesting,” I said. I wondered if I was being given a lure, to see how I would react to it. 

Then we got there. The place was crowded with people having burgers, sandwiches. A 
great deal of drinking, joints passed around in small groups huddled off by the horse shoe of 


bushes and trees that ringed the outdoor eating area. There was a kind of wash of yellow light 
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over the whole place. McNaughton was already there, hunched on one of the 
benches by himself. 

“Hey man, thank you,” I said to the driver. He nodded friendly, gentlemanly, which just 
increased my suspicion, and so I gave him an extra big tip. Meanwhile Bud had gotten up and 
was coming toward me. 

“Maybe get out of here,” I said when he came up to me. 

“What, you don’t want to score some dope, some mary jane?” he joked. I didn’t say 
anything. The most secure place to meet is just walking out on the street, going in random 
directions. So we went around in odd loops and branchings. The night was cold and breezy. San 
Francisco night life flowing like streams of flotsam about us. Then after a couple of turns, the 
darker side streets. Drifting hookers, mostly emaciated looking Chinese girls, their elbows 
hugged to their sides or looped through a purse. They threw us brief assessing glances but then 
gave us a wide birth. We looked like local mafia guys to them or maybe undercover. 

“So what’s the news?” I said. I knew he had lots of things on his mind. I hadn’t expected 
him to hang around. I thought he was going to be going right back to Boston. I really wasn’t 
expecting him to hang around. 

“Tn a nutshell?” 

“Sure” 

“Ok. Well Fuller doesn’t look” — here he emphasized the word with a downward chop of 
his chin — “like what he looks like back there,” he said and looked at me. 

“How’s he look?” 

“Well you know, back there he wants to be in respectable high society.” 

“Right.” 

“A mover and shaker with the beautiful people types, right?” 

“Right.” 

“Well here it’s different.” 

“How different?” 

“Completely. Night and day. Here he’s total sleaze. Drugs, dope, pills, everything.” 

“Shocking.” 


“And of course, girls.” 
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“Like those back there?” 

“Very much. That’s what I mean, he’s got them on the street.” 

“What about this guy this Chung or Jang or something? who supposedly runs the place 
direct from Hong Kong?” 

“Good buds.” 

“Ok.” 

“Just all on the street type of girls.” 

“No he’s got the high roller types too. But it’s mostly the other way. But basically he’s a 
dope dealer straight up.” 

“Heroin?” 

“Yep.” 

We stopped. Bud stood with his hands in the pockets of his jacket, looking at me. The 
stars floated in their deft intricate configurations far above us in immemorial time. I took a deep 
breath. 

“T’m shocked Bud,” I said. He looked at me but said nothing. “Well let’s go look at some 
of his people,” I said. “I didn’t expect you to be here all this time.” He glanced at me briefly, 
“Yeah sure,” he said. “I have to.” 

“Yeah ok,” I said. “So what’s it look like, his set up?” 

“There’s a whole bunch of places,” he said. “My cars over this way. We’ Il take a ride.” 

I was beginning to get a strange feeling from the whole conversation. Was there going to 
be an ambush on the way to his car, which just happened to be parked in a remote place nearby? 
We walked over. There was no ambush. 

We drove over to a string of red brick buildings down near the Wharf. It was now about | 
a.m. Streams of tourists, students, druggies, crazies, drunks and hookers, braided and unbraided 
along the broad sidewalks. Slow traffic meandered. The brick corridors crowded with neon and 
lit picture windows in which girls danced and gestured, in which young men danced. Flocks of 
people like dark leaves blown along by puffs of wind streamed from glass doors or strangely lit 
cubicles or from brick doorways. 

“He has a lot of girls around here,” Bud said. “He gets them from China, Viet Nam, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, some Russians, some from the Philippines. Just the usual. The heroin is in these 


bars and dance places.” 
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“Just the usual, I guess.” 

“Yeah sure.” 

We parked and got out. He seemed somewhat familiar with the area. “Stop in here,” he 
said and we went into a corner dive in one of the numerous red brick buildings. It was called 
Shanghai. There were three guys at the door. Bud raised his hand in a brief wave and they 
nodded and let us in. Hookers and their pick-ups were grouped in threes and fours at tables. 
Some leather jacketed types lounged in a back corner behind a scrim of smoke. Mint green and 
candy apple red lights split the cellar-like darkness. The rest rooms in the far back at the end of a 
closet-wide alley bathed in orange light. People, male and female, entered and exited in an 
ongoing succession, like some kind of strange shift work. A disc jockey fed neuropsychiatric 
derangement into the room’s low and throbbing confines with demonic persistence. We ducked 
into a booth in the corner opposite the leather boys. They turned as a group and eyed us briefly 
with an amused sophisticated disdain, then crossed us off their should-pay-attention-to list. Bud 
adjusted himself to the setting like someone settling into bathwater way too cold. A Russian 
blond in a purple body suit slit up the side and bright transparent spike heels that made her look 
like she was walking on icicles came and took our order — two bottles and a shot of Jamisons on 
the side for our homeboy. I had to smile when she came back. The green bottles shown like 
emeralds that had just been fished up from the depths of some sunken treasure chest. Bud sipped 
his medicine. I let mine sit there. Then two Asian guys, probably Chinese, in leather jackets and 
white tee shirts underneath came and hovered with almost courtly hesitation. Bud smiled and 
nodded and they sat down, pulling up two chairs from a table opposite. The Russian girl came 
back, poised, expectant, on her icicles. But they gave her a sign and she stalked off. 

“Have you heard?” one of them asked. Bud looked puzzled and nodded no. 

“One of Fuller’s girls has turned up dead.” 

“Dead?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Third one,” the other said and nodded to emphasize as he looked at me, polite, letting 
me in on the local secrets. 

“How?” Bud asked. 

“The usual. Heroin overdose. But we think it is not that.” 


“They always say that.” 
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“They beat them to death or drown them in bathtub. Put the heroin in later. The cops 
don’t care.” 

They took us over to a red brick three story place about a mile away. We followed them 
in our car through the steep confusing streets. When we got out, we were led into the entryway. 
It was like a smaller and dilapidated version of our own place in Boston. Red indoor-outdoor 
down a creaking wooden hallway. One of them used a set of keys on a flimsy wooden door. 

“This place belongs to Fuller?” Bud asked. 

“Yes.” 

“You have the keys?” Bud said, looking at him. I took in the low dark ceiling, the sounds 
from the street. I was wary of some kind of ambush. 

“We work for him too,” the other said. They were a genial duo. 

“T see,” Bud said. We both realized they were risking their lives doing this. Inside there 
were the remnants of the two girls who had lived there. Both dead from supposed overdoses, one 
six months ago, the other just last night. 

“Did the cops come around?” 

“Yeah a little bit. But —” 

“They are paid,” the other put in. He made a gesture with his thumb and two fingers. 

I looked around a bit. It was a typical low rent place, like student housing. But what were 
these two studying? And what had they learned? On one chair there was a purse, partly opened. I 
picked it up and looked through it — condoms, tissue, some make up things, lipstick, and a 
prescription bottle of oxy with a few pills still in it. 

“Did you see this?” I said, holding the bottle up. 

“Oh yeah,” the thin one said. They all use, we know. But —” 

“They are murdered by other ways.” 

“Why do that?” Bud said, his face contorted in disgust just briefly. 

“To scare the others. Make them do whatever they want.” 

“Like what?” 

“Fuller give these big parties, invites people they want to do...” He seemed at a loss for 
words and made a gesture with his hand, like leafing through pages. “Strange things, unnatural.” 


“How unnatural?” 
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“We don’t know exact, we know —” He looked at his partner for a second, as though for 
assistance. But I let him off the hook. “Yeah ok. I see,” I said, many images going through my 


mind. And I immediately thought of Shao Lan and had a sinking feeling in my stomach. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Bud offered to drive me back to my room. As we were on a side road coming off the 
Central Freeway we noticed a black SUV floating around in the rear-view mirror. It was there, 
then drifted back, then came up again. We both noticed it. 

“So what’s this you think? Bud asked. 

“Not sure. Just bad driving?” 

“Or really good driving.” 

“Too good, right?” 

“Right. There he is again.” The SUV drifted out into the passing lane, it’s metallic 
onyx gleam given a kind of light fizz halo by its own headlights. I drew my 40 cal. 

“You're carrying right?” I asked 

“Yeah sure.” 

We were on a side road that drew off the from the freeway. Right at this point there 
wasn’t much around just some dark hills to the right, then a low stretch of warehouses. So then 
they made their move, whoever they were. They swung out to the passing lane and moved into 
us to run us off the road. Bud spun the car in a tight arc to swerve inside the angle of the attack. 
The night with its shard-like lights flowed around. There was impact like going over a median. 
They hung back again and we knew they were getting set to run us off the road completely. Bud 
skidded us to a sudden stop. the car fish tailed slightly but the rear end swung out at the angle he 
was going for. we both dove out hidden by the doors, guns drawn. three rounds came quicker 
than expected, one took out the window near me and glass spat toward me like a surf of razors 
but I was crouched over enough and none of it got to my face or eyes. The SUV was on the 
shoulder ahead. Completely dark. We both returned fire. there was the sound of rounds hitting 
metal. then we both crouched running into the weeds by the shoulder thinking they’d try to hit 
the gas tank. there were a few rounds that sliced through the weeds around us one about a foot 
from my shoulder. Later bud told me he had the same thing. They were marksmen, snipers with 
night scopes and serious skills. If they wanted, they could put a round right through each of our 
heads. 

“Hold fire,” Bud said. 
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“Right.” 

We lay there making ourselves as flat as we could. Then after what seemed like 
hours but was really about fifteen seconds they drove off. 

“Someone doesn’t like us,” Bud said. 

“No. Trying to run us out of town. Just like the old movies, right? 

“Who do you think?” 

“Don’t know,” I said. But I was beginning to have more and more suspicions. We got 
back into the car and drove off. 

“We still going back to that place your staying at?” 

“No. Let’s go someplace else. I think I need a drink. What time is it?” 

“Pretty late.” 

“Must be someplace around.” 

“T think I know some place.” 

“That’s cool.” 

The car floated out into the highway that ringed that part of the town. The city 
glimmered in its lights off to the west. The headlights were two funnels we were being 
poured down into as we melted through the dark flow of hills, bright stark pumice fragments of 
abutments and concrete medians illuminated stark and spectral then blinking past. then there was 
a reddish-brown structure the size of a barn with silver and violet threads streaming from odd 
corners. Inside there were dark wooden benches, like from a park or highway rest stop. A bar in 
the middle of a large quasi industrial space, a dance area in front. 

“You come here often?” I asked. 

“Yes.” He eased himself down on the dark green picnic table. “I found it last week when 

I was just wandering around one night. I’ll get a pitcher of...something, whatever. Want 
a shot?” 

“Yeah.” 

Later we sat there thinking about what had happened. Some philosophers talk about 
turning the cube of reality as a way of gaining perspective on a problem. We turned various 
cubes through various geometrical transformation, Euclidean and non-Euclidean. I began to 


wonder how long Bud had been in town and if maybe he had been sent to keep an eye on me. 
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Was his job to see if and when I would actually kill J? I had been wondering about that for a 
while. 

Then as though conjured from out of the night and our own puzzlement J 
appeared. Bud noticed him first. “Is this your guy?” he said. 

I turned and saw J making his way toward us, head down, an index finger creasing 
the side of his forehead for a second, as though he were working out a difficult problem. 

He sat down on my side, but at the extreme end, about six feet between us. “You hear 
about one of Fuller’s girls?” he said. 

“Did, how did you find out?” I said. 

“The police are fed up,” he said. He looked down at the table for a second, then back up 
at both of us, his glance darting quickly from one to the other. 

“The cops told you?” Bud asked. He raised his glass and looked at J over the rim. Then 
he looked away. J didn’t answer and looked off toward the bar. For a second Bud and I both had 
the same thought, that we would not mention what had just happened. Then I noticed that J and 
Bud were not looking at each other. Perhaps they were uncomfortable being at the same table 
together, but I wasn’t sure. Then it occurred to me that J was supposed to be looking into Fuller’s 
artsy activities. How was it that he knew about this girl’s death so quickly? 

“So what do you think it means that the police are fed up like you say?” Bud asked. 

“T think it means we have to be careful. That much more. The press is going to be all over this 
kind of thing. They’ve been held back until now. But that can go on only so long. There’s 
detectives, there’s reporters, they’re dying to blow this kind of thing open.” no one said anything 
for a moment. Then he went on. “Fuller’s been squashing it you think?” Bud asked. He had set 
his beer down. The pitcher stood like a cylinder of dim gold in the dark cavernous bar. The 
music was deafening, it was as if I had just noticed it. Bud went made a motion to get a glass for 
J, but J made a small chopping gesture of the hand that had been resting on one of his own 
interlaced arms. 

“Maybe,” J said. He seemed not to want to look at anyone directly. There was definitely 
an odd vibe between them. 

“Squashing it for how long?” I asked 

“Not sure. Look,” he shifted gears suddenly. “I got a meeting set up,” he said. 


“With who?’ 
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“Some Asian guys, from here,” He said. “But you know native speakers. Very smart 
guys. Knowledgeable. They’re going to help us out. They’re taking risks, you know.” He 
glanced at Bud, who nodded gravely. 

“But I can’t have you there,” J he said, giving him a serious level look. 

“No problem,” Bud said. I had the impression he knew about it already. I 
didn’t though. “Who are these guys,” I asked. 

“They’re colleagues of the two that you’ve already met,” he said. I was struck by the fact 
that he knew about that. But I made no sign one way or the other. 

“Ok,” I said. “Where?” 

“Tt’s a restaurant. Kind of like last time.” 

“When do we go?” 

“Just you,” he said. “I can’t be there. I want you to wear a wire, just to make sure we 
get all the information.” 

“A wire?” 

“Well you know, a recording device. It’s a pen actually you just have it in your pocket.” 
These guys always have pens in their pockets, right? so you’ fit right in,” Bud said. 

“Right,” J said and gave a little artificial chuckle. 

I went back to my room. It was always nice to retreat into my private world, and 
then I needed to renew, to recharge and touch base with the island of calm and clarity. Of course, 
it was there less and less, as every user knows. When you go to the well, it is increasingly a dark 
and empty tunnel. I woke up in the middle of the night, after dreams of dark tunnels haunted by 
strange lights and voices that seemed to come from out of the tunnels’ walls themselves. Then I 
woke up, my face jammed up close to the wall, as though I had been thrashing around in my 
sleep, as though while asleep I had been a swimmer toiling through dark and turbulent waters, 
until I was thrown up onto a kind of beach, the twisted sheets around me, silence ticking. The 
bedside clock with its red numerals. Occasional traffic outside with faintly traced lines that 
opened their compass legs of ivory light across the ceiling. I got up and walked across the red 
indoor-outdoor carpet toward the wedge of fluorescent light just past the bathroom door (for 
some reason I had left the light there on and the door open a crack). When I sat back down on the 
bed — strangely, like a message from another world, perhaps the dark world I had just emerged 


from — the phone rang. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


When she appeared at the room door, I almost didn’t know who she was. Her hair 
was different and she was dressed, as some might say, to the nines. Then in another moment I 
knew, and the old feelings came back, even though we had been together only briefly and even 
though, for different reasons, I had done my best to push her out of my memory. 

“Are you going to let me in?” she asked and gave me an amused ironic look. I 
nodded yes and stepped aside and she floated into the room, her perfume drifting past as she did. 

“You look nice,” I said, “Was that you at the Velvet Sleep?” This caught her off guard. I 
sat in the corner chair the better to study her reaction. She sank down onto the bed crestfallen for 
a second, then she looked up with an expression that said ‘ok let’s skip the games.’ But I knew 
that this too could be a game. 

“T have to make money,” she said and gave her head a little shake, her hair pinned up in 
its complicated arrangement shimmered in the light from the bedside lamp. “When were you 
there?” 

“Tt was a stake out.” 

“T know but when?” 

“The other night.” 

“Why?” 

“T was tracking down your boyfriend actually. keep him out of trouble, you know.” 

“He’s not my boyfriend.” 

“Well whatever.” 

“Ts he yours?” 

“Very funny. But perhaps he is in a way. I feel responsible.” 

“For what?” 

“He’s into things I don’t think he knows where it’s all headed. Someone at some point 
lured him in, got blackmail on him. They’re making him do it...I don’t know....” My voice 
trailed off. She was watching me as I spoke. I could tell that she knew about some of the things, 


but not all. We both loved each other and we were both connected to this third person. But we 
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could not really trust each other, at least not yet, and we both knew that we couldn’t trust J. It has 
been a learning process for both of us, we were students together in the same difficult course. 

“Do you have anything to drink?” 

“You’re drinking now?” 

“Not really I just thought I’d try to revert briefly to the conventional.” She smiled in her 
little tronic way, tossing her head again. 

“So you think I’m conventional?” 

“T didn’t mean it that way.” 

“No, I don’t drink.” 

“Are you holding?” 

“Are you all right?” 

“Not too bad but...” 

“Well don’t you remember the last time we went away together?” 

“Away?” 

“Into the...other dimension.” 

“Ts that what it is?” 

“That’s how I always think of it, the dimension of truth and light and calm.” 

“L see.” 

“And clairvoyance.” 

“Clairvoyance,” she repeated and she watched me, had been watching, as I had gotten up 
to search through my bags opposite the bed. Then I came up with what she wanted, needed. Her 
eyes shone briefly in a look of anticipation before she suppressed it in another instant. I handed 
her the bottle of water that I had on the bedside stand. Small white pills, the color of chalk, the 
size of a pea, each one. So tiny, so powerful. 

“Just one,” I said as I gave it to her. She nodded, took it, swallowed. I did the same and 
we stepped over the threshold together, just as we had before. 

This time, though, the results were quite different. Then she had been so willing to curl 
up in my lap like a sleeping kitten. And though passion was not really what we were about at that 
time, nakedness yet had been. and we wrapped ourselves around each other whispering laughing 
as we did so, sharing our more-than-honesty, our more-than-nakedness, our secrecy and soft 


laughter. Euphoria is a vague term, but it had been the glue that stuck us together, the subtle 
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magnetic field full of surety, confidence, and calm joy that drew us and made us a single living 
thing. But this time, when I approached, she raised her forearm horizontal in front of her chest 
like a protective bar. “Come on,” I said, trying to undress her, fumbling at hooks and snaps, the 
both of us smiling, amused. And she giggled and turned, flopping down as though to examine 
something on the carpet. 

Then she came back up. 

“T have to tell you something about him,” she said. 

“You love him.” 

“No.” And she shook her head and put out a palm to face me as though to emphasize, 
looking absurdly like an old-time traffic cop. 

“No, you have to know. I know that you. Need.” She nodded each word into its serious 
place. “Need. To. Know.” She looked at me, her eyes shone with the peculiar intensity of the 
possessed — but also with truth. Truth. 

“What?” I said. I was very calm in that moment. I knew then that she loved me. Just as I 
loved her. We felt the same thing, were alike in many ways, had been through the same difficult 
course, in fact a number of them. It had been our lives, which we always knew were similar in 
many ways. 

“Tt’s his secret,” she said. “He would never want you to know. Never want anyone to 


know. But it’s the reason for everything.” 
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CHAPTER TEN 


We were lying clothed on top of the bed. Watching the same faint traces of light, 
listening to the sounds of the night outside — the occasional traffic on the street off some ways, 
some trucks passing, then what seemed like footsteps in the hallway outside the door, and this 
made me get up once to listen, but it was just some drunk making his way to his own room. Back 
beside her, the darkness and privacy of the night coalesced around us with its unearthly quality, a 
stillness beneath all surface disturbance, deeper than what we even call stillness in the usual 
sense. Perhaps it might be called peace. And I imagined the stars and perhaps the moon high 
above in the sky, unseen by the two of us now, but shining down in their own mysterious order. 

“Tt has to do with when he was in Korea, South Korea, Seoul especially, and the things he 
saw there. Maybe the things he did there...that he had to do...I don’t know....” What sorts of 
things, I wanted to ask. But something told me not to. Then she went on, “It’s always been 
bothering him. Not ‘bothering’, that’s too weak a term. He’s...” And she seemed to grope for 
words there in the darkness. “He’s obsessed,” she finally said. “That’s it. Obsessed.” And she lay 
there, staring at the ceiling as though she could find up there in her dream-like state, to which she 
had to return repeatedly in order to escape from what her actual existence had become, the 
answer to the enigmas of human evil, of human virtue, of human motivation. 

“Obsession is dangerous,” I said. I myself was drifting off, but I was still clear-headed 
enough to know this unmistakable truth. 

“Oh yes,” she said, “I know. Believe me.” And at this she gave my hand a little squeeze. 
It was intended as a comforting gesture, but I wondered if it was. It was also like the act of a 
drowning person grasping for a lifeline. 

In the morning she was gone before I came to. I was disappointed and annoyed. She left a 
note for me written on the motel stationary to the effect that she had to go out of town for a while 
on business. I knew what sort of business she meant. 

Later I would learn more about what she had been referring to, “J’s activities,” in Seoul 
and elsewhere, and about the true meaning of obsession. But now it was morning and I felt the 
way I usually did. And I was missing her already, and I was worried about her as well. But I 


knew that I had to get out on the street to find out more about Fuller’s system there in San 
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Francisco and how it connected to the one he was trying to set up back in Boston. We knew that 
it had to do with drugs and naturally there would be girls involved, one way or another. But was 
there anything else? I had begun to have a dark sense that there was, but I couldn’t put my finger 
on it. Then too there was the question of the girls themselves — how many were there, and 
brought in from where? I had run girls in my time back in Boston — up in Chelsea and down in 
the south. But to be honest, I had always made sure that they were well taken care of. I never let 


anything really bad happen to them. 


Out on the street it was a cool rainy day with sheets of gray white cloud flowing through, 
as though gathered in columns up out of the ocean. But the fresh daylight glinted on building 
sides and, oddly perhaps, a bright aerosol rain was prickling down. I took a cab back over to the 
wharf area, and slid into one of the bars Bud and I had visited. I hadn’t had enough time to really 
look around and get a sense of what fits into what in the place. To do that I always need to be 
alone. I hadn’t taken any of my medication yet. I would hit it later, but now was coasting on last 
night’s. The place was empty. I ordered some green tea and sat at a honey colored wooden table 
looking out at the passers-by streaming past outside, just past a large bay window. 

I noticed them when they came in sight of the entry way. They were two Chinese guys I 
had never seen before. They stepped in and looked around, then noticed me and smiled. I must 
have been sitting in an unexpected spot. And I was surprised by the smile. I knew J had sent 
them, or at least I hoped that was what it was. As they approached, I said, “So you know my 
partner?” I had my hand partway toward the 40 cal. 

“Yes,” the first one nodded, smiling broadly. He was short with a rubbery walrus build, 
but strong I could see, with short stubby fingers and mallet-like hands. A black suit, a mint green 
shirt, a pink and black striped tie. The other was tall, angular-faced, aloof. Also in a black suit 
and with a black shirt with it, open necked. The first guy was the diplomat. I motioned for them 
to sit down and they did, the one still smiling and ducking his head a bit, as though it were 
raining in the place and he was dodging the drops. “You are Mr. Steve,” he said, not asking but 
stating the fact. 

“Yes.” 

“Yes. Good,” he said. “You know our mutual friend has set up a meeting with important 
people who are helping him. You know.” He tacked this on at the end again as a statement not a 


question. 
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“Yes. I know,” I said. 

“He wanted you to record, therefore. We have a microphone and recorder for you.” He 
took a thin black cylinder out of his pocket. And slid it across the table toward me. It was a black 
fountain pen — elegant, expensive-looking. 

“You know you turn it on by pressing the top.” 

“Yes, I know.” I had, of course, worn wires before. 

“Good,” he nodded. And then extended one of his mallet-like hands across the table. 
Light from outside made a gold streak across the table. We shook hands. His grip was a steel 
vice, but he was nice about it. “I’m supposed to take this?” 

“Yes,” he nodded, a rather grave expression on his face. The other one stared, then 
looked off across the room, as though checking for something. 

I took it up and put it in my jacket pocket. Then they both got up and left, the tall guy 
giving me a slightly amused glance. 

I finished my tea then went back to my room. I realized I was being tailed and watched, 
but there was nothing I could do about it as yet, so I just wanted to get out of public space. I got a 
cab and watched the rainy sunny afternoon slide past in the fishbowl of the windows. The cab 
pulled up to the motel, I pushed a clutch of bills to the driver, a friendly soft-spoken Filipino guy 
who flashed me a gleaming smile, and a soft thank you sir. In the room I drew the drapes. A dusk 
of gray and beige possessed the still silent space. I had told the maid not to clean, and so the 
place was exactly as [ had left it, as though I had died suddenly and come back from the other 
world by some kind of magic. I knew I was sliding farther down a slope. I knew what was at the 
bottom of it, and I knew I had to put on the brakes. But there were always complications. I took a 
few, somewhat more than the minimum. A calm slipped into the light itself and there was again 
the luminous space, the crystal. Things became clear and still and solid. After a little while I 
called the number I had been given at the meeting at the restaurant with J and the others. Shelley 
had taken me aside and given it to me. I called it and she answered quickly, as though she had 
been waiting for it. 

“Shelly?” 

“Yes. Hello Steve.” 

“Hi so I’m going to be meeting these guys. J set it up. Were you aware?” 


“Sure, of course.” 
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“So you’re coming with me ok?” 

“If you want. Do you think it’s a good idea?” 

“Yes, sure. You were at that meeting.” 

“Ts this his idea?” 

“No, I want another pair of eyes and ears.” 

“Sure, no problem,” she said quiet and reassuring. ““When and where?” her voice was 
flute-like and soft and bright. 

I told her. 

“Ok, I'll come to your room, ok?” I didn’t like this idea, so I said, “no that’s ok. I’Il take 
a cab down to the place and you can find me there, ok?” 

“Sure.” 

“Just before we got off, I was on the point of saying something. But I wasn’t sure myself 
what it was. There was a silence. 

Then she said, “Are you all right, Steve?” 

“T think so,” I said. “Ill see you tomorrow night.” 

Before she could say anything, I hung up. I wasn’t trying to be rude, but I was afraid I 
was about to say something I would regret later. 

The evening wore on and then the night. And after a while, resisting temptation as much 
as I could, I simply lay down, in my clothes for some reason, on top of the bed. It was as if I felt 
like something was pursuing me, or might be, and I wanted to be ready to get up and leave if I 


had to. But eventually I slept, pursued there by more strange dreams. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


I woke up the next morning feeling as though I had been dropped from the sky into an 
alien world. The early light fanned out across the ceiling and the drapes had a faint gray 
brightness along their edges. Shadows — the chair and dresser — were streaked lengthwise across 
the floor. I got up and got cleaned up. It was early. I had a day to kill before the meeting. I didn’t 
like the idea of going out on the street. I hung around the room for a while but then got stir crazy 
and just left thinking to hell with it, to hell with everything. I hadn’t taken anything in the 
morning. I was feeling different than I had in a while. Lonely, essentially sitting in a coffee 
place, I watched the ordinary normal people coming and going in their ordinary normal lives. 
Suddenly the word ‘normal’ seemed so exotic to me and alluring — normal, to have a normal life. 
I’d never had one, so I had no idea what it must be like. I couldn’t help feeling envious. It was as 
though I had missed my life. I had been through it, but I had never been in it. It was something 
that had rushed past me driven by forces outside my control, and I had rushed maniacally to keep 
up with it. It had been nothing but a string of emergencies and crises. And, of course, lies. 
Everything was false in the world I had had to live in. Was I myself false too, one more 
deception and set of deceptions? As the afternoon wore on, I called up one of the people I had 
been introduced to shortly after Bud McNaughton had arrived. He was a friend of Marty Best in 
fact and owned a bar out here. The story was that Lon knew him from back home and the guy 
had moved out here about 10 years ago, gotten out of whatever he had been into before, and 
opened a bar that was — amazingly — mostly just a bar. What a novel idea. Mostly, but not 
entirely, it turned out. 

I got a cab and went over. The place was quiet when I walked in. I sat in a side booth, my 
back to the wall so I could watch the place and the door at the same time. After a minute, the 
local guy came from the back. I recognized him from when Bud and I were floating around. He 
was an older guy in his 50s, heavy set, like a retired butcher, a large pitted nose, white brush-like 
hair. A florid complexion indicating drink. 

“Hey,” he said extending a rough mitt-like hand. He eased himself into a chair opposite 
me, spinning it around by the back before setting it in place. 


“What’s the word from our guy?” He meant Bud. 
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“T don’t know, the usual, I guess.” 

“Business or pleasure?” 

““We’re here for business. I can’t talk.” 

“Sure.” 

“But me... right now...” I stretched my legs. “Maybe the other. Kind of bored.” I looked 
out toward the street 

“Oh yeah, ok.” He looked at the floor, laughing hoarse into his chest — “ok ok ok.” He 
came back up. 

“T can’t help it.” 

“Join the club.” 

“So you got an address?” 

“Yeah sure. Here.” He got up and went quick behind the bar and came back with a slip of 
paper folded around his index finger. It was like a white butterfly of desire and desperation. I 
took it. He sat back down. I opened it and saw the address and phone number. 

“Call before. Tell them you got the number here.” 

“T’m a pro,” I said. “Any...?...you know....” He smiled and looked down at the floor, 
shaking his head. “Bugs, listening devices, cameras?” he asked with the heavy hoarse chuckle, 
his chin tapping, shoulders hunching downward. 

“T can’t help but think in those terms,” I said grinning. He was straight up guy I could 
see. It was refreshing. 

“Just because you’re paranoid,” he said, quoting knowingly. 

“Doesn’t mean they aren’t really trying to get you,” I completed the old adage. We were 
bonding over the old joke. A couple of college kids, the pre-law type, came in and ordered 
sandwiches and bubble tea. A waitress with a copper hued pony tail, thick and lustrous, took 
their order. 

“Yeah ok,” he nodded. “I get it.” Still amused, slightly chuckling, but more softly. Then 
he added: quiet, discrete, confidential. “No, the place is clean. They wouldn’t be there if they 
were that.” Very business-like, quick and factual. 

“Really? Why?” 

“Well, here,” he looked around, his eyes glancing around the room and out toward the 


large bay window, “anyone doing that got to have it cleared with — you know, the triads.” 
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“Chinatown?” 

“Oh yeah. They’re the only ones that do that here. They don’t tolerate intruders. Someone 
want that, they got to get it from them.” 

“Hmm,” I said thinking about it. 

“Yeah,” he said. “They got the place sewed up. Like the Irish back there,” he added, 
smiling a little. ‘There’ meant Boston. 

“That bad, ha?” 

We both laughed. “Yep,” he confirmed. We shook hands and I got up and left. He was a 
straight up guy. I recognized the type. Out on the street the needle-like rain had stopped. I 
walked half a block and then raised an arm like half a goal post, and a cab pulled over toward the 
nearest parked car. 

I got in the back. The driver was a quiet heavy-set Black guy. He flashed a sidelong 
smile, gold tooth flashing. “Hello, sir.” A deep soft Jamaican accent. 

“Hey man,” I said and told him the address. “Ok,” he said nodding without expression. 

It was an ornate Victorian two decker painted like some kind of Easter egg. There was a 
long flight of stairs up from the sidewalk. I paid the driver and got out. “Good night, sir. Thank 
you,” he said. I smiled and nodded. At the top of the stairs I rang the bell. After a minute a 
woman’s voice answered on the intercom. “Helooo?” it sounded like. It was a Chinese accent. 
“Who is it?” she asked rather haltingly. She sounded cross, surprised perhaps. After all, it was 
the middle of the afternoon. I told her who gave me the address. “Just minute please.” Then she 
appeared in the door. A tall willowy Chinese woman. She wore a long black evening gown, her 
shoulder length hair cut at a striking angle. She looked at me up and down for a split second then 
checked herself and smiled, inclining her head a bit. “Cone in, please.” I stepped in. There was a 
deep red carpet. Beautiful gold-threaded wall paper. She stepped over to a small desk like the 
one for the maitre’d at a fancy restaurant. She looked down, consulting some kind of ledger 
book. “I have only one girl available right now,” she said and looked at me with a slight smile. 
There was something in her expression that I couldn’t put my finger on. She looked down as 
though to refresh her memory. “Her name is Hong-Ling. She is from Taiwan. I’m sure you will 
find her satisfactory.” 


“All right,” I said. 
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“Very well. Please take this key.” She drew a room key from a small wooden box behind 
the desk. “It is room 12. She will knock on the door in about ten minutes. Please make yourself 
comfortable in the meantime. I will show you.” She came around from behind the podium-like 
desk, now purposeful and business like. We went down a long hallway and then up a narrow 
back stair case, the wooden stairs solid and completely silent beneath our steps. The place was 
still and perfumed, as though with faint incense. It was like a church of some kind. Then she took 
the key from me and opened the door. It was a thinly appointed bedroom. Dark green curtains 
just slightly opened filtered the light from outside. She went over and closed them completely, 
smiling slightly as she did. “She will be right in,” she said. “Please be comfortable.” And then 
she left and locked the door behind her, leaving the key inside on a small end table on which 
there was a Chinese-style vase in which a clutch of willow branches had been placed. 

I sat on the bed. I knew I shouldn’t be doing this. It would be easy to be compromised, 
arrested, or even ambushed. There could be recording to create blackmail later. But I couldn’t 
resist. I needed to exchange something basic, and therefore real, with at least one other human 
being. So much that I dealt in was false, and I needed something real, limited of course, but real 
so far as it went — another living breathing human body. It was another one of my bad 
tendencies. I had been like this for a while. I couldn’t help it. I thought of different people whom 
I missed, about whom I was worried. Giselle, of course. Where was she now? what was she 
doing? who was she with and was she safe? And then of course Shao-Lan. I couldn’t think of her 
without intense pain, which I then simply had to block from my mind. 

Perhaps ten or even fifteen minutes passed. I began to feel I had made a bad mistake. 
Something was wrong. I had made a stupid mistake and let myself be lured into a trap. I had 
been set up. But by whom? I slid along the wall and over toward the window, my hand already 
on my gun, inside my jacket. Parting the drapes at the edge slightly, I peered out. The window 
faced the next house over and slightly down the street, which curved away at an angle. I could 
see nothing unusual. More time passed. I went to the door and stood to one side of it, just behind 
the end table and vase. I decided I would just leave as quickly as possible, but I didn’t know 
what I might find on the other side of the door. I was about to open the door when it opened by 
itself and someone came quickly in. I saw a black shape but no face. I drew the gun pointing it 
toward the floor, my other arm extended to prevent the door from closing. She let out a stifled 


cry and collapsed on the floor, tangled up in her black silk robe, her equally black hair streaming 
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out against the carpet — it was a crimson Persian carpet against a hardwood floor. Then I saw, 
astonished, amazed. It was Shao Lan. 

“Stevie?” she whispered. 

“Shao Lan?” I said. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

I went over, kneeling beside her. The gun placed on the carpet pointing toward the 
opposite wall. I took her face in my hands, as though to make sure it was really her. It was really 
her. Then holding her face, cupping it in both my hands, I covered it with kisses — her forehead, 
her nose, her lips, both cheeks, her lips again, her forehead again. How I loved her, how thankful 
I was that she was still alive. I knew that whatever might happen to me in the rest of my life, I 
would never experience anything as wonderful. She was alive. “I thought you were dead.” I 
kissed her again and her mouth opened to mine as though she were calling to me, into me, 


silently, passionately, desperately — a single, silent, infinite word that she uttered into my soul. 


“T love you,” I said. 

“T love you too,” she said. 

“Are you all right?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where have you been?” 

“They made me come here.” 

“Who?” 

“Fuller. This is his place. He has a two, three maybe, here.” 

“Are you all right?” I asked again, passing my hands up and down her hips and her ribs. I 
could feel her breathing and I parted the black silk robe and kissed both her breasts. “I love you 
Shao Lan,” I said. “Are you sure?” I said, my face pressed to her chest. I could feel her heartbeat. 

“Yes,” she said. “I am all right.” 

Then in bed she told me more, later. later and then later still, she told me what I most 
wanted to know, to hear. But it was all without words, though it was not silent. Later and then 
later still, I told her what she most wanted to know and to hear. And then, after, and it seemed as 
though it was a long time and yet a short time, all too short — but after we lay there together, our 
limbs twined loosely around each other. Holding her, kissing her forehead and tracing the crease 


of her hair with my lips, I asked her to tell me if she knew anything, if she had seen or heard 
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anything. I didn’t want to bring those kinds of things into our time together, but I knew that the 
only way I could help her, and possibly get her free, was if I could gather every bit of 
information I could. It was my only real weapon. My gun in its shoulder holster sat on top of my 
jacket on a cane backed chair that had been placed beside the bed. It was a 40 cal., and one of its 
hollow point rounds could have a terrible effect on any human body, and I thought just then of 
some of the things I had seen, and I ran my hands along Sha Lan’s soft body and felt her 
wonderful living warmth. — But I thought of how little the gun could do against the real evil, the 
real enemy. Only knowledge, information, law could do that. 

She told me that the MIT guy who had got drunk and been thrown out after making a 
scene back in Boston was out here too. Shao Lan was her favorite, evidently. “He is Taiwan guy, 
you know. I lived there three years. He likes that we talk about that. In Taipei is a place all 
Cantonese. From mainland China, also Hong Kong. He likes to talk about those places. So he 
asks for me all time. Ugh...” She sighed and shivered her head a little. We tried to make a joke 
about it, but I couldn’t find any of it funny. “He told me he knows what Fuller wants to do, he 
brag you know.” 

“What?” 

“He said you know it’s girls. Also they bring drugs.” 

“He talked about that?” 

“A little. He drinks talks drinks more talks more. Stupid man.” 

“What’s he teach?” 

“Computers, economics, I don’t know what. And then he said guns too.” 

“Guns — what kind?” 

“Oh Steve, I don’t know.” 

“Ok.” 

“And there is different girls, you know.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well some like me from Asia, Asian girls, Korea, China, Hong Kong, Taiwan all that, 
Viet Nam.” 

“But some from the US here? American girls? Here? San Francisco?” 

“Yeah, I guess.” 


“Did you see them?” 
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“No, not the places I work, but other girls see them. Lots of American girls too, maybe 
not lots, some.” 

“Where?” 

“Don’t know. He keeps them separate.” 

“Separate?” 

“T guess they saw them some place. I never saw. They not here.” 

“Did you ever hear the name Velvet Sleep?” 

“No what is it?” 

“A bar.” 

“No.” 

“This guy actually told you they’re bringing in guns?” 

“Yeah, he get too drunk — talks, talks, but I thought, so what? Americans already have so 
many gun, why you bring them more? already have...I don’t know. He’s ...crazy,” she said. And 
there was disgust and weariness in her voice. But I took this as a good sign, showing that at least 
she didn’t seem to be afraid. 

“Are you safe here?” 

“Yes, I think so,” she said softly almost whispering. Then she added, “Please, I want to 
stay with you again.” 

We kissed one last time and I got up and dressed. She threw her arms around me and then 
left, slipping out the door silently and it clicked shut behind her. I placed the fee on the end table 
underneath the vase and let myself out. Downstairs the Madame — if that’s what she was — 
nodded and smiled but did not meet my eyes. I went out the door looking around carefully and 
went down the street to the main drag where I knew there would be cabs floating around looking 
for fares. 

Back in my room I took a heavy dose, something I had resolved not to do. But I couldn’t 
help it. The meeting J had set up would be the next evening. I would meet Shelly and we would 
go over together. I didn’t know if J would know I was taking her, but I didn’t tell him and I 
didn’t care. A deep calm came over me after a while, sitting there in the chair. And evening came 


and darkness closed around me and then, after a while, strange dreams. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


The first thing I knew in the morning when I woke was that I was being followed. 
Someone knew where I went, when I went there and was even able to make sure that Shiao Lan 
would be at that house at just that time. She clearly hadn’t expected it, and of course neither had 
I. The thought made a troubling and ominous penumbra around the radiant experience of seeing 
her again. I knew that J probably has people following me, but that was expected. But there was 
something beyond that, and it gave me a bad feeling. I knew that most likely it was Fuller 
behind it, but I couldn’t be sure. Naturally I had wanted to keep my presence invisible, since it 
was crucial that he not know I was here. After all, I was supposed to be back in Boston running 
his honey pot sting operation for him. Miss Nyguen was gone — to where no one had been able to 
determine — but we were still operational. I had had to give out bribes wholesale, but that always 
had its desired effect, and I had been getting reports from my various soldiers every few days. So 
far the political big shots Fuller was hoping to entrap had eluded him. someone must have put the 
word out. From San Francisco there was nothing I could do, but at least didn’t want him to know 
I was sifting through his business here. But someone did know I was around and they were 
watching everything. And then I was given proof that things were even worse than I thought. 


It happened this way. 


The place was crowded with middle-aged people and with older people. Few young one 
it seemed. A slim elegant Cantonese woman had greeted us when we came in, brandishing three 
menus. Tea steamed in white cups, red amber tea. Vincent Chu had a u- shaped chin, wide eyes, 
intricate subdued gestures. Yu-Ching had tear drop eyes like a Hindu goddess. She is the color of 


a ripe Bosc pear. For a while we talked about nothing, but no one was interested in eating. 


An American woman wearing black shorts and a tank top came in. She was with her 
daughter: a rainbow of pimples across a toucan face. Goggle eyes. Like mother like daughter, 
both walked with chin forward. Mother paused near a possible table, huge buttocks extended as 
though she were offering it to the woman behind her who was eating soup, quite oblivious. 
Mother stood with a shelf on her lower back, and moved around nose foremost, like an ostrich, 
elbows splayed a bit, claws hanging. She pecks the air, inquiring and circumspect. She is 


satisfied. Mother and daughter sit. An absolutely enormous American girl sits in a booth across 
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the room. She is with two friends both of whom sit across from her. Once having seen her, I 
cannot stop looking at her and have to force myself not to stare. 

At that point a woman walking past regards me with her hip and the back of her shoulder. 
Naturally she can’t see me, but she is looking at me anyway. At the right moment, she turns on 
one heel; she is a large heavy-chested woman. At that instant she is a silver gelatin print with a 
glare behind her, orange rays poking. The room pours down over the mounting rocks that she is. 
Clothing streams down from a spreading face-current. Two leaches part. An insect mouth chews 
on the room. Roach feelers of long-nailed index and middle finger flip a circular card file. She is 
whispering silently but with broad publication to her gentleman friend who looms in the offing, 
shoulders turning left-right, right-left, his windbreaker the color of black vinyl. “Hells” and 
“Angels” are two eggshell halves above and below the hatched chick of a jawless death’s head. 
Were these the people I was becoming more and more worried about? Was this what I was trying 
to defend? 

We ordered. And our conversation wandered about like a moth exploring a window. We 
didn’t know who we could trust, shelly and I, nor even if we could trust each other. Brief 
attunements furnish some mutual understanding. The landscape changes around us as we walk 
through it. Something eats us away little by little. The young woman I had been trying not to 
look at was suddenly gone. 

“So what we are seeing now is a new pattern before was mostly drugs.” 

“We see that a long time, usual story.” 

“But now when we monitor the shipping, which ships come in which lines when they 
arrive when they leave.” 

“Which warehouses are used, that another thing. There are many warehouse companies. 
The same company can have warehouses they rent out all over the country or the world even.” 

“So we are alerted back from Boston. This one company, all of a sudden they have many 
fires, very strange events, lots of things lost, stolen...this going on several years, so —” 

“When was this?” 

“It started maybe three years ago.” He put the accent on the 2" syllable — aGO. 

“So of course after a while the value of the company goes down. The stock, very low.” 

“Then suddenly it has new name, new, you know —” 


“Logo.” 
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“Logo, right. Image. Right.” And he made a circle with both hands, like a porthole in 
front of himself. 

“And then we see that lots of shipments right to this place very often.” 

“What kind? Shipments of what?” 

“Art.” 

“Art things. That’s why call East-West.” 

“That’s the name?” 

my es; 

Suddenly there is a buzzing in the clientele. Then a few sudden shouts of old women, 
shouting as though it were an everyday event, an everyday annoyance, an everyday outrage. 
There are two men at the cash register. They wear stockings over their heads. "All right get down 
on the floor, don’t look and don’t move. Anybody moves we’re going to shoot him." 

The fear-chilled shivering and clucking of old hens. I have Shelly on the floor face down 
and with her neck covered and her eyes, in case of glass shrapnel. The Chinese woman is not 
visible. The men with hands covered in black gloves take the money from the drawer and then 
have her unlock the safe. She does so and then steps back with a ceremonial air as though she 
were a bridesmaid. They push her away and she gets down on the floor. They leave. But as soon 
as they step out into the entrance way there are several explosions. Gun shots. For a while no one 
moves at all. Imagine the tip of a straight razor hovering over the back of your neck, not touching 
just hovering. And then, still without touching, it passes up and down your spine. So then I get 
up and crawl forward toward the entrance. The thought goes through my mind that dead bodies 
are better than decrepit ones. I am filled with disgust for the other diners. I make a deal with 
myself to never eat in another restaurant again. 

Imagine a head with one eye blown from its socket, and the empty socket gaping like 
exposed entrails. That was what the entrance looked like. It was clear that the killers were gone. 
Who were they? Why did they do it? The strangest thing of all was the atmosphere. It was so 
ordinary. It was not even like a film, it was not even television. It was even more mundane than 
that. The two robbers were both dead. Perhaps they had been ambushed by rival gangsters who 
knew they would be there at that time. Or perhaps it was something else. But no one cared 


about any of that. Everyone was glad they were dead. I felt this very clearly. They were not 
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merely relieved, they were glad. I know this is a shocking statement, but it is the truth as I saw it 
there and as I felt it. Do not imagine that human beings have noble feelings. They usually do not. 
They themselves can be noble sometimes, and actually they are in fact, not infrequently. My 
grandmother had a stroke when she was 65. Her five children and her husband took care of her 
for the next twenty years. And her husband, my grandfather, who slept in one of those reclining 
chairs, never really lying down for the last twenty years of his life, who cooked and cleaned and 
brought her meals and took out her bedpans, died before she did, of emphysema, at the age of 82, 
never complaining. The only thing he ever asked for was, just before his death, to be driven 
around town by one of his daughters for a couple of hours. He just wanted to look at the place 
once more. It is a strange thing, you would have to say: not infrequently noble in themselves, or 
perhaps more specifically in their actions, but seldom in their feelings. 

The owner sat on a folding chair behind the counter with one palm on her forehead, like 
someone who has had too much to drink and is going to be sick. One man lay on his back in the 
entrance way, one foot tucked up behind that hip. Glass shards that looked like crushed ice were 
scattered over him. The other lay on the sidewalk, on his side, like a man lying on the floor 
watching television. There were still no sirens. I walked back to the table, going through the 
room quickly with my head down, not wanting to see, not wanting to be seen, ankles knees 
purses table edges chairs parting around me, a strange uneasiness coming over me, strange 
embarrassment, a strange disgust. I grabbed the other three who were still on the floor, and we 
went out through the kitchen area. No one stopped us, no one looked at us, no one spoke. We 
were free, I thought, but I knew that we were not really, or at least I was not. I also knew that the 
men had not been trying to commit a robbery. That was not what it was, that was not who they 
were. After the police arrived, I was taken away in the van. I spent the night in a holding cell. At 
five in the morning a female cop came in to tell me my friends were all right and were back in 
their homes, their ordinary lives. 

“They must be very shaken up.” 

“They’re all right,” she said, rather confidently, I thought. 

I would have to follow up with that somehow later. But now I had to get back to my 
place. I had made a phone call the evening before, and it must have been that things were 


arranged, and so I was allowed to leave without too many questions. Keeping me overnight, 
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letting me sweat it out a bit had just been their way of underlining whose territory it was and who 
was actually in charge there. 

“Do they have any idea what that was all about?” I asked her as she let me out. 

“Gang related,” she said and gave me a quick look as though to say, let’s not talk about it. 
I was processed out and got a cab in the early morning back to my apartment in Cambridge. I 
would have to write a full report, I knew. Whoever had done all this had been extremely careless, 


perhaps desperate, and that was a bad sign. A sign of much worse to come. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The phone rang at three in the morning. The dark was split into stark shapes suddenly, 
fleeing around me in every direction. As the dimness clarified — circular table, window casing, 
cheap dresser, the square glimmer of the mirror above it, like a portal to the Beyond — I picked 
up the receiver. 

“Hello Steve,” the voice said. I couldn’t place who it was. With one hand I reached out 
for my shoulder holster, draped over a chair by the bed. 

“Who is this?” 

There was a pause with a slight hint of amusement. “It’s Rachel, the lawyer who got you 
out of jail. Remember?” 

“Oh hey,” I said, relieved yet wondering. My eyes continued to scan the room. With my 
other ear I listened for noises outside the door. “What’s the problem?” I said. 

“Well there’s word on the street here that Jakob Fuller is going to be indicted.” 

“Indicted for what?” 

“Not sure. But they say he’s in serious trouble. No amount of pay offs, whatever will 
work. He doesn’t have the juice.” 

“Any time frame?” 

“They say soon.” 

“This week? this month?” 

“Sorry I can’t be any more helpful. Heard it’s just on its way.” 

“How? How did you hear?” 

“The courthouse is a sieve. other things also are. He flies back and forth all the time.” 

“Does someone have me under surveillance?” I blurted out. I regretted saying this as 
soon as the words were out. 

“T haven’t heard anything about that.” 

“Can you try to find out? I’ll make it attractive for. You name it.” 


“T don’t work like that.” 
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“Incorruptible.” I regretted this too almost as quickly. I realized that I was more tense 
than I realized. It had been seeping into me for a while like a corrosive. It all came from one 
thing, the fact that I didn’t want to see the picture that I could tell was taking shape in front of 
me, like a blood stain soaking through the bandage over a deep wound. 

“No,” she said, “but not like that. I don’t roll like that.” 

“Then what about money?” 

“No,” she said firmly, then added, after a breath, “I'll try to see what I can find.” 

“Ok, thank you,” I said. And then, “So is there no idea at all what he’s up for?” 

“Not really. But personally, my guess would be drugs.” 

“Possession?” 

“No. I think you know what I’m talking about. In fact, you were just offering me a piece 
of your business. Which I hear has been doing great. Why was your accountant taken out?” I 
didn’t like the direction of this at all and pulled back from the conversation. Just for a second. 
Phone conversations can have such a strange intimacy, as though the voice itself is seduction. “I 
don’t know what you mean. And I was only offering money. More than any usual lawyer’s fee of 
course, but —” 

“Ok fine,” she cut me off. There was another silence, and I thought she’d dropped the 
phone or something. Then she was back: “I have to go. I just wanted you to know. Maybe it will 
be helpful for what you’re doing there.” 

“How did you know I was here?” This was the first thing I had thought of, of course. But 
I had naturally wanted to conceal my surprise. Now I thought that a straight-out request would 
itself be a surprise and maybe catch her off guard. 

“Well as I was saying, the court house is a sieve. And Miller goes back and forth, and his 
activities here are becoming increasingly — let’s say they elicit more and more concern all the 
time. Serious concern. Look —” 

“What?” 

“Be careful there. This man is a desperate person and he knows desperate people. It’s not 
just drugs. That’s the initial charge, most likely its other things.” 

“Guns?” 

“No.” 


“Girls, of course.” 
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“Worse than just that. I can’t talk any more, I have to go. I’m using a throw away and I’m 
out on the highway, parked by the roadside literally.” 

“Ok.” 

“That’s how bad it is.” 

“Stay safe,” she said after another pause. And then she was gone. The night ticked around 
me like a clock and my head throbbed. My mind was a stethoscope listening to the heartbeat of 
things to come, all hidden somewhere in the city outside the window’s thin partition, but 
extending also to the entire continent beyond, in which I knew, with increasing but vague 
presentiment, that terrible things were being contemplated and planned and done. 

The next day I called Shelly. We needed to debrief each other on what we had just barely 
survived. She wasn’t around it seemed. After several tries, I got only her voice mail, and so I left 
a brief coded message and gave up. Then I went back to the Easter egg house, as I thought of it, 
to look for Shao Lan, but she was no longer there. The madame wouldn’t tell me where she had 
gone. She is travelling is all she would say and refused, stony faced, to elaborate. “You may 
enjoy one of our other ladies, perhaps,” she added in a cool and uninviting way. I said no thank 
you and left. I had wanted to ask Shao Lan more questions, of course, but beyond that I naturally 
wanted to see her again, and also to make sure that she was all right. When I left, a sense of 
foreboding hung over the day. 

I knew that I needed to talk to Bud McNaughton to find out what he had learned about 
Fuller’s other brothels, if anything. I no longer trusted him, of course, but I still needed him for 
information. I called him, but got no answer. After a few tries, I decided to go to his motel. He 
had given me the address along with his phone number. No response by phone made me nervous, 
and I decided to check on him in person. 

The cab dropped me off at his place. It was a row of concrete and steel blocks like the 
one I was holed up in. I paid the driver and went around to the side row, where he was located. I 
went down the row of doors, checking the numbers. I’d gotten about half way when two guys got 
out of a nearby parked car and started toward me across the parking lot. I stopped and slid behind 
a green aluminum stairwell that laddered down from a second floor walk way, my gun drawn but 
tucked behind my hip. 

“Hey — Steve, Steve. We’re from Shelly. She sent us.” He held both his hands out palms 
outward shaking them. The other came up behind him waving, friendly, with both hands. The 
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first had a cheap looking blue suit the other black jeans with a green jacket. They were not 
Chinese, and they looked like off duty cops. They stood off a way, hands out like before. They 
understood my nervousness, which was nice of them. I slid my gun back into its holster and 
stepped out from the stair well, feeling somewhat embarrassed. I didn’t like to appear jumpy. It 
suggested fear. We met in the parking area. 

“T was just checking on my partner,” I said and motioned back toward the row of rooms. 

“Who is that? My name is Mike this is Jack.” They both smiled we shook hands. I could 
tell they were cops, but that they were all right. Traffic was noisy out on the arterial and the 
intersection down a block. 

“A guy by the name of McNaughton, out from Boston, like me. Where is Shelly anyway? 

“We heard what happened.” 

“She told you?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Yah,” the other nodded gravely. 

“Should we be standing out here?” 

“Yeah, ok.” Mike said. He stood there in his cheap suit, looking down thoughtfully at the 
ground. There were a few rain puddles here and there mirroring the half sunny day. “Well we 
came to see if we could find you. We went to your place.” He had a deep crease on both sides of 
his nose. They almost looked like knife scars, and the rest of his face showed the signs of years, 
of late nights, long surveillance stake outs, and tense sometimes lethal encounters. The other, in 
his more casual black jeans and green windbreaker was his shorter, more athletic brother. 

“How’d you know where I was? 

“Shelly.” 

“Ok. 

“And she told us about Bud.” 

“Ok I said, so you knew who he was?” 

“Never met him but yeah,” Mike said. They both looked at me 

“Following him around ha?” We all laughed a little. “And me too,” I added. 

“Well,” the other guy said, “we have a difficult situation here.” 

“We’re taking this guy down tonight,” the other said. 

“Taking who down?” 
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“This Chinese guy, Leung you ever hear of him?” 
“Yes,” I said. “What’s happening?” 

“We’re just going to move in, take him.” 
“Where?” 

“Place he likes to go to all the time,” 

““Where’s that?” 


“Place over in Nob Hill” It was not the same place where I had been with Shao Lan. He 


noticed my expression, but I looked away quickly. 


said. 


I looked back and nodded. “What’s the plan?” I asked. ““What are you going to do?” 


“Catch him as soon as he comes out of the room after he gets his rocks off right?” Jack 


“Yeah, ok.” 

“And away he goes,” Mike said. 

“Goes where?” 

“Secret place.” 

“A dungeon.” 

“A dungeon?” 

They both laughed. “Safe house.” 

“For, you know, enhanced interrogation.” 
“Really?” 

“Really.” 

“Got to make him tell what he knows.” 
“Everything. For real. No bull.” 

“About what?” 

“Jakob Fuller, what he’s doing” 

“What’s he really doing?” 

“Tt’s not just dope, we know what that looks like. This is more.” 
“Girls?” 

“Yeah, girls, that’s fine, we know that too.” 


“They always go together. Right? — always.” 
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“No, this guy’s got other stuff happening, but he’s smart and we’re having a hard time, I 
have to admit, figuring it so —” 

“Maybe it’s cheating, but hey —” 

“He isn’t an American anyway, so fuck him.” They both laughed. 

“But we just have to do this, you know what I’m saying, this is — ” 

“What do you think he’s into?” 

“Weapons. I’m afraid of that, but we’re not sure. But it could be other stuff.” 

“Human trafficking, you know, not just hookers but —” 

“Could be, we’re not sure. It could be bio-hazard.” 

“Bio-hazard?” 

“We have no idea.” 

I realized that they weren’t off duty cops after all. They were something else. And they 
weren’t from San Francisco I didn’t think. Nor from Boston either. I began to have a strange 
feeling everything was shifting around all around me.” 

“What about the art import stuff, heard he’s into that.” 

“Think it’s a cover.” 

“No doubt about it. I said but for what? drugs?” 

“Could be.” 

“What else could be in boxes that small?” 

“Not necessarily that small.” 

“Really.” 

“Tt varies. We’re not sure what he’s doing nor who he’s doing it with. That’s the thing 
right there.” 

“What are going to do to him?” They both laughed again. It was a strange type of 
laughter that I had seldom heard before. I didn’t like hearing it now and I suddenly felt like doing 
something to the both of them right there. For a brief insane instant, I almost drew on them, but 
then did not, and the wave of hatred blew over, and I saw them more clearly. Was J in with these 
people? I could hardly believe it. To me, I have to admit, he was always a model and ideal — it 
was nothing like idealization and certainly not hero worship, but if anyone said the phrase class 
act to me, I always thought of him. The idea that he might have something to do with these two 


and what they were planning gave me a bad feeling. 
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“You can come with us to see this guy,” Green Jacket said. 

“No, I don’t need that.” 

“We’ll tell you what we find.” 

“Yeah sure.” 

“But when we snatch him, we’re going to just bust the place.” 

“The local cops?” 

“Right.” 

“So then all those girls, we’re going to put them in a safe house. If you want, you can see 
them, talk to them, maybe they might know something. If you don’t want to talk to this MIT guy, 
you can see some of them.” 

““Where’s this safe house?” I asked. They smiled and looked at each other. I didn’t trust 
these people and I didn’t like the idea of getting into a car with them. “We’ve got one of these 
Victorian wedding cake things over in Pacific Heights. But we’re storing the girls at a different 
place on the other side of town. Come on with us and we’ll go over.” 

“T want to find Bud McNaughton first. I need to touch base with him, if that’s ok.” 

“Sure no problem.” 

“Yeah sure.” 

“Just give me the address. And I’ll be there later. I just want to talk to some of these 
girls.” 

“Sure. Here’s the address. And he wrote down a street name and number on a piece of 
paper. I took it and looked at it.” 

“That’s it,” he said and nodded, as though he thought I might imagine it was a fake 
address. “Ok thank you. Any particular time I should show up? Is there a password?” 

“Yes. Glad you asked that. Tenderloin.” 

“Tenderloin. Makes sense.” 

“Yes. It does. Not any time — after 10 pm. Probably earlier, but just to be safe say after 
ten. Buzz the door. Tell the intercom the word, tell them who sent you also. He might be 
nervous, but he’s cool.” 

“Ok.” 

We shook hands again and they walked off toward the SUV. They had parked out on the 


street. I watched them go and then went and found Bud’s room door and rang the bell. There was 
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no answer and I began to be worried that there were things going on outside my range of vision 


that I didn’t know about, that were very bad, and that would get me and others killed. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Shelly’s people rang me up the next day. They said they could take me over to the safe 
house to see these girls. They didn’t want to talk about the interrogation of the Harvard guy. I 
had the feeling it was a sore spot with them, so I didn’t ask any more about it. I agreed, and they 
said they'd be over in about an hour. The hour came and went and they didn’t show. I hung 
around a while then called the number back. There was no answer. I began to wonder what was 
happening. They didn’t strike me as the type of guys who would just stand you up, and I began 
to be worried. After being followed around, shot at, nearly run off the road, I had to wonder if 
something like that had happened to them. 

Then, an hour later, there was a knock on the door, a heavy fist thumping kind of thing. I 
slid over to one wall and drew my piece. The room was still. The window was open a crack and a 
breeze from the outside fluttered the lemonade colored inner curtain, like a girl’s slip floating 
behind her as she walks across her pretty bedroom. Why did I think of that just then? I had to 
wonder. More heavy thumping, heavier and insisting. They were making it clear they weren’t 
going to go away. I edged closer to the door while keeping to the wall. 

“Who is it?’ I shouted. 

“Friend of Shelly. Three friends of Shelly,” the voice said. After we met with the group 
Shelly had given me a set of code words, one pass for the safe house we were going to, another 
one to vet any unfamiliar people approaching, like now. 

“What’s the pass?” I said. 

“Minotaur.” 

“Ok. I said. Hold on.” I didn’t like the situation, password or not. But I had to get to this 
safe house to check on these girls. I was sure some of them would have information, and in terms 
of info in this unfamiliar place, I was like a climber sliding down a steep slope grasping at blades 
of grass. So I opened, stepping quickly to the side, my piece behind my hip. In the doorway there 
were three hard cases looking at me, grave, serious, annoyed. They were all carrying and there 
was that quick adjusting that always comes an eyeblink before a draw. I extended my left hand 


palm down. “Ok ok,” I said. And they all settled. The leader was a heavy barrel-chested guy with 
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the look of a power lifter and a black eye patch over one eye, a pronounced auburn stubble. The 
other two were special operations guys on vacation. The look was unmistakable. 

“Shelly says you need to get over to see those girls.” He was chewing gum and glanced 
quickly past the doorway, scanning the room, probably checking to see if I was alone. 

“What happened to Mike and Jack?” I said. 

“Can’t talk about it.” 

“All right.” 

So we went out to their car. Another SUV parked by the side of the building. Eye Patch 
got in the back seat opposite me, the other two were in the front. The dark silent cube of the SUV 
floated out into traffic. I had the feeling I had already been taken prisoner. I knew I should never 
had got in with these guys, but I felt I didn’t have a choice. But perhaps I felt like living 
dangerously. The busy mid-day streets flowed by like zippers being undone, disclosing shards of 
and fragments of urban desperation, brighter or darker as the case might be. We went down 
toward the waterfront and turned off into some side streets, narrow and close and dark, despite 
the watery daylight and patches of blue sky that shone above and beyond the dark roofs of 
buildings, crowded, tilted, impending over the car. We pulled into the back of a red brick three- 
story pile. It looked like a disused warehouse. 

“This?” I said. “What is this?” I was expecting something more secure looking. 

“Tt’s cool, don’t worry,” Eye Patch said and nodded. We got out and went in through the 
metal fire door at the back. It was dark in the narrow hallway with its high red brick walls. My 
eyes adjusted to the light that was like a very watered-down root beer. 

“Got any lights in here?” I said. 

“Up these stairs here,” Eye Patch said, and motioned toward a flight of dark brown 
wooden stairs. We went up the stairs and at the top another metal door unsealed from within. 
There was a room with better light though still dim, kind of beige. There was a tall window to 
the right covered with dark green drapes tightly closed. To the left there was a dark paneled 
hallway. Then out of that came the tall Chinese madame from the other house. She recognized 
me and nodded. 

“Hello,” she said, her deep low voice quiet and elegant. I nodded and smiled. I wanted 
my pills very badly then, but I was on the wagon, and hoping that there would be no 


consequences. 
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“They’re over this way,” Eye Patch said, his voice hoarse and gruff. 

“No,” she corrected him. “This way.” She led us around the corner and down the hall she 
had come from. She motioned to a sort of drawing room, but it was one that had all its windows 
covered with heavy drapes, behind which the windows had been painted over. I had the 
impression of heavy bars on the outside as well. It was an odd combination of old-fashioned 
drawing room and bunker. On a low sofa there were two Chinese girls drinking tea, the little tea 
pot on the floor between them, and they had a small tin of biscuits on the sofa. They looked up, 
and smiled briefly at Miss Lo (that was her name). She spoke to them briefly in Cantonese and 
they nodded. Then one got up and went down another narrow hallway that ran off the room’s 
opposite left corner. She was gone for a second. There was an odd atmosphere. Miss Lo smiled 
stiffly then looked down at the floor. My three attendants looked around bored. They were 
familiar with the place. Then the Chinese girl came back with eight or nine girls in a line behind 
her. There were three Asian girls and then five or six White girls behind them. One of them, one 
of the blondes, I recognized from the bar back in Boston. In fact, it was Sheila Jane. For a 
second, I had trouble believing my eyes, but there was no mistaking it. She gave me a brief 
frightened glance, then looked down at the floor and never again raised her eyes, her long blond 
hair giving her a natural curtain that she used to hide her face as much as she could. 

“Where are they from?” I asked Miss Lo. 

“Cynthia is from New Orleans, Sandra is from Oklahoma City, Cheryl is from Seattle and 
Sheila is from Boston and —” 

At this point three more came out of the hallway. They seemed to have the tentative cross 
look of someone wakened from heavy sleep. 

“And Yulia, Oksana, and Natasha are from Ukraine.” The three sleepy corn silk blondes 
stared at me with the cool and assessing gazes of experienced whores. They were all about 19 or 
20. Sheila had not looked up. 

“Do you want to speak with any of them in private?” Miss Lo asked. 

“No that’s all right.” A very different picture of things was taking shape in my mind. 

“Where’s Shelly?” I asked. 

“She’s in hiding.” 


“What do you mean?” 
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“Tell you later,” Eye Patch said and raised his chin a little to indicate the need for 
confidentiality. 

“Maybe I’ll talk to some of them later,” I said to Ms Lo. She nodded and then took 
charge of the group, extending her arms in a sheltering guiding way, like a farmer’s wife herding 
geese, and they all filed back down the narrow hallway. 

“So what’s the problem with Shelly?” 

“Well she had a situation at that place, the velvet lace there.” 

“Yeah? What situation?” 

“The madam there, name’s Te Cha, woman from Korea. She was kind of like in love 
with Shelly — old story, going back a ways. She, you know —" 

“She made use of that?” 

“Yeah sure.” 

“Thought she said it was her mother.” 

“She told some people that. Shelly’s quite deceptive.” 

“Guess so.” 

“So then we had to kill her off,” he made little quotes in the air around the phrase. 

“Shelly?” 

“Yeah.” 

“So this woman?...” 

“Thinks she’s dead.” 

“Dead how?” 

“OD.” 

“And so?” 

“She’s very very upset — drinking, crying the whole nine, tantrums, throwing stuff...all 
that.” 

“Psychological warfare?” 

“Definitely,” he nodded and the other two grinned a little. The first time their stone faces 
broke open in crack-like smiles. 

“Gonna bust the place pretty soon. She got a lot of info on the place.” 


“Shelly did?” 
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“Yeah. She’s good, very good. Never think to look at her what kind of brass balls she 
really has. And she’s a lot older than you’d ever take her for. Amazing sometimes....” 

Just then J stepped into the room from the hallway we had come through. I had the 
feeling he had been waiting upstairs somewhere. He was wearing a silver-gray suit, a light blue 
shirt and black tie. Soft black wingtips. He looked like a somewhat tired, somewhat worried 
mafia capo in the middle of tense negotiations with an unpredictable and dangerous rival. 

“Why are these other girls here?” I said. 

“Let’s go in here and talk,” he said, his voice low, authoritative, like a physician ushering 
you into his examining room. He opened a curtained wooden glass framed door. It looked like 
walnut panes with ornamented frosted glass. I hadn’t noticed it at first. We followed him in. It 
was an old-fashioned smoking room, with leather chairs, low walnut end tables within reach, a 
long disused fireplace at the center. There was a small bar to the left, beyond that were the same 
heavily covered painted-over windows. A once elegant house had been turned into a sealed-in 
bunker. Two of the guards floated around near the windows, Eye Patch had gone out into the 
other room. After a minute the other two joined him. J had given them an almost imperceptible 
signal with a tilt of his head. And so we sat there with each other, Time, Death, and Fate 
invisible presences around us. 

“Have a drink, Steve,” J said and sat down with a bottle of scotch he had plucked from 
behind the bar, two glasses in his other hand. The glasses clinked dully as he set them down on 
one of the tables. It was slightly dusty, and with a fingertip one might have written those same 
words across its surface Time Death Fate and they would, no doubt, have remained there 
undisturbed for quite a while. Who knows for how long? He sat and poured a finger for each of 
us. One of the guys had snapped on the overhead lights, that had a slightly gray dusty quality. 
The whisky looked yellow brown in the small crystal glasses. 

I sat down and took up my glass. I was a little tense, but being off my pills seemed to be 
going all right. 

“So why? We have these American girls here?” 

“Why is that a problem?” he asked philosophically, as he took a sip, his aquiline nose and 
high domed forehead inclined as though to solicit response. I thought of a priest listening in a 


confessional. I was annoyed at the condescension. 
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“How did they get here?” I said. “And from Boston?” I knew at this point that I was 
starting to lose my temper. “I know one of those girls,” I added 

“Do you?” he said. And he took another sip. He had crossed his legs and set the glass 
balancing on one of his knees. “I’ve been trying to figure that out, believe it or not. Why they’re 
here. I’m not saying that it’s all right... with the...others.” He was trying to phrase things in the 
best way. He could sense my agitation. “I feel,” he said motioning with the glass toward his 
chest. “I’ve been misled in certain things.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes.” 

“By whom? How?” 

“T can’t get into that right now.” 

“Ts it drugs really?” 

“Yes.” 

“Anything else?” 

“No.” 

“Our drugs?” 

*Y es, 

“Girls.” 

“Some not many.” 

“There’s a bunch right here. Where were they?” 

“At Ms. Lo’s?” 

“Why bring them here?” 

“After the interrogation, after the rendition.” 

“Of that MIT Chinese guy?” 

“Yes, it was thought safer.” 

““Who’s he know? Who’s behind him?” 

“Well Fuller, it seems.” 

“Anybody else?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“What’s he going to do to his own girls?” 


“He’s dangerous. There have been many bodies around.” 
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“Them? these girls?” 

“Not theirs of course.” 

“T know that.” 

“Others, yes. In various places. Not normal murders.” 

“What, then?” 

“T can’t go there, Steve. But it was thought best.” 

“Fuller is into...?” 

“It would seem he has a very sadistic side. Keeps order in his property with a very heavy 
hand. The girls are terrified. All of them are these here, others....” 

“How many places?” 

“Four that we know of.” 

“Giselle?” 

“She’s not with his operations.” 

I knew this was a lie. I immediately felt a combination of rage and fear — for her, for 
these others. Also for myself, maybe even for J, though he seemed totally calm. I took a long sip. 
The scotch was heavy and sharp and warm inside. 

“What about this art dealing stuff?” 

“No. Minor.” 

“This east-west thing?” 

“Minor. Maybe some drugs there, I don’t doubt that. I’m concerned about the girls. 
Obviously. You know perfectly well.” 

“Sure. Is there an increase?” 

“Tt would seem. From a greater number of places. An expanded recruitment pattern, it 
would seem.” 

“What’s pushing it? Do we know?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose it’s the economics, poor girls lured in...all this.” 

“Drugs enable it all. Right? We can’t deny.” 

If he had been a smoker, he would have blown a long thoughtful plume at this point. But 
he wasn’t, and so he just let out a long exhalation with a slight sigh added, like a melody with 
overtones. 


“Our own drug lines help this along,” I said. 
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He gave a slight wince, but as though to dismiss the annoyingly sophomoric response of a 
slow student. “I don’t think so,” he said softly. “We’re not big enough.” 

“We sell to half of Boston.” 

“Boston’s nothing. Now this” — he motioned with a vaguely pointing hand at the other 
room, indicating the line of girls recently there, “all comes from war. War. Destroying places. 
Refugees. Dislocation. It’s that.” 

“T thought you were looking into the art stuff though, that whole market.” 

“T am but I don’t think there’s anything there. Not enough money, not enough frequent 
shipments. Containers not really optimal...different factors, and they’re different people. 
Frivolous people, just silly types.” 

“The art collectors?” 

Yes. Yes,” he confirmed. 

“T see.” 

“So,” he said, as though by way of summary. “Well, I have to go and see about some of 
Fuller’s other brothels and whatever else might be connected to them. I have a feeling we’re just 
scratching the surface here.” And with that, he got up, extended a handshake — always very firm. 


And then he went out the door. The three guards drifted back in and nodded that we’d be leaving. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Shelly said that some people were going to pick me up later that evening. They would 
take me to meet with some of their associates, in fact the ones whom I had already met. Her 
voice was low and had a serious overtone, as people do when they are in some moderate but 
persistent pain. “Are you all right?” I asked. “Yes, I am,” she said very briefly, and so I didn’t 
pursue it any further. “I can’t talk,” she added. 

We met at the same Chinese restaurant as before, the same back room, with its deep red 
mahogany moldings and its shrine to the Buddha in one corner with the two red votive lights. 
Shelly sat in one corner of the table and her Asian associates and helpers — the same few guys as 
before — were ranged in an arc around the table. There was a certain amount of nervous small 
talk and then the various dishes were set out by the deft and polite waitresses. 

After a while Chen started in. 

“So,” he said, nodding his head as though to emphasize the truth of what he was going to 
be saying, “we have been study this whole situation, these groups, individuals, now long time.” 

“When did you start to become aware of it?’ I asked. A slight amusement went through 
the group. “Long time, Chen said, as though laughing the question off. 

“First with drugs,” Mike Yang said. 

“Then the rest come,” Zhou put in, as he sipped some tea and rolled the sleeves of his 
white button-down shirt part way up his slim forearms. He was someone who had put in long 
hours, slept on a cot in his office, given up whole parts of his life to pursue this. They all had. I 
could see this right off. 

“There will be sale of weapons to a front company, usually import-export,” Zhou said. 
He was unfolding years of research. He was like a young professor. He adjusted the slim blue tie 
a little, which in the dim light looked like a ribbon of silver gray. “It will be labelled electronics 
usually, and then shipped in with a certain shipping company.” 

Chen added, “Recently we see when there is this type sale, then sometime certain people 
little while later buy all kinds of art works,” -- he pronounced it aht wokes — “usually in 


Singapore, sometime Indonesia, maybe Hong Kong, then it too come on same ships, to the same 
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places here Long Beach — my senator and two of those people buy lots of art often right after 
weapons get sold.” 

“What kind?” I asked. 

“What kind art?” 

“No. Weapons.” 

“Oh, all kinds. But many times, explosives. Lately — missiles.” 

“Missiles?” I said. 

“Yeah. Small missile, you know. Surface to air especially.” 

“This very bad,” Zhou said. 

“Yes,” Mike Yang said. 

“Yes,” I agreed. 

“The people do this they have much business connections,” Chen said. 

“Same people started the first this foundation thing, and then they are part owners of the 
warehouse brokerage company,” Yang added 

“The MIT guy Leung and Montague the banker who was killed arranging financing for 
both, wife was some kind of assistant to the foundation they got loan for starting foundation and 
for purchasing controlling share of the warehouse company,” Zhou said. The others nodded. 
Zhou chuckled shaking his head at the cleverness of the whole thing. 

“They did this through the finance company the MIT guy and friend to the Senator as 
intermediary,” Shelley put in. 

“To hide Senators name?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she said, with a decisive nod. In her glance and this one gesture I could sense what 
the real situation was. 

“He was able to get deal because company had many losses and was struggling 
financially,” Mike Yang said, “— strange losses, ships lost, strange fires. Suspicious? Yes. Maybe 
sabotage to drive value down, then someone comes in and buys a large piece.” 

“Without using their real name?” 

“Yes.” 


“10% share is controlling,” Chen said. 
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“Another related person has 10% of Montovo, the warehouse brokerage company. First 
Fuller —”’ Mike Yang said. 

“Then the senator,” Zhou said. 

“Then J,” Shelley said. 

“J?” I said. 

“Yes bought from this Senator for 1 dollar,” Chen said. 

We think the idea is someone —” Shelley said, “this group, whoever, does a terror strike 
against US airlines, blame it on some country, say Indonesia, say Pakistan, whatever.” 

“That creates contracts,” Yang said, “— security, intelligence, the DOD, they love that.” 

“Fuller gets a cut,” Shelley said. “He invests in more girls, maybe from that same place 
which in the meantime has been bombed, so it’s a shithole anyway. You see how it works.” She 
said this with just suppressed anger and contempt. 

“T know all about it,” I said, “but I don’t believe J would do anything like that.” 

“Maybe he would if he thought he could take it away from Fuller after it was going,” 
Shelley said. Then she went on, “He does it, he gets the money, he pins it all on Fuller. he has 
him for murder with these two Bilkman assets, this couple who were fished out of the water in 
Buffalo. Maybe you get thrown into that as well because of circumstantial evidence or paid 
witnesses or whatever. In fact, you almost did. And then with the money he runs his own security 
business and that lets him to play vigilante and he rescues all the girls.” 

“Tt’s crazy,” Mike Yang said. 

“But love makes men insane,” Zhou said. 


“Was there a South Korean gangster?” I asked. “Involved in this?” 
“No,” Chen said, shaking his head. 

“Not sure,” Zhou corrected him. 

“Not sure,” Mike Yang added. 


Everyone was silent. Shelley sipped her tea. The helpers seemed to suddenly get an 
appetite and fell to eating their vegetables and noodles. I sat there picking at mine with little 
appetite. Shelley seemed to be watching me rather closely, without letting on that she was. I was 


becoming increasingly uncomfortable around her. 
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Then, after a short time, the group broke up. The helpers exited first, quickly in a group. 
Shelley and I stayed behind for a few minutes to give them time to get away. Then we got up and 
left. Out on the sidewalk she gave me a little nod and walked quickly away. I smiled and turned 
and walked in the opposite direction. So far as I could tell there was no surveillance around. 

Afterward, and for a little while, I just had to get off by myself in order to think about 
what I had heard and all the other things I had been seeing. I lay there on the bed in the small 
dark room, the lights out, the drapes drawn, swirling half melted ice cubes around in a glass in 
which I had poured a couple fingers of scotch. I was trying to make the switch over to a more 
manageable vice, a more moderate insanity, but it wasn’t really working. Still I was giving it a 
shot. One shot and then another. The pills though were always there. I could almost hear them 
singing their siren song from the satchel in which I kept them. 

Outside, the city hummed and droned. I listened for unexpected sounds outside the door, 
as I always did. Fear grips the soul in many ways. It is always unpredictable. But that is because 
the world itself is unpredictable. Almost as though to prove this point, just then, the phone rang. I 
thought it would be either J or Bud McNaughton. But I was wrong. It was Giselle. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


“Hello Steve?” I didn’t answer right at first. I didn’t recognize her voice right off. 
“Hello?” she repeated. She sounded nervous. 

“Yes, hello Giselle,” I said soft but with a pointed question behind it, the way a boxer 
throws out a loose but precise jab. What did this woman really want? How many lies did she 
really tell? I could never gauge her — as much as I| found her irresistible, in a certain way, a way 
that was so different from how I was drawn to Shao Lan. Outside I heard what sounded like the 
beginning of a rain storm. I thought of the cinder block cubicle in which I was placed, floating 
out into a night filled with rain. It was a strange distracting image. Why did I think of it just 
then? 

“Can I come and see you?” she asked. 

“Right now?” I was immediately wondering what her objective was. I didn’t like the idea 
of seeing her again alone. 

“Yes,” she said, as though surprised that I should ask. 

‘“What’s wrong? You sound tense,” I said. “Is something wrong? I couldn’t help it, but 
something inside was melting, and I wanted to know that she was all right and that she was safe. 

“No,” she said. “I’m fine.” 

“Are you sure?” She said nothing. “Is someone there, Giselle?” I asked. 

“No. No Steve,” she said, her tones suddenly different, as though she were offended. 
“There’s no one here, Steve.” 

“Ok, fine.” 

“So would that be all right?” she said, returning to her previous tone, soft almost 
imploring. 

“Yes, all right. When? It’s one in the morning though.” In fact, it was even later than that. 

“T have to talk to you.” 

“About what?” 

“T can’t talk over the phone. I think you know what some of it is, but you might not know 
all of it. And you need to. Ok?” 

“Yes,” I said. “All right.” 
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“T’ll ring you when I get there,” she said and hung up. 

About an hour later she called and then came up to my room. She gave a nervous little 
rat-a-tat on the door and I opened it. She stood there in a yellow rain coat that she had wrapped 
around her, holding it in front with one hand. She had a large purse over one shoulder, the other 
hand on the strap. At first, she met my gaze only just briefly, then looked down as though she 
were searching for something near the door’s threshold, and then, not finding it, decided to look 
back up, meeting my gaze. Something was really bothering her. And this was putting it mildly. 

“Come in,” I said 

“Thank you,” she said almost under her breath, and stepped past me. 

I closed the door after quickly checking out the hallway. Then I locked the door. 

“You’re alone, right?” 

“Yes. Sure.” 

I motioned for her to sit and she took the chair over near the window. She took her coat 
off and I saw that she was wearing tight fitting jeans with spike heels and a soft loose creme 
colored blouse that was quite low-cut and quite revealing. She seemed to have no bra 
underneath. I sat on the bed opposite her. The rain was audible outside. 

“You want a drink?” 

“Ok,” she said. I was surprised. Then she took a little bottle from the inside pocket of her 
rain coat and spilled a few of them into her palm. I got her a glass. 

“There’s soda,” I said and motioned to the bottle of Perrier I had. There was a bucket of 
ice already on the table 

“Ok.” 

“This is scotch,” I said as I poured a couple fingers over the ice. 

“T can see that,” she said, smiling. 

“Ok.” Snippy snippy, I thought but said nothing. 

She swallowed the pills with a pull of scotch and soda grimacing a little. Her eyes were 
closed a second and she swept some strands of brown hair away from the tip of her nose. Then 
she looked at me wide eyed again, almost perky, as though to say ok let’s have a party. 

I took a couple more splashes of scotch in my glass and tossed some ice on top of it. For 
a minute or so we sat there, one junky and one near junky trying to content themselves with mere 


booze, fortified with benzos in one case. 
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“Better not to mix things,” I said 

“So they say.” 

“What else do they say?” 

“Well...” she said after she took another pull. The booze and pills would begin to loosen 
her up soon. 

She looked toward the window then at the floor. 

“T never got involved in any of it,” she said, showing me one palm as though warding off 
something. “I never did any of it,” she said. 

“Any of what?” I asked. 

She looked straight at me, clearly studying my face, my reaction. The lamp near the table 
threw an ivory light on the wall behind her, on which her shadow could be seen, like a map of 
the troubled and occupied territory that she was. The lamp shade looked orange in the dim light. 
Her dark brown hair had a kind of shimmer along its fringes. I am good at concealing my 
thoughts and everything else about myself. I have had to do it all my life. But in this case maybe 
I wasn’t quite good enough at it. And she seemed to see something, to know something just right 
then. And it changed something inside her. She hesitated a second, took some more scotch, and 
then she went ahead. 

“T need to back up first,” she said, “I guess.” 

“Ok. Fine.” 

“First, I just have to ask. Steve —”” She looked at me, then down at the floor. Then she 
looked back up and her face was different. She was drunk and the pills were kicking in too, but 
there was something else. I have seen in my life many people scared out of their mind, afraid, 
afraid of being murdered. Afraid of being murdered in quite horrifying ways, in some instances. I 
knew terror when I saw it. I had sometimes felt it myself. Now I was seeing it once again. She 
was terrified, in fear for her life. 

“Do you love me?” she asked. 

I didn’t know what to say. She straightened up a little as though to give me a better look. 
Then she swept hair away from her face once again. How much did she even remember about 
our strange and unexpected encounter? Anything, really? What did she know about me? Who 


had she been talking to, in the meantime, that I didn’t know about? 
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“No,” I said. “I don’t love you. You’re his girlfriend or whatever, not mine. Isn’t that 
right?” Then I added, “Giselle if you’re so scared, which you obviously are —” 

At this point she got up. And it was as though wires were attached to her that pulled her 
up and backward like a marlin leaping up out of the water, hooked though it was on the end of a 
taught line. Then she flung herself forward as though to toss her mop of hair onto the floor, as if 
to rid herself of it, and she flopped down on all fours, seeming to be searching the carpet for a 
precious small object. 

“No!” she shouted, “no! no! no!” And she pounded the floor with her palm each time. Let 
me in, let me in she seemed to be shouting. 

“Get up Giselle,” I said. “Come on,” I urged her and looped a hand under one of her 
arms. She let me have it, making it loose and boneless, and I drew her toward me. It was startling 
how soft and warm it was. I drew her up onto the bed beside me. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“T need you,” she looked at me. “Do you promise?” she whispered. “Do you, Steve? 
Please....” she whispered. 

“Tell me what the problem is, Giselle. Why are you acting like this? — jumping up, 
pounding on the floor...what’s wrong?” 

She hesitated for a second. Her eyes searched my face then avoided my gaze, looking 
away toward the wall and then toward the window — as though she was searching for some way 
to escape. The rain was heavier outside, pouring down, continuously audible. 

“All right,” she said. “All right. I know why he’s so...crazy.” She shook her head, and 
her hair shivered slightly. Her shoulders were narrow and soft looking. I touched the top of the 
one to steady her. 

“J?” L asked her, “J’s crazy?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“It’s because of what he saw back in Korea,” she said, “what happened there. He was in 
love. With this girl. A call girl.” She moved over and sat next to me on the bed. “That he was 
running,” she continued. “It was a set-up in a certain part of Seoul. And...that’s it.” She made a 


gesture with her hands like opening them to show you something special, like a flower, or a baby 
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bird that you’d found and saved. A childish innocent gesture, so strangely out of place, so 
incongruous. 

“And so then what?” 

“She was arrested, the girl. By the police. But it was some kind of trap. The cops were 
corrupt, they wanted to get some local politician. But these guys, they handed her over —” She 
raised both hands, palms toward each other, fingers extended. “--to some other group.” She 
emphasized these words with a downward movement of her hands. “And she was killed. But in 
this horrible way. They kept her in this secret place, no one could find her. And they, 
they...tortured her for days. I don’t want to say all the things they did. He told me...it was when 
we were in New Orleans. He knew all the details.” 

“How did he know?” 

“They caught the guys, the cops. The corrupt cops were caught first, they turned state’s, 
the detectives — I met one of them actually...very, very stand up guys, the Koreans are incredible 
people, very very brave, these guys — detectives — were determined, and so they got them and 
these, these gangsters... you know they were dealt with...let’s just say...but the detectives found 
the place, found her, and J knew the whole thing...and it’s been driving him insane ever since. 
And that’s what he told me. He had told me some things before, but now it just all came out, the 
horrible details. I could hardly listen to it. But I sat there anyway. I was crying. He wouldn’t 
stop. But I knew it was like he had to get it all out, but it was also like... he was saying it all in 
detail so that he would not lose his own determination. He had to remind himself, so that he’d go 
through with it all.” 

“Go through with what?” 

“He’s got this plan. He wants to get the crime boss that these guys worked for.” 

“How would doing this to this girl get the politician?” 

“T don’t know. I guess they were going to try to say that he did this, that — not only, you 
know, did he go to call girls behind the scene, but he was a psycho who, you know. ..tortured 
them to death also.” 

“And he knew this crime boss. In fact, he’d kind of worked with him for different things. 
He never told me exactly —” 

“T think I know about all that, actually.” 


“Yeah ok, well, whatever...” 
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“So what’s he going to do to this crime guy? He knew him?” 

“Yeah, they were almost, not friends exactly, you know....” 

“Yeah, I know.” 

“But so...” 

“Did the crime boss guy — what’s his name? — ” 

“He never told me.” 

“Ok. Did he know that J was in love with this particular girl?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“He didn’t say anything about that?” 

“No.” 

“All right, so what’s he going to do?” 

“Blow the guy up...he’s got this place, it’s like a fortress, you know, he’s like a Korean 
yakuza kind of guy, right?...huge amount of money, guards everywhere. But he’s determined to 
get military stuff, explosives, a mortar —” 

“Mortar?” 

“T don’t know, Steve. Something. But something way way out of the ordinary, you know 
way beyond — he didn’t give me details. It’s like top secret or something.” 

“Who’s helping him?” She didn’t answer. I could see she was afraid of what she already 
had said, wondering what she’d got herself into. “Giselle.” I reached out to touch her arm. 

“He said he was recruiting people.” 

“Mercenaries?” 

“T guess.” 

“To do a huge paramilitary terrorist attack, basically?” 

“T guess.” 

“In Seoul?” 

“T guess so, don’t tell him that I told you any of this, Steve, I’m serious, you can’t tell 
him or let him know, he swore me — he made me swear on the frigging Bible, I’m serious. His 
face was like... his eyes, you wouldn’t believe it.” 

“No, I would.” 
“He’s insane, it’s made him insane.” 


“Yes.” 
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“Please, Steve.” 

“Giselle, don’t worry I’m not going to say anything.” 

“But will he somehow know anyway?” 

“No. I’m good at hiding things. There’s no such thing as mind reading, Giselle.” 
“And so...then...he’s running girls...here?” 

“Yes?” 

“T didn’t help with any of this. I swear.” 

“Any of what?” 

“Getting girls for him here...he’s been getting girls from the US and bringing them 
I guess some of these guys like that. In fact -- at your place in Boston.” 

“That’s how those girls got here?” 

"Ves? 

“He was using our own place?” 

“T guess some of your people were helping.” 

“And so where do they go, these Boston girls?” 

“T guess there’s two groups, they split them — Asian girls, US girls.” 

“Why though?” 

“T guess some like the one, some like the other. I don’t know, Steve.” 

“He split them up like that?” 

“T guess.” 

“You were recruiting back there.” 

“No Steve, no. I had nothing to do with that. I just knew about it.” 

“And they’re being run here or in Korea?” 

“Both I guess. What difference does it make if a girl is one kind or another kind?” 
“T’m not saying that. I’m just wondering, why this strange arrangement, I never heard of 
doing that, it seems... ” 

“Seems what?” 

“Never mind. So he runs these Boston girls here too, in San Francisco.” 

“Yes, not just Boston — Seattle, New Orleans. He gets them in different places.” 


“All the places you’ve been, right Giselle?” 
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“No Steve, I had nothing to do — he was doing it behind my back,” she almost shouted. 
“He’s been lying to me, telling me stuff left and right.” 

“Like what?” 

“Like we would get married for example. You’ve got to help these girls, Steve. Promise 
me.” 

“Sure, but it’s just a bunch of call girls being run by their pimp. Right? So what else is 
new, Giselle?” 

“No its something else.” 

“Like what?” 

“T don’t know,” she looked at me straight. “I don’t know, but it’s something else. You’ve 
got to promise... you’ve got to help them. And I...Steve...I....”” She pointed toward her chest. “T 
never did any of this. I never had anything to do with it.” 

“Ok, that’s fine.” 

“Do you promise?” 

“T won’t say anything.” 

“And you’ll help them? Ok?” 

“Yes, I said. I'll do that too.” 

The next thing that happened was she flopped down, putting her head in my lap. I put my 
hand on the back of her head and stroked her hair. She began to cry softly and continued for 


quite a while. Outside the rain also continued. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


The next day I decided to contact some people I knew on the local scene. I had been 
avoiding doing this up until now, but in talking to Giselle I decided that I had to make a move. I 
got a cab over to where I knew Mike Donnadio, my contact, had his main business and hang out 
place. It was a deli set up with a back room and, of course, security.. He was one of the local 
guys that I had used way back to sabotage J’s first attempt at setting up a sting operation in 
Boston. He had connections to people who ran numbers over in Oakland and he set up the dope 
distribution networks throughout the East Bay, shifting it around as needed, paying off the cops 
when necessary, making increasingly tense deals with the Chinese gangs that were moving in on 
him more and more. I hadn’t talked to him since then except to borrow some muscle from him 
every so often, but that hadn’t happened for quite a while. 

It was the later part of the morning and there was a light but slowly increasing crowd. It 
was too late for coffee break but not yet time for lunch. I had called in advance and one of his 
people met me as I stepped in. It was Leo Q, that was the name he went by. I never knew his real 
name. He was a medium-sized guy, originally from Samoa — tan skin, and rubbery muscular 
physique, short cropped black hair, a flat nose, a wide smile in his broad face. He was always 
smiling and laughing, a low guttural chuckle, and his speaking voice was low and soothing and 
soft. 

“Hey Steve,” he came toward me, hand extended. 

“Leo, how are things?” 

“Ok,” he nodded, dipping his forehead toward the floor. “Mike is in the back.” 

“Ok,” I said. And we walked back in that direction. Mike knew that I was going to put 
some leverage on him, which was why he sent his man to meet me. Despite his sweet disposition 
and manners Leo Q was one of the best assassins in the Bay area, and he ran a very lethal crew. 
Mike was telling me that he was not going to be receptive to any unusual requests, still less 
pressure. But he didn’t know what I was dealing with. 

“Steve, what can I do for you?” he said as he motioned for me to sit. I knew this was a 
bad sign. His tone immediately conveyed a sense of superiority, maybe even invulnerability. But 


did he really feel this? Or was someone behind the scenes telling him to take this attitude with 
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me? If so, he must have known I was around, and that meant that his people too were trailing me. 
I was a popular guy, or at least a much observed one. 

“T need you to help me out.” 

“To do what?” 

“This guy Jakob Fuller, where are all his whore houses?” 

“T don’t deal in that.” 

“Come on, Mike.” 

“Where are we going?” he said, rolling his head a little and looking to the side, as though 
he wanted to sidestep the whole thing. 

“All right. You remember when I asked you for that help with J’s shipments?” 

“That was very hard,” he said looking down. He knew that I had him here. He had been 
just trying to build up his operations back then, and he needed the money and business I could let 
him in on. So he and his friends had committed any number of felonies in helping me out and I 
still had some pull with the local police and DA. I didn’t want to cash that in. In fact, I had been 
avoiding all of that, thinking I had to be as stealthy as possible. Rather than all of that, I wanted 
him to help me more or less willingly. I don’t like to put the squeeze on people unless it’s really 
needed. I’m sentimental, I suppose. 

“T need more help now. Ok?” 

“Yeah all right,” he said sullenly and rolled his shoulders again the other way. 

“First of all, I need to see what else he’s bringing in.” 

“He’s your partner.” 

“No, not really.” 

“Why what happened?” 

“T can’t get into it. Let’s say, someone who knows him well has been telling me all kinds 
of strange stories about what he’s been doing, what he might be doing. I need to try to sort some 
of them out.” 

At this point he looked down again. I studied his thinning black hair, round paunch, light 
green button-down shirt. Large hands, fingers interlaced over his stomach. Then after a long 


pause he looked back up. It was a nice dramatic effect. “Look, Leo...” 
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Leo nodded. He had been sitting at the table with us, his manner like that of a secretary 
taking notes, mental notes in his case, nothing ever written down here. But now he nodded and 
extended a hand toward me as he got up. 

“Steve, nice to see you.” I shook his hand. 

“Sure Leo, see you around.” 

“Right,” he nodded and left, going back toward the front of the place. When he was gone, 
Mike started in. 

“Look Steve, I can’t really get into this. I appreciate everything you did for us way back —“ 

“Cut the crap, Mike. Come on.” 

“No...” 

“T didn’t come here to put pressure on you.” 

“You didn’t?” he said and raised one eyebrow, half facetious, but with a hint of serious 
inquiry as well. 

“No, I didn’t. I’m asking a favor. Very serious. I need to get a better fix on this Fuller. 
We know what he’s trying to do back in Boston.” 

“Well you ought to, you’re doing it,” he said, rolling his shoulders and swaying his head 
to the side again with a kind of gleeful amusement. Quick debater’s point. 

“That’s fine, Mike —” I cut him off. “Listen to what I’m saying. I need to know what his 
activities are here. How many of these brothels is he running, where are they? These girls, where 
are they coming from, where are they going?” 

“You don’t understand.” 

“What?” 

“Tt goes beyond that. Who’s this friend of his, and what did they tell you? It’s this 
Giselle right?” He said her name in an exaggerated way, as though with quotation marks around 
it. I have to admit I was surprised, but I didn’t let it show. 

“You know her?” 

“Yes. She’s some kind of flake, Steve. I don’t know what she told you —” 

“T think there’s something strange going on here.” 

“You don’t understand...” 

“T need to get a fix on how his system works, where things are, where they go. Also — 


there’s this connection with this art import business.” When I said this his manner changed in a 
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small but total way. He suddenly became helpful but in a way that made me suspect it would be 
limited help and unreliable help, just to get rid of me. 

I left after a few minutes and not knowing what else to do, sat on a park bench over near 
the same place where J and I had sat before, having one of our philosophical discussions, the 
platonic dialogues of the damned as he sometimes called them. It was a nice day. the light played 
on the tops of trees over on the hill that ran down toward a rim of low bushes that framed the 
near side of a small hiking trail. Pigeons fluttered and rose in a loose net-like quilt and then 
settled on the grass again some way off, a group of children was led along the hiking trail below 
by three young women; they were dressed in outing clothes and each held onto a rope that was 
tied to the first of the young women who led the way, the other two moving about, keeping them 
all in a row and together. I could hear their laughter and chirpy voices, high and bright, like the 
laughter of what might perhaps be the lowest orders of the angels but yet angels still. After a 
while I headed back to my room where two surprises awaited me. The first was a phone call I got 
from someone I didn’t know. 

“Steve,” the male voice said. 

“Yeah,” I answered, puzzled, a thousand faces with names on flip cards in my mind’s eye 
rapidly flittering away in a wind called Memory Lapse or Confusion, like in the old movies when 
the passing of years is symbolized by the wind-flurried pages of a calendar. 

“Who is this?” 

“Never mind. I worked with you before when we did the thing with the rice warehouses 
way back. Ok?” 

“Yeah maybe. Tell me where, when, what.” 

“Ok, warehouses in Long Beach. Loads of rice, special kind called basman or 
something.” 

“Basmati.” 

“Yeah right. Full of dope, inside the sacks. Ok? There were payments to Carlson, 
McHugh and Hollad. Ok?” 

“Yeah, all right.” 

“Well I heard that you were talking to Mike today. I hope that you can do something. I 
really do. There’s some bad stuff happening here. Beyond the usual. But you have to be careful. 
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Look into this place The Velvet Sleep. That’s what you need to do. If you want Fuller, it’s all 


there.” 


“Do you know Leo Q? You heard of him?” 

“Yeah sure,” he said. Then there was silence for a moment. “What you want him for?” 
“Does he know about this stuff, The Velvet Place and all that?” 

“He might look —” Another silence. “You can’t tell anyone I’m talking to you.” 

“T don’t even know who you are. Right?” 

“Right.” 

“Do you know if he goes over there?” 

“Yeah.” 

“T know him from before. He like the ladies right? He still with that blonde over in the 


Mission?” There was laughter. 


“T don’t know about that, but yeah, you know he does get around with them.” 

““Them’ being, he goes over to Fuller’s places?” 

“He might. Look. Leo, he wants to help you.” 

“He does?” 

“We got some very strange things happening here. No one wants this stuff.” 

“What stuff?” 

“T can’t talk about it.” 

“He still live over there, right, that apartment?” 

“Yeah, I think so. Look like I’m telling you, Fuller’s in on that Velvet Place. With Leo 


it’s like...he maybe goes there, but Leo doesn’t have anything to do with that thing.” 


“When’s he go there, you know?” 


There was a long pause. He was telling me while pretending not to or not while 


pretending he was. I couldn’t tell. I assumed it was all being recorded, of course. It was the only 


lead I had right at the time, so I decided to go with it. But then almost as though he could hear 


my thought, he was gone before I could ask anything. Strangely enough about an hour later I got 


a call from one of the Asian guys telling me that Jakob Fuller was shot at some kind of art 


reception downtown. The gunman wearing a mask came and went before anyone could do 


anything about it. And Jakob Fuller himself was dead. Later I would learn from Shelly what had 


happened. 
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If someone thought it was necessary to suddenly get rid of Fuller, I knew that they might 
also want to get rid of the person who was trying to look into his affairs, in other words — me. I 
knew then two things, and there was a third I strongly wondered about. The first was that I 
needed to be more secretive, as invisible as possible. If I was being followed before, I knew that 
now it was beyond that — now there could be a gunsight on my head at any time. The second 
thing was that I needed to find out more about Fuller’s systems on the ground. There was no way 
that Mike and his people could run the systems that they did for as long as they had and not 
know all sorts of things about the late Jakob Fuller and his sleaze. I needed info on it all now 
more than ever, since whoever had killed him would want to move quickly to change things, hide 
things, get rid of things, people included. I had to put the squeeze on Mike and his people. Like it 
or not, they had to help me. I knew they must have at least some things. And they had to cough it 
up now, whatever it might be. Anything was better than nothing, but it had to be now. 

The evening came in. A slanted light like ginger ale tinted with copper came into the 
room and I closed the blinds. My nerves were really shot. The satchel where I kept my stuff was 
suddenly almost irresistible. But I knew I had to go out soon, and I knew that I had to be clear 
and sharp. Having a case of “nerves” might even be useful. 

After it was dark, I got a car and drove out to where I knew Leo lived. I knew where it 
was since he and I had hung out a bit back in the day and I had meetings with various people at 
his place at different times. The car floated out into the highway and the lights of the city shone 
like fallen constellations reaching in horizontal tiers out into the darkness of the Pacific Ocean. 
Then I turned into an arterial feeder, and after a minute the scenes of the city at night circled 
around my aluminum rhomboid and its darkened windows. 

I parked in a spot opposite the Velvet Sleep. It was the same stake out as before. Time 
passed. After a while couples began to leak out in ones twos and a couple of threes — little parties 
I assumed. More time passed. My nerves were worse and worse. The night seemed to vibrate 
subtly around me silently, like a kind of suppressed whisper. If there is nothing, is there then still 
something. If you think away everything, is there still somehow something left, something that 
hisses and simmers in a blank ‘whatever,’ before there is even darkness or nothing? I was feeling 
the nervous jitters of the universe that were poured through the darkness of the night, the 


shimmering darkness between the stars, straight into my spine and brain. And then after an hour, 
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a day, a year, but really about 20 minutes, Leo did in fact appear in the door way and then out on 
the street in front of the place, one of the hookers from the hide-out place on his arm in fact the 

one named Oksana, a blonde Ukrainian girl in a long white dress, tall and slender like a giant lily 
flower floating along against his dark and stocky frame. They got in his car — a silver Mercedes — 


and I prepared to tail them and then they left and I did. I had no idea where we might be going. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


We drove across town by a strange and confusing, meandering route. The twisting 
tunnels of the streets turned on themselves and fragments of buildings were drawn past like 
pieces of theatre sets that were being disassembled and pulled past on taut invisible wires. Lights 
circled and spun and were like sequins pouring through the fingers of a mysterious prestidigitator 
who remained invisible in the night itself, twisting and twining them into the fabled gems of Fate 
and Destiny. Amid this, within this, there was the usual floating interweave of aluminum, speed, 
and plasma-like luminescence injected into and through the sclerotic arteries of the charred and 
tottering city. It was as if he didn’t want it to be too obvious where he was going, but this is 
putting it mildly, and the thought occurred to me that he might know that I was following him, 
had been told in advance, even though I was hanging back by a fair distance, and that he was 
meandering around so that a tail could be put on me, drawing things out to make this easier. 

Finally, we arrived at a proverbial cheap motel — a set of low rectangles, light splashed 
concrete and stone troughs with ragged trees pulsing and drifting in the night. Dark barrel shape 
emerged from the silver low wedge, followed by the lily herself. They disappeared into a lemon 
colored light cube and then emerged a few minutes later and walked to a vertical blood red 
rectangle, which opened and swallowed them both. I sat in the parking lot. Got out. Cased the 
area a bit, saw no one or nothing suspicious, got back in and waited. Several hours past and I 
began to think I was wasting my time. But then when I was almost ready to leave, they came out, 
white lilly looking maybe a bit raggedy, Leo sprightly and solid and kind of jaunty. Good old 
Leo, the old boy never changed. It was good to see. I couldn’t help smile. So then they pulled out 
and we were beads strung on the same taught wire once again, the wire of Chase and Pursuit. 

We went by a more direct route this time, pieces of familiar landmarks drifted past and I realized 
that we were headed back to the Easter egg place where I had seen Shao Lan last. He stopped at 
the curb as lily floated up out of the silver wedge and she drifted up the steps where a door 
opened and she disappeared past it. Leo tore off in the other direction and I spun quick, but not 
too quick or too soon, to not lose him. After a while I knew he was going back to his old place. 

He lived in a three-story stone apartment house where he had a large place on the top 


floor. There was a garage behind the place and I was hoping he put his fancy car away there for 
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the night. I had been hanging back a way, but I still had to wonder if he knew I was following 
him. I also had to wonder if he was leading me into a trap. Regardless, I had to move forward to 
do what I had to do, which was put the squeeze on Mike after all, except by way of his second in 
command, my old friend Leo Q, noted assassin, head of the most feared hit team in the Bay 
Area. As it turned out, I was in luck and he turned in down the driveway which lead on far 
behind the building. There was a block of small businesses next door, so that the driveway as I 
recalled was like a narrow alleyway — the perfect place for an ambush either of Leo by me, or of 
me by Leo and his guys. The Mercedes had disappeared a few moments ago. I parked at the curb 
nearby, hoping that he hadn’t ducked into his place by way of a back door. 

I went down the driveway, my 40 cal. drawn and hidden behind my hip. It was very dark 
and there was an incline, so that I was going down a dark hill side. The driveway was red brick 
with some weeds growing up here and there. I wondered about that. Did he not live here 
anymore after all? Did no one? In fact, looking up I could see that all the apartments were dark. 
But of course it was late. Maybe everyone was asleep. 

Again I was in luck. Leo was walking back up the drive from the garage. He had his eyes 
down on the driveway as he made his way up the slope. I could tell by his walk that he was 
relaxed and in a good mood and that he was alone and not expecting anything. I called his name 
and stepped into his line of vision, my piece still hidden. It was dangerous to surprise a guy like 
Leo. There was no telling what he might do. 

“Hey, Leo.” 

He squared up for a second but I drew and told him to freeze. 

“Steve,” he said surprised, wondering. In the dark it was hard to tell his expression. I 
decided not to waste time. 

“Put them up, Leo.” 

“Come on.” 

“No, really — up, up.” 

“Ok. Ok,” he said, his hands raised, patting the air before him as though to say ‘whoa 
whoa.’ 

“Mike’s got to give me info.” 


“What info Steve?” 
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““What’s this east-west warehouse stuff? I know what kinds of things are down there. I 
made you sabotage that operation way back. I need the details about what’s going on there now.” 

“Tt’s all changed.” 

“Bull. Tell Mike I need the info: what’s coming in — how, when, from where and what it 
is.” 

“What do you think it is, Steve?” 

“Weapons, Leo. Who knows what.” 

“Fine, Steve. You don’t know what you’re getting into. Look. We had three guards taken 
down, they got too curious.” 

“When?” 

“Three months ago. They were not normal hits.” 

“What’s a normal hit?” 

“Well like that gun you’ve got pointed at me for example.” We both had to laugh at this 

“Leo.” 

“Yeah?” 

“T need to know this stuff.” 

“Let me finish what I was saying. They were — these guys — were decapitated, and their 
bodies were burned with gasoline, nothing left hardly. And their heads were never found.” 

“Really?” 

“Really. And I don’t want to say what else had been done to them.” 

“The Mexican gangs? It’s drugs after all?” I said, the story I had been building in my 
mind suddenly swirling into a new shape, maybe deflating a bit in some parts. 

“Honestly Steve,” he said, stepping forward a bit. I recognized the technique. He was 
trying to talk me down. But I decided to let him anyway. He went on pointing the finger tips of 
both hands toward his chest — “me, Mike” he said. “-- we appreciate everything from you.” 

“T just need this,” I said. 

“T know,” he said. Then, ““What’s her name?” he said, tossing his head smiling, fake 
jocular. More talking down deflating technique. He was a smart guy, Leo was. 

“That’s cool,” I said. 

“Personal involvement in this business is not good,” he said smiling again, but different, 


as though giving friendly advice, but with an edge. 
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“Depends, Leo. Sometimes no, sometimes yes.” 

At this point something changed. He recognized something about my situation. He knew 
that I knew, or almost knew, certain things. That I suspected. And that I was determined. He put 
his hands down and I put my gun away. There was no one around. We stood there in the drive 
way like an alleyway between two dark abandoned buildings. 

“Do you live here still?” I said. 

“No,” he said. “Moved a while back. Other side of town.” 

We both laughed a little. Then he said, his voice different now, quiet, “We don’t know 
what’s going on. But the patterns are strange, and it’s a total no-go to snoop around into it.” 

“Tell him, Leo — if I don’t get some info in 24 hours, I go to the DA with all the things I 
know about your system.” 

“Tl tell him.” 

“Tt’s nothing personal.” 

“In a way I think it is, Steve.” 

“In a different way. I’m sorry to do this.” 

“T understand. I’ll covey the message. Mike won’t like it though.” 

“T know, I can’t help it. I need one other thing too.” 

“What?” 

“T need you to arrest someone for me.” 

“I’m not the cops.” 

“You’ve got the best team in the Bay area.” 

“You need a hit?” 

“No, I need you to follow and if necessary apprehend.” 

“Who.” 

“My partner, Jay Walker. I can give you half a million.” 

“First the stick, then the carrot. Usually it’s the other way around.” 

“T’m an innovator.” 

“Ok.” We shook hands. 

He turned and walked a few feet down the drive then stopped and turned back. Then he 
said, “Ok, look. I’m not going to say anything to Mike. But I’ll get you everything you need. 
And I’ll put the team on your partner. We'll keep you posted.” 
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“Don’t actually do anything until I say.” 

“Sure. Of course.” 

Then he turned away again and the darkness and shadows swallowed him. The night air 
flowed through the alleyway like water through a drain pipe. I took a deep breath and looked up 
and I could see the stars up between the dark eaves of the two abandoned brick buildings. The 


weather was suddenly colder I needed my pills more than ever 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


It was late, I was tired and I really needed my medication. I needed to isolate and 
decompress and sort things out in the way that I always did. But when I got back to the motel, I 
found Shelly’s three guys waiting for me, Eye Patch and his two associates. I had just got out of 
the back seat of the cab when he came toward me from the other side of the SUV. 

“Hey Steve,” he said in a low serious voice. As though there were a dark secret that must 
not be divulged to the night’s listening ears. The cab swooped off, the driver perhaps anxious to 
get out of the area, maybe figuring it was a mob ambush. And that was sort of what it looked 
like. 

“Yeah hey,” I said. I stepped back and he sensed my wariness and extended both hands 
palm down. “Come on, Steve, come on.” 

“Where are we going?” 

“Well that’s it right there. We’ve got to show you some stuff. You’re going to want to see 
this.” 

“What is it?” 

“Fuller’s dead now, we found his stash of stuff.” 

“What stuff?” 

“His drugs and some guns. In these warehouses he has. We can take you there. You can 
see this stuff. It will clue you in to what he’s been doing. She said to let you see it.” 

“Who said?” 

“Shelly. She said to take you there, show you the place where it is. You can look around, 
see this stuff.” 

“Right now?” 

“Yeah,” she said, “this is the best time. Before his people can come in and pounce on it, 
or the cops themselves.” 

“He’s paying some of them?” 

“Of course.” 


“SO we go now?” 
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“Yeah sure,” he said and motioned toward the SUV. Something told me not to get in. But 
I needed to see what it was he said he had. At the same time I knew I might not come back from 
the ride. Still, I had to take a chance. Was it just my increasing nerves, and my fatigue which 
now was crushing? or was there a real danger? I couldn’t say, I couldn’t tell. The ground seemed 
to drift like a kind of slow wave underneath me and the night seethed with dangerous possibility, 
star pointed far in the depths of the darkness. 

“Ok, let’s go,” I said and we walked over to the vehicle. I got into the back. The guy 
opposite didn’t look at me, his silhouette like the charred remnant of a tree blasted by lightning. 

We floated out into the dark highway the ivory megaphones of light coarse grained with 
speed and the pouring past asphalt, thread lines of strange light prying the fluid dark around. 
Inside the pressurized dark cube there was silence and ominous stillness around a luminous 
jeweled dashboard. The outskirts of the city spun slowly and dipped and rose with the canyon 
like depths of the landscape and the night. Where were we? and then I thought when are we? for 
we seemed to be going back in time into something ancient and terrible, the comfort of 
civilization disappearing into the dark landscape behind us. 

Then there was a set of low two-story buildings, blue gray night lights fanned downward 
from rectangular silver boxes mounted at intervals along the back wall onto the concrete gradient 
of an inclined walkway. 

A man in a dark uniform came from the metal door near one of the lights, stepped out 
onto the concrete walk way and raised one arm, then lowered it. 

We got out. One guy in front, Eye Patch beside me, the third, the charred tree trunk, 
having suddenly grown new limbs to become a man walking a few yards behind. I was their 
prisoner. 

No one said anything as we stepped inside past the metal door that the uniformed guy 
held open. There was a strange atmosphere, still and morgue-like. We stepped into a large 
high-ceilinged storage place. There were rows of box containers in rows of gray metal frames. 
The floor was a sandy-colored concrete, and in the center were several low crates, each the 
length of a car and the width and height of a refrigerator. A black tarp was draped over them. 
The uniformed man stepped up and pulled it back. There was a wooden crate and within there 
was not guns but a medium sized missile. I remembered thinking of a telescope set I had been 


given as a boy, a white aluminum cylinder with a black mounting for its lens. The smooth heavy 
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metallic skin gleaming, a kind of very light yellow-green, like the outer skin of a honey dew 
melon. 

“Pullers?” I asked, puzzled. 

“No, your friend’s,” the uniformed guy said. 

“Who’s that?” 

“Mr. Walker,” he said. And he pulled back a canvas tarp to show a logo stenciled on one 
of the external crates. East-West Imports, the company that J had purchased for | dollar from the 
Honorable Senator. These were J’s missiles, it dawned on me. J was bringing in these missiles 
that were designed for one purpose only, to bring down aircraft — accurate, swift, almost 
unstoppable, absolutely lethal, capable of turning a large passenger aircraft into a fireball of 
plummeting debris. Just then — before this had really registered — three men I hadn’t seen stepped 
from behind the rows of storage bins, with guns drawn. I instinctively reacted but was stopped by 
Mr. Eye Patch, his palm placed on my arm, as though saying ‘no, wait.’ I put my hands up. 

“You’re under arrest,” someone said behind me. It was a voice I knew. Turning around I 
saw Bud McNaughton. 

“For what?” I said, not necessarily to him, just to anyone. 

“Importation of illegal weapons, arms trafficking.” McNaughton said, and he turned 
away toward the exit. He hadn’t looked directly at me the whole time. 

I was placed in cuffs and walked out to the SUV. The ride back seemed much shorter and 
more direct for some reason. 

I was led into a police station at Richmond, a small strangely quaint red brick building. 
There were the usual florescent lit corridors, the usual desks and waiting area, the usual bored 
routine anaesthetized police officers, and then an unusual single cell. Solitary. One cot, one metal 
rimmed pot, one small window, three walls, one metal door. 

The night passed slowly as I realized I was an addict now after all. The things I had been 
taking into my system for who knows how long, poison of various kinds and then other more 
subtle poison to counteract these — it had all reached a kind of limit, and now a threshold had 
been crossed. And I could no longer go back the way I had come. I could, of course, but only 
now by a special effort, the exact nature of which I would now be learning. For a while it felt like 
ants were crawling up and down my legs. And then I had to use the metal rimmed toilet, first one 


way and then in another, several times for each. There was a pot of water nearing a boil inside 
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my head and its dampness was palpable on my forehead, and it seemed to be scalding my face 
and yet dryly, very dryly somehow. At the same time slabs of ice were being rubbed up and 
down my back and I wrapped myself inside the one thin blanket that had been provided, 
clenched it to myself, in desperation to still the freezing and yet burning agitation inside me. And 
then at intervals I flung it wide from myself, as I lay on my back as though on a raft adrift in 
vague disoriented waters above whose tossing surface the darkness turned and turned. Voices 
came toward me out of the feverish twilight sleep into which I lapsed now and then, hissing and 
spitting, and then I realized that there was some kind of real commotion going on far in the 
obscure corners of the station. A crowd of armed men was trying to find me. They were making 
their way through the rows of guards, they were climbing obstacles and battering down heavy 
reinforced doors. They were coming to get me out. Or were they coming to kill me, after all? 
This was a question that circled inside my mind the way the tower light at a small airport 
searches the night sky. And yet it was only one, for there were several others, each in some way 
more pressing, such as “where will I find my next clutch of pills?’ — deep blue, light green, or 
pearl white. And then, how will I get out of this, and how to get away from the people who 
surround me. Where can you hide, where can you ever hide? I seemed to be shouting. And then I 
woke. 

The bluish sick morning was there. I was again at the basin. Then did my best to clean 
up. And a guard came and opened the door loudly, elaborately, with the heavy official keys, and 
stood there. I had wrapped myself in the blanket. The cramps in my legs were starting again, but 
other problems were a bit less. 

“Someone to see you. Lawyer.” 

“A lawyer?” 

“Yes.” And he turned sideways a bit, as though he himself were a door, and extended an 
arm for me to follow him. I made my way carefully into the meeting room. I felt like I was 
holding myself tensely inside, the blanket over my shoulders, like an anchorite come out of some 
mid-eastern desert, summoned by the voice of the Law itself. Rachel sat at a table waiting for me 
just as she had before in Boston. In fact, she was wearing the same light gray suit with the white 
blouse. 

“How have you been?” she said. Then without waiting and without looking at me but 


only at the sheaf of papers in her hand, she went on: “These charges have been dropped.” 
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“Have been dropped?” 

“Yes 

“What were they 

“T think they told you.” 

“Who dropped them?” 

“The DA, of course.” 

“Come on.” 

I can’t get into it. They busted The Velvet Sleep place, though, Fuller’s place, it turns out. 
Along with other stuff. Did you ever hear of a Te Cha?” 

"YY eS: 

“In love with your friend, Shelly,” I guess. 

“So they say.” 

“She was distraught, thinking Shelly had died. It was a sort of psychological warfare they 
pulled on her. Then after she was arrested, she just told all sorts of things. Your friend might be 
having some problems.” 

“Have they found him?” 

“Not yet.” 

So then she led me to her car and there on the passenger seat was a small package and 
inside a new prescription. She had even got me a bottle of water. I downed a handful with the 
water. And leaned back in the seat. Then after she saw that I was more composed and 
comfortable, she let me know, using the softly diplomatic voice of a therapist, that Shao Lan was 


dead. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


I slept through most of the day and several times during my sleep I dreamed of Shao Lan. 
It was the same dream each time or seemed to be — she was dressed in a white gown like a night 
gown and was walking down a hallway away from me. When she got to the end of the hallway 
the scene went black as though it were a film and then she would reappear out of the blackness 
and the hallway would be there once again and she would be walking slowly down it, and it 
would disappear once more. I don’t remember how many times this dream was repeated. and 
then at a certain point I woke up. It was in the late afternoon. After I had taken a shower and got 
cleaned up, as though on cue, my phone rang. It was Shelly. I hadn’t seen her in so long and I 
was happy to hear her voice. though I was also wondering why she had set me up to be arrested 
if in fact she had. 

“Hello, Steve,” she said when I answered. Her voice was low, as though she were afraid 
of being overheard, and I could detect sounds in the background, as though she were in some 
public place. 

“Hey,” I said. “Where are you?” 

“Well I’m not dead.” 

“That’s good. You tricked her. Your true love. That’s not nice, Shelly.” We laughed 
briefly, as though at some private joke, the odd dry rueful laugh of con artists who in their very 
success at deception realize fundamental and melancholy facts about the world. Which one was 
this though? Could either of us have said? 

“No, it wasn’t,” she said, “but we had to.” 

“T guess it worked. So where are you now?” 

“T’m eating a late lunch at a food court. We should meet as soon as possible, if that’s 
possible.” 

“Sure, just say where and when.” 

“Are you sure you’re ok?” Her voice was soft and genuinely concerned. This puzzled me 
for a moment. But before long I would understand all too well the reason for her concern. It 
would be something that I would never be able to forget, have never been able to, in all the 


subsequent time, no matter how much I might want to. 
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“Yes, sure. I’m fine, Shelly.” There was a brief silence. “Really,” I said, to emphasize. 

“All right,” she said. As though snapping into place an intention that had still been free 
floating only a moment before. “Where do you want to meet?” I asked. She gave me the location 
and said I should be there in two hours and shortly after I hung up, I was out the door. I was still 
fairly calm on the basis of the large dose I had taken. I was steady and functional, just enough. 
But in the back of my mind I realized I had a serious problem, on top of all the other ones. 

She had given me the address of her apartment complex. It was her place, evidently. It 
was where she felt more secure, as she said. Which made me realize that she was wary, maybe 
even afraid. The cab dropped me off at a four-story place covered in créme colored tile. I saw my 
reflection in the glass door of the foyer as I approached while the cab flowed off, a yellow 
rectangle flashing away into the slightly rainy afternoon. I rang the buzzer and Shelly answered 
on the intercom. 

“Hello,” she said. 

“Tt’s me, Shelly.” 

“Ok, hi Steve. I'll be right down.” She snapped the door open, and I stepped inside the 
lobby opposite the two elevators. It was a nice place. After a minute she appeared in one of the 
elevators. She wore a pair of blue jeans and a red sweater. Her black hair had some henna streaks 
in it and was pinned up above her neck. I was struck once again by how young she looked, like a 
19-year-old, when in fact she was past 30. I stepped in. She smiled and dipped her head. There 
was a distance suddenly, and I realized that the genial warmth she had over the phone was a kind 
of technique. Projecting false selves was part of her profession. But there was something else. 
Something was troubling her, darkly, undeniably, as though she had been profoundly shocked by 
something. 

In her apartment there was a low coffee table made of blond wood with dark amber 
knots, and behind it was a long black leather sofa. A blue plastic folder was on the table. 

“Would you like something to drink? coffee? tea?” 

“No. Thank you,” I said. As though in response, she made a little gesture toward the sofa 
like a slight curtsy. I took a seat on one side, she sat in the middle, the plastic folder in front of 
her. She didn’t waste time. She had the sleeves of her sweater pushed partway up, and as she 
spoke, she ran one hand up and down her other arm which was partly bare. 


“Why did you get me arrested?” I asked. She looked blank. 
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“What do you mean?” 

“Didn’t you send those three guys?” 

Her glance searched inside her mind for a moment, “No I didn’t send any guys,” she said. 
I could tell she wasn’t lying. So then I knew that it was someone else who knew that I was in 
contact with her. That could not be very many people. I explained what had happened, and she 
looked surprised for a second, and then it was as though a map that she had carried inside her 
head for a while began to be revised in its basic contours — what was where and what connected 
to what by which routes and so forth. 

“Someone’s been following me. Not surprising.” 

“Who do you think it is?” 

“I’m not sure,” I said, lying. She knew perfectly well that I was lying, and I knew that she 
knew, but we both decided to ignore this. There was a polite shifting of gears in which we both 
decided to pretend that we trusted each other. I realized, as though for the first time, that she was 
studying me. Though I also knew that she hadn’t been the one to send Eye Patch and friends. 
Still that didn’t mean that I wasn’t a suspect. She was a cop after all. And I was a rogue ex-cop 
and this was a known fact. Maybe letting me out of jail once more was just a way of giving me 
more rope. But I put these thoughts aside, and she put their counterparts aside as well and she 
went on with her narrative. 

“SO we got some people inside The Velvet Sleep, as you know. I was one,” she gave a 
little shrug of modesty. “Took a while,” she confirmed with a brief lowering of her chin. “It was 
very tightly controlled, a very tight operation.” 

“What kind exactly, though?” I asked. She hesitated for a second, her glance moving 
quickly around the room, and for a second I thought someone was going to appear out of the 
adjoining room or a closet. The blue folder was untouched on the table, her gaze lighting on it 
just very quickly. 

“Well of course, the usual.” She looked at me again, and nodded so that her forehead 
bangs bounced a little. “Drugs, girls,” she confirmed, nodding. It was as though her nods were 
little eyeblinks. She was very tense, or was pretending to be. 

“Call girls?” I said. 

Ves.” 


“To where?” 
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“Everywhere all over town, but there were also drugs naturally. They sold medium sized 
lots to dealers throughout the city — heroin mostly.” 

“Hence the name, Velvet Sleep.” The odd poetry of the phrase, we both seemed to be 
thinking. 

“Yes, indeed,” she nodded again. 

then there was in addition to the call girls — then she made a gesture with both hands palm 
out as though patting the air before her. these girls were actually divided into two groups. she 
spoke very clearly and as though t were a script she had memorized she didn’t look at me but at 
the folder on the table again stroking one arms with the fingertips of the opposite hand 

“One was ordinary call girls,” she said, “and a second was special girls.” She put quotes 
around the phrase. 

“That much more attractive?” I asked. I was genuinely puzzled. 

“No, less, actually. Less attractive, maybe just...” She made a gesture of swiveling her 
chin around, as though to say who knows who knows. “Just by nature less attractive or because so 
addicted...” she looked at me again and gave the little confirming nod. 

“And so then what about them?” 

“They would...be...” 

Then she gave me the folder. “They would be killed,” she said. “These ritual murders. 
You’ve heard of this type of thing, I’m sure. There was a special room.” She put this phrase also 
in quotes with her voice. “Right in the basement in fact.” 

“Did you see any of this?” 

“No. Just the results. I saw some bodies. And there was recruitment. ..it seems especially 
for that. All through the US. The more premium girls if you want to call them that...” 

“Who might survive.” 

“Might or might not. They were mostly brought in from Asia and Russia and Ukraine. 
The more expendable ones, the second stringers, were mostly from here.” 

“What cities?” 

“New Orleans. Seattle. Boston.” 


“Boston?” 
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“Yes. Oklahoma City. Different places. That bar girl who vanished from your place, 
Anastasia, she ended up out here. That’s her.” She pointed to the blue folder. “We found her out 
by the docks. In a warehouse.” 

“Anyone we know own the warehouse?” I asked as I took up the folder. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Tt was this Te Cha that spilled all this?” I asked, “your true love?” 

“Yes. She really let it rip. She was looking at several life sentences, maybe worse, so she 
started making deals.” 

“She was distraught, though, thinking you were dead.” 

“Evidently,” Shelly said and gave a quick ironic smile and another little nod. I had been 
putting off opening the folder, but now I did. 

I saw the photos that had been taken. It was difficult to say at first, but in certain ones the 
face — the original face, before it had been contorted in agony and terror — was recognizable. It 
was Anastasia. It was Anastasia in fact. It was her. 

“She had been tortured several days before being killed,” Shelly said. 

I didn’t say anything. It was unspeakable. I would never be able to describe it. Then I put 
the photos back in the folder and put the folder back on the table. 

“So Fuller owned the place?” I asked. 

“Yes, but at first it was owned by this Senator.” 

Here she handed me another photo. It was of Anastasia at the bar in Boston, taken out 
back in the alley. She was standing with hands on hips, looking young, carefree, beautiful — tight 
jeans, a low-cut blouse, long honey blond hair in a twist looping down over one breast. Next to 
her was a woman with an arm draped over her shoulder, playing the part of an older sister, or a 
young cool aunt, the kind that in your youth encourages you in daring adventures, and yet 
advises you as you go. It was Giselle. 

“She’s been a recruiter for all this?” 

“Perhaps certain aspects. I don’t think she knew about the other things.” 

“Are we sure of that?” 


“No a 
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“So can we go there?” I asked, meaning The Velvet Sleep. I wanted to see the place, the 
special room, look around, see it all for myself, try to get a sense of what it must have been, how 
it all was done. 

“Place burned to the ground just last night completely. Very convenient.” 

“Was that in the news?” 

“No, not reported.” 

“Yes. Definitely. What do the cops and the fire department say about it.” 

“Haven't talked to them yet.” 

“So where is Giselle now?” 

“Don’t know. I haven’t seen her in days. She must be hiding from the cops.” 

“Are they looking for her?” 

“Probably not. They were all paid. It was a good business. And they were customers 
themselves it would seem.” 

“Really.” 

“Yes = 

“For what.” 

“Everything.” 

“Ok.” 

“What do you want to see her for?” It was a fair question after I thought about it for a 
moment. 


“T want to ask her what she’s been doing. And what she’s going to do.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Out on the street I caught a cab back to the motel. I didn’t want to think of anything. I 
watched the city go by the car’s windows, trying to make my mind as blank as possible. I didn’t 
want to think of what I’d seen, I wanted to forget it and to forget everything. Then once back 
within those four walls I paced around, trying to blot what I’d seen from my mind — but of course 
I couldn’t. it was as if what I’d seen were like wounds in my mind, wounds that would never 
heal. I needed my pills now more than ever, but something made me refrain. it was as if, 
although I wanted to forget what I had been shown, I also wanted to remember it as well, to fix it 
in some part of my mind, and sometimes that impulse dominated, and then a moment later as 
though recoiling from it all, I again wanted to blot it all out. but it was as if I had to continue 
either this back and forth movement at least for a while in order to get a grip on it all. eventually, 
and as though out of nowhere, the thought occurred to me that it came down to one question — 
should I get rid of J after all? The people who payed me wanted me to do it. They had 
commissioned me to do it. But I had refused. I had decided, for various reasons, that I couldn’t 
do it, and that I wouldn’t. But now, given everything I had seen, I was thinking that I had been 
wrong. I had let some kind of personal loyalty cloud my judgement. He had taken advantage of 
this in a number of ways. He had been playing me, and he had been for a long time. 

Suddenly the phone rang. It was the desk asking if I would accept the call. 

“Did they say who it is?” 

“They said it was a Mr. Jones.” I didn’t know any Mr. Jones, of course. 

“Yes, sure. Go ahead.” 

“Ok.” 

And then a voice came on the line. I could hear a sound like distant traffic noise or like 
wind. Perhaps it was the sound of the empty spaces between the stars, once so bothersome to 
Pascal, as we are told. And the voice was saying: “Hey, hello. Hello. Hello. Hello.” Repeatedly, 
as though it were some sort of signal, rather than a word. 

“Hello,” I said back, as though falling in with a musical motif, like clapping hands. Then 


there was more wind noise. And then the line went dead. 
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I put the phone down and went to the nearest wall, and drew my gun. Then I edged along 
the wall to the window and looked out past the frame’s edge. There was the parking lot below 
and off to the left a bit. I could see a stretch of walkway to the right. There was no one around. 
Cars were parked along the street beyond, but it was a fair distance. I ducked beneath the 
window and sat in the chair by the small table with the coffee service on it. From that angle the 
rest of the room looked for a moment like a blind alley that I was trapped in. Then the phone 
rang again. This time it was the voice itself again, no desk. And it was clearer this time, right in 
my ear. 

“Hello,” it said. Not like a question but as a flat statement. There can be few things more 
unsettling. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Someone will meet you back in town, back in Boston.” 

“who?” I asked. 

“never mind.” he said. and I thought then that he sounded familiar, whoever he was. like 
the guy who’d called me to give me a tip about [] back when []” Then he said, “you have to just 
go with it.” 

“Go with what?” 

“Go with what they say.” 

“Who’s they?” 

“T told you never mind about that. It will be someone who wants to help. He’ll be giving 
advice about how to handle certain things. Go with what he says. Just go with it.” 

“Tell me the reason why.” 

“Just go with it,” he repeated and then — just before the line went dead, he added — “the 
password will be candy bar.” 

“Candy bar,” I said. 

“Yeah, candy bar. That’s it. Remember.” And then the line was dead. 

There were a million things that had to be changed I had decided, I didn’t know exactly 
what I was going to do but I did know that I was not going to be inclined to just go with it. 

But I couldn’t do anything right now. I realized I needed my medication more than ever, 
and now it was in fact a need. I would be sick now again if I didn’t have it. Fortunately, I did 


have it. Magic doors into another dimension, small doors — you could hold any number of them 
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in your hand, and yet though small they provided the entrance way to that realm where 
knowledge and power could be equal, where knowledge could penetrate to the seeming core of 
something, and where somehow the means to grasp it and touch it and possess it was delivered 
into one’s hand the same hand that had just a held them like talismans. The usual effect. Space 
and Time changed and seemed like fields of magic and possibility. I was calm again. In a kind of 
dream I saw J as though in a circle of light, but the light changed, hardened in some way, and it 
was as if my vision became a kind of gunsight, and J floated loosely inside of it, and with my 
thought alone I tried to move the sight right onto him. but something prevented me from doing 
that. After a while I fell into a dreamless sleep, the sleep that, in my experience for whatever 
reason and strangely perhaps I always would have when I was preparing to kill someone. 

I woke and realized I was not sick, was reasonably steady. I got cleaned up. I checked my 
AO. cal. and left. I realized I had no idea where J might be, but I was determined to find him no 
matter what. As it happened, as I passed through the lobby I was met by Leo Q. who was just 
coming in the door, a rather grim expression on his face. 

“Well we found your man,” Leo said. the desk guy perked up his ears, then looked down 
quickly at his computer, trying hard to pretend he wasn’t listening. I motioned to him and we 
stepped out onto the concrete walkway. It was a cool evening. Clouds the color of coal and 
graphite were like long feathers suspended or weightlessly falling through the light of an orange 
and pink sunset. 

“So Leo, what is it? What and where?” We were walking toward the SUV that was 
parked at the edge of the lot a hundred feet away. 

“He wasn’t that hard to find. Do you want him dead, alive, what? It would be easy to do.” 

I turned and looked at him. He had been wearing dark glasses, but now he took them off 
and we looked at each other. In his expression I could see it clearly — he knew everything about 
J’s activities, and he had been following it all for a while. 

“Who would you be working for I asked? Mike?” 

“No,” he said and shook his head. “Mike’s had his day, he’s out of touch. He’s along for 
the ride. That’s fine. We respect his seniority. But other people handle things now.” 

“Ok. How much would it be? 

“Nothing.” 


“For free?” 
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“You want him that bad — you, they, whoever. He looked away then back, “He’s a known 
quantity,” he said, as though that would serve as explanation. 

“To me he was an unknown quantity.” 

“T guess so. So what do you want to do? Give me the word, and he’s gone. You walk 
away.” 

Suddenly I began to feel I was walking into another trap. Perhaps even one that J himself 
had set. A fake assassination of him would get me a real murder charge. And then I had to do it 
myself, and report back, and when I did I would have to have a plausible story. And proof. 

“No. I have to take care of this myself. Just show me where he is.” 

“Fine. He’s at the []. Very fancy place. Checked himself into a penthouse apartment 
about a week ago.” 

“Bound to have a lot of security.” 

“That’s no problem. We have people inside, the security guard and maintenance union. 
They’ ll let us in, we go up through the back passageways. They have master keys. We let 
ourselves in. He’s caught off guard. There you are.” 

“All right,” I said. “Let’s go. You get me into his room. He’s got some — 

“Real fancy. Penthouse,” Leo chuckled. We both stood there laughing for a second. 

“Ok that’s fine,” I said. 

“Maybe he was expecting company,” Leo said. 

“Who knows. You get me in there and then let me handle it.” 

“Sure. no problem.” Maybe it was another set up I thought. But I had to take a chance. I 
was anticipating J leaving the country suddenly, as I knew he had done many times before. I was 
determined that he wasn’t going to get away this time. 

“Ok, let’s go,” I said. We went over to the SUV and we left to go to see J in his 
penthouse. The night city circled around the dark cube of the SUV, and I wondered how it would 
all go when I finally stood face to face with J. I still was not sure, I had to admit, what exactly I 


was going to do. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


The hotel was an arrangement of huge darkly luminous slabs that arched upward into the 
night. It was like the darkened wings of some huge aircraft that had crashed into the ground and 
whose front parts remained buried within the earth but whose wings swept up into this star-like 
shape by the catastrophic impact were left visible above ground. And strange transient beings 
inhabited the resulting hive like structure, arriving and departing in unpredictable patterns. But 
arriving from where and departing to where? 

We went around to some back entrances where delivery trucks were parked at docks, 
some closed with metal draw down doors, others gaping open like caves, some dark, others 
illuminated with yellow and beige lights deep inside. Men flitted about here and there’s, 
specter-like deep inside, but there were not many of them. 

We got out and went toward one of the docks. the place was strangely dark. In one corner 
there was a cone of white blue light that spilled toward us like sparkly needles across the dark 
box like space. There were oil stains on the asphalt that in the dim light looked like clouds of 
black mold, and the straight parking lines looked like dim masking tape set down. We went 
toward a stairway made of gray unpainted metal pipe. There was no one around. 

“We have our people in all the unions,” Leo said. 

“Yeah ok. Why no one’s around?” 

“Right. No one who’s not needed. Anybody else has blinkers on, I’m sure you 
understand.” 

“Right,” I said. Was the assumption that I really was going to kill him? Was I definitely 
expected to do that? was it required by some people I didn’t know about? and what if I did? 
What then? they’d kill me? or I’d be arrested again, this time for real. We went into a boiler 
room where light green steel spheres two stories high surged and hummed. Then we went up 
some more metal gang ways and through some heavy metal doors. Then there was an elevator 
and we went up through some vertical back alley ways of the building. There were a few more 
dark hallways, with locked doors leading from them. Then there was one door in particular. It 
was a vertical slab of smooth black. Leo motioned pointing with one index finger, like a maitre’d 


pointing to an available table, a strangely courtly gesture. 
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“This is a back entrance to the whole suite, used by the maids. we open it. you go in. we 
go away. he should be in there somewhere.” I said nothing and he took out a large set of keys 
and silently turned one inside the lock. the door opened a crack. There was no light inside. Leo 
made a gesture and he and his partner left. 

I drew my gun and pushed the door more completely open with my shoulder and edged 
my way in along the small passageway. to the left there was a set of shelves, and then directly 
before me another door, this one of an off-white color. There was metal a latch-like handle, and 
when I turned it, it was unlocked. I turned it and stepped into a small hallway like space. 
Rounding its corner there was a small kitchen to the left and straight before a large living room. 
J stood at the large bay window his back to me. He had no idea I was there. he was absorbed in 
looking out at the night city scape. He wore a pair of jeans, with a black sport coat and black 
dress shoes. Then he became aware of me. Without turning around, he spoke, a though out 
toward the night itself 

“They let you in?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“And so?” he followed up, as though inquiring. His voice was low, calm, slightly 
mocking. I said nothing, and there was a silence as I stepped toward the center of the room, my 
automatic behind one hip. 

“Either shoot me. Or don’t,” he said, then turned to face me. His expression was strange, 
as though it were the final shape that his mind, his soul, had taken, after a long and terrible 
process. This was its final shape. Was he asking me to kill him? as a way of escaping? 

“T thought we were dealers.” 

“You think drugs are good? those are very dangerous drugs, Steve,” he said as he moved 
over toward a nearby table. I raised my gun. He stopped and raised his hands. He was quite calm. 

“All right,” he said, “all right.” 

“T’m sorry to do this,” I said. 

“I’m sure,” he had a slight smile, irony and a slight distaste briefly evident. 

“Like I said, dealing is one thing. You’ve been recruiting girls, and then using them —” 

“You didn’t know?” 

“Not the kinds of things that I...” I was brought up short for a second. “— that I’ve found 


out about.” I said. “And some of these girls...are being killed.” 
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“Maybe so. But it’s for a purpose.” 

“And in terrible...terrible ways,” I said. My voice had become harsh. 

He looked away. As though about to look out toward the night again. But he stopped part 
way. “It’s for a purpose,” he repeated. “Some things can’t be helped.” 

“That?” I said. It was hard for me to keep my voice low. 

“Some things can’t be helped.” 

“And you’ve got some kind of “two-tier” system, right? First stringers and second and 
the Second get...all that done to them —” 

“Not all of them. The end justifies the means. At times. It’s unfortunate, perhaps, but it’s 
true.” 

“For some girls. Including our own right from Boston.” 

“What difference does that make?” 

“You arranged this right under my nose.” 

“Tt wasn’t difficult. You were...distracted too much of the time. It couldn’t be helped. 
And not all the girls receive that severe a treatment. It depends.” 

“On what?” 

“One the situation. On what’s needed.” 

I raised the gun and drew on him. 

“T think you’re going to find that it wasn’t just I who tricked you,” he said. “It was 
Giselle’s idea really. To recruit from there. Her home town. She knew people, it was very useful 
and it helped us to, limit things. Make it less...less...” 

“Shut up!” I said suddenly. I didn’t expect to react like this. But I suddenly realized what 
I was dealing with. It was as if only now did I really see him clearly. 

“Look,” he said as though to challenge me — “kill me or not. Do it now or not. Go ahead.” 

“No,” I said. “I’m not going to,” I said. 

“All right. Fine.” There was suddenly the sense that we were now having another one of 
our strange philosophical dialogues. 

“You are expected to kill me, isn’t that right?” 

“T suppose. But I’m not going to.” 

“We have to make a deal,” he said. 


“What are you going to do? Are you getting out of the country?” 
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“Yes, I have to,” he said. 

“To disappear completely?” 

“Fairly completely,” he said. 

“Was it Jakob Fuller’s idea to go in that direction?” 

“What direction is that?” 

“Don’t toy with me, J! That cellar under the Velvet Sleep —" I spat these words out — the 
absurd name for the glorified sewer drain where drugs were sold, illegal arms deals were made, 
murders commissioned, and where young women were sometimes tortured to death for the 
amusement of criminal psychopaths. 

“No,” he said with an almost melancholy tone. “It was the Senator. Maybe Fuller too. 
And the Canadians were into that.” 

“Ts that how your —” 

“T don’t want to talk about it,” he cut me off. 

“That’s how?” I persisted. I wanted to think better of him. I wanted to feel there was a 
reason, a terrible reason, for how he came to be what he now was. 

“T suppose...” he said. “I have to disappear,” he went on. “You can say that you killed 
me. They won’t be able to find out otherwise. Then he went on, an unexpected thought taking 
possession of him, with remarkable intensity — “You have to help Giselle,” he said, looking 
straight at me. 

“Where is she? Is she still alive?” 

“Yes. You’ll find her. If you look. And you have to agree to this.” 

“To what?” 

“You have to help Giselle. Look after her. Pretend to kill me now. I'll disappear.” 

“Are you going to have surgery?” 

“T might. Complete disappearing act.” 

“Tt’s that bad?” I asked 

“Yes. Do you agree?” 

“Yes, all right, P’ll take care of Giselle. I'll bring her back to Boston.” 

“She needs some kind of rehab.” 

“Yes, I know. I’ll arrange it. She’ll have the best.” 


“And some financial arrangement. She can’t...work anymore.” 
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“T’ll take care of it.” 

“Yes. Good. All right, look — fire two rounds into that sofa,” he said, and smiled. “Make 
it look authentic.” We both nearly laughed at the absurdity. Low, dry, slightly more than a 
chuckle. 

“All right,” I said, and I fired twice. Two sharp cracks. The cushions of the sofa jumped 
slightly. It was striking how small and insignificant gunshots were, in the larger scheme of 
things, considering what they can do to the human body. After that I turned and went out the way 
I had come in, closing the door on the man who now was dead, for all intents and purposes, and 


who now was dead to me. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


I left San Francisco a few days later after I got in touch with Leo and asked him to find 
Giselle and put her on a plane to Boston. When I got there myself, I was immediately contacted 
by the Boston FBI, that remarkable and notorious organization. This surprised me only a little. 
They wanted to talk to me about the bar, the Embassy. We understood ourselves — these 
individuals and myself — to have established a relationship, an understanding. But now it seemed 
that they wanted to revisit this and perhaps to alter it. I contacted the lawyers that we always 
used and they told me not to worry about it. But I never like hearing that from lawyers, and so I 
decided to contact one more lawyer, the one with whom I had always had a rather special 
relationship. This of course was Lorraine. I called her the next day. Her secretary, to my surprise, 
put me through to her right away. And within a few seconds her quiet friendly voice was in my 
ear. 

“Loraine, how are you? It’s Steve. I just got back into town and I got this message from 
the Boston Bureau.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“You know?” 

“Yes, I know. I wouldn’t worry about it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s been taken care of.” 

“By whom?” 

“We can’t get into that.” 

“All right, fine.” 

“Well we need to meet, ok?” 

“Where and when, my sweet woman. Just let me know.” 

“Very cute. Tomorrow afternoon.” 

I remembered the photograph that someone had sent to me, the one showing Loraine and 
the Senator getting into the back of a limousine out in front of her law offices. I had to admit I 
had been startled by the image of them together, and I had spent a certain amount of time 


speculating on what it might mean. But in the ensuing rush of events I had mostly forgotten 
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about it. But now I couldn’t help thinking of it again. What did it mean? Had they been 
romantically involved? I couldn’t picture that. For one thing, the rumor was that the Senator, 
despite the tall lanky discretely macho, distinguished senior counselor image he liked to present, 
was as gay as they come. But aside from that, it just didn’t seem like her. She was a workaholic, 
and still had more than a hint of the Irish parochial school girl about her. I put it out of my mind, 
after a while. 

We were meeting at the same place we had before. The same blond wood the same 
snippy maitre’d, and Loraine once again meeting me in the lobby, wearing another pastel suit 
light blue this time rather than yellow — with again one of her frilly white blouses. She extended 
her hand which was soft and warm and she gave me a little extra squeeze just before we let go. 
“Steve,” she said quietly, fondly. We sat and made some small talk at first and she picked in the 
same way at what seemed like the same green salad, turning over one leaf or another, as though 
one might find there the secret to Time, Space, and Causality. She looked wonderful. I noticed 
once again the softness and fairness of her skin, and the bright blue color of her eyes. And I 
noticed she had put a slight touch of blush on her finely modeled cheekbones. She noticed my 
noticing, smiled slightly and then glanced away. She seemed much more nervous than she had 
been at our first lunch date. 

“So you have a very resourceful employer.” She dipped her chin a bit on the word 
resourceful, as though to emphasize it, though with genteel discomfort and disapproval. 

“Who would that be?” 

“Jakob Fuller,” she replied with an upward tilt of intonation as though making the name 
into a question. and maybe that was fitting. 

“What about him?” 

“Well aside from prostitutes, which I think you know about — ” 

“Snippy snippy.” 

“T’m not being snippy,’ she said sidestepping my attempt at humor and maybe slight 
flirtatiousness. ‘I just want to get to what the situation is,” she added. 

“Ok, what is it,” I said. I have to admit, I was a little annoyed. “Let’s not speak ill of the 
dead, by the way.” 

“Well exactly because he is dead, we can now begin to look at what he was doing.” 


“What was he doing?” 
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“Well it would seem that he was some kind of arms dealer. Doing illegal under the table 
weapons trafficking.” 

“Maybe. But maybe he wasn’t the only one.” 

“No. He wasn’t. He had a partner, didn’t he?” She shot me a very straight look. “And 
we’ve seen for a while the kind of human costs of these illegal weapons deals have had around 
the world.” This was a kind of sanctimonious attitude that I had never heard from her before. 

I took out the picture of her and the Senator that some unknown party sent me and I set it in front 
of her on the table. She looked at it and her whole demeanor changed. 

“T heard the Senator is out of the country,” I said. Shelly and her people had told me this 
back in San Francisco. At the time I hadn’t thought anything about it, but after I saw the missiles, 
it all clicked in my mind. But were they the Senators missiles? After all, J had been able to buy 
that warehouse for cheap. Maybe they were J’s, maybe they were the Senator’s, or were they 
somebody else’s? 

“You know I have contacts in the media,” I said. “Do you want your relationship with the 
disgraced politician to be known? Maybe more than disgraced. Do you want that?” 

“T love you,” I said. “I’m sorry to have to do this, to talk to you like this.” 

“All right, that’s fine,” she said, not looking at me. I felt a gulf opening between us. 

“How did this picture come about?” I asked her. 

“Who gave it to you?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. Which of course was true. 

“You just don’t want to say. Your fear is perhaps exaggerated.” She was trying to call me 
a coward, it occurred to me. But I didn’t care. 

“No, I really don’t know. It was left at my place. I have no idea.” She reacted only very 
slightly to this, and I couldn’t sense what she was thinking or feeling. 

“How did you get mixed up with the Senator?” 

“I’m not mixed up with him, I’ve been counsel for him on various issues.” 

“Did one of those things have to do with the art business?” 

“There were issues involving that to a degree. I can’t talk about it beyond that, ok?” She 
fixed me with her green eyes for a moment, and for just that moment many old things came back 


between us. But then in another moment it was gone. She picked at her salad as she had before 
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and then took a long sip of wine. Its pale yellow caught the light briefly as she raised the glass to 
her lips. 

“Did you see the transfer agreement for the warehouse sale?” 

“T’m not sure. He’s had a lot of property over the years.” 

“Warehouses in Long Beach?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Warehouses in different locations?” 

“T can’t talk about it. 

“Why are you doing this to me, Steve?” 

“T have to. I don’t want to. I told you.” 

She cast a very minimal glance about the room. the leaned toward me. It looked like she 
was pushing both forearms against the table. 

“This is in confidence, ok?” 

“Of course.” 

“Certain things were disclosed. He had been led into things that he didn’t understand. I 
was part of the defense team for that.” 

“Don’t you think he should have disconnected with that Jakob Fuller, especially after 
that.” 

She rolled her eyes by way of saying you said it, relieved to talk about something else. 

“Yes, I was advising that completely.” 

“So you know what Fuller was engaged in?” She leaned back, her nostrils flaring for a 
moment and a flash of anger glimmered briefly in her gaze. 

“T’ve heard certain things but I can’t confirm any of it.” 

“What about the girls?” 

“T would think you would know about that.” 

“You know what I’m talking about. Not just prostitution. Other things.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Fuller had different places.” 

“Did he? I don’t know anything about that.” 

“And J recruited for him, let’s call it.” 


“You would have to ask Fuller’s associates.” 
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“But the Senator was that, wasn’t he?” 

“Only for certain things.” 

“Did J get girls for Fuller from Asia?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Come on, Lorraine. In Seoul?” I asked. 

“There was nothing in Seoul. It was all —” 

“J was never is South Korea?” 

“Not that I know of. He might have been doing something on his own, but I don’t think 
he was ever in Seoul.” 

“You were following his activities? Where he went, what he was doing?” 

“To a degree.” She looked down at her plat then nervously briefly around. Her manner 
became a bit formal. The Senator’s “s dealings in Hong Kong, Taiwan, and eastern Europe.” 

“Not South Korea?” 

“Not that I know of. Eastern, southern Europe, Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece.” 

I was silent for a while. I didn’t know if I should say anything. But then I had to. “J told 
me,” I said, “that he was getting operatives together in order to take out a Seoul crime boss, a 
South Korea crime boss who did something to a girl he was in love with — a prostitute — and she 
was ...killed by this guy....” Then I was silent again. She looked down and then she said, “There 
was nothing coming from that part of the world. I doubt he was ever there.” I felt suddenly more 
distanced from her than ever and from everyone and everything. I had been played so many 
different ways, you couldn’t even count them. J had played me completely it seemed. Assuming 
I could believe her. 

“Are you sure?” 

“No, nothing in South Korea. I can’t talk about it. I can just say it’s mostly other places.” 

“Why all the Asian girls?” 

“That’s easy to arrange,” she said rather curtly. She seemed suddenly to know all about it. 

“Sometimes Steve....” She looked down, thinking of something. 

“Sometimes what?” 

“Nothing.” She looked up, a strange expression in her eyes. 


“T’m naive. That’s what you think.” 
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“No. You’re a sweet guy.” She looked around the room briefly the back at me. “A very 
sweet guy despite everything. And you want to believe in things like that.” 

“Like what?” 

“The story your partner told you. How often did he repeat it? It’s very sweet.” 


“How did you get involved in this kind of thing?” I asked her. She was a stranger to me 
now. 


“It’s been a long time since Dorchester, Steve. A long time and a long way.” 

“what about the weapons?” 

“T don’t know anything about that.” 

“the missiles?” 

Her eyes went wide for a brief moment or perhaps they almost did, but she suppressed it. 
she had always been a good actress, I recalled just then. Did that include the moment in the 
hallway at the party so long ago? The thought flashed through my mind just then. 

“T don’t know anything about that. Look, Steve, it doesn’t do any good to get tangled up 
in wild theories. With no proof. It can be very bad. I realized that many things had changed. 
Maybe they had always been different from what I thought. And we really weren’t friends 
anymore, if we ever had been. She didn’t care a damn about me. She was just doing damage 
control. 

“So —” she said. “Tomorrow. My office. What time is good for you?” 

“Maybe around one.” 

“That’s good.” 

“Who else will be there?” 

“Can’t talk about it here. Don’t worry, Steve. It’s not a trap. No one’s going to arrest 
you.” 

I couldn’t help but laugh at this. “Well, I’m always thinking of that.” 

“Yes, I know. So we’ll be seeing you tomorrow?” 

“Sure,” I said. And then I got up from my place. She was surprised and even more 
surprised when I turned and made my way out of the dining room, leaving her sitting there. I 
figured she could take care of the check. I gave the maitre’d a little smile as I went out the door, 


but he pretended not to see me. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


I went back to my place but when I did, I got on the phone and called a few people. I 
wanted to set up a meeting with Charlie T. I knew in my heart that what Lorraine had told me 
was true I could see it clearly now I had been played for a fool, in so many ways, and I was tired 
of it. I knew that I needed some information and I knew that Charlie would have it. I also knew 
that he wouldn’t give it up willingly, but I had a way to get around that. In a nutshell Charlie, in 
the course of his brilliant career with the Boston Police, had fallen in with some very 
questionable associates. Somehow, and as a consequence, he had become a secret helper — let’s 
just call it that — of the north Boston mafia — my friend and esteemed advisor Mr. C. Specifically, 
he helped them with their numbers running. But unfortunately, he had his own gambling habit, 
which I had long been in a position to know all about — in fact, I had stepped in twice with Mr. C 
to pay off his debts. So far, I had never yet called that in on Charlie, but now I was going to. He 
had perhaps been suspecting this, and that was the reason for his tense behavior during our little 
kaffeeklatsch. But I also knew that he was in his own way a stand-up guy, a sort of young 
idealist who wanted to fight crime and arrest the bad guys and give them what they deserved. 
The much-maligned Boston PD was full of people like that. You never heard about them and 
some of them ended up dead in the line of duty and you still never heard of them, and despite all 
the corruption they were what kept the city together and enabled it to function. And you still 
never heard of them. In my heart I had nothing but love and respect for them. My own history 
with them was checkered at best, but on my side there were no hard feelings. It was a hard job 
and stress piled up and it never stopped but increased week by week and month by month, and so 
the idealistic fighter against evil and injustice had to have an outlet and a way to blow off steam. 
In Charlie T’s case it was gambling — horses, dog races, fixed boxing matches, whatever moved. 
Guys like him would bet on whatever moved. But as a result, not only stress piled up but debts as 
well. It was unfortunate. But as strange as it might have seemed to him, I was going to be his 
savior. But he had to give me what I needed. 

So then we made the deal and he agreed to meet. He had no choice of course and knew it. 


And so because of that he insisted on dictating the place. It was another Italian place in the North 
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End, a restaurant and bar thing, closed now, but that didn’t matter. I agreed and got in a cab to go 
over. 

It was a narrow red brick building wedged among other narrow red brick buildings. 
When I got there the place was dark, but I knew they were expecting me so I wrapped on the 
front door’s glass. It was a heavy wooden framed door with a leaded glass pane, the place’s 
name in gold stencil in an arc across it. There were bamboo blinds behind this which blocked off 
vision. A heavy-set guy in black dress pants and white shirt opened the door and nodded. ’'m 
Tom, and we shook hands. In the back he said and showed the way by tilting his head to the side. 

Darkly polished wooden floor boards, very solid and silent underfoot. Red brick walls. 
The lighter wood of the tables — rectangular and square, empty now. The light very dim, so that 
the white table cloths looked gray. Tom accompanied me and motioned with his right hand, 
“Over here in the corner.” Charlie sat at a small table by himself, what looked like a scotch and 
soda in front of him. “Thank you,” I said and Tom left me and disappeared into the kitchen. The 
place was totally silent. I sat down. Charlie looked very troubled. 

“So,” he said. “What’s the word?” he and he took a long sip of his drink. It was the last of 
it and the ice clinked as he set it down. He gave me a hard look for a second but then his gaze 
trailed off and he looked briefly around the room, then back at me. I could tell he was s bit 
drunk. 

“The word was your partner had to go. Get out of dodge. That was the word.” 

“Why? What people don’t want him around here? And why now? He’s been here a 
while.” 

“T think you know the sort of people.” 

“All right. When we talked before, you said ‘we’Il do the rest.” What’s the rest?” 

“He said that,” Charlie said, meaning his partner O’Neil. 

“Him, not you?” 

“T can’t get into that.” 

“Well what’s he referring to?” 

“We got to get him out of town.” 

“He wants to kill him?” 

“They want you to kill him. Right?” 


“How do you know?” 
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“We know. You were supposed to do it. Did you?” 
“And if I haven’t, he will?” 
“Maybe. Some don’t want that. They think it will make waves.” 


“What waves?” 


“With the same people that want him out, that are the same people that run you ok? some 
want him dead, some just want him away. 

“T’ve given you all kinds of stuff over the past few years especially and now all of a 
sudden — you have all these objections. and you knew from the beginning that J was there 
now all of a sudden he’s like radioactive or something?” 

“The real problem is this Jakob Fuller.” 
“Well he’s dead now.” 

“We know.” 

“What did you need to know about him? Want to tell me? Maybe it will help.” 

“We don’t know much about him.” 

“Then why you mention him at all?” 

“Well it has to do with ...your guy. Your CPA.” 

“Well you know my offer. So tell me.” 

“Ok. well he was a plant came from the same corrupt firm that’s been in on a 

bunch of things, including all this art market bs. That stuff’s all money laundering. That’s what 


these people do. That guy had a history. Where’d you get him. Jay recommend him?” 
YES. 


“Right.” 
“Tt was a while back.” 

“Yeah sure. So that accountant had been into crooked things a while. In fact, when 
he was offed, I think that’s what spooked your partner. Anyway, after various things Then — he 
graduated to this.” He placed an envelope on the table. It looked like the envelope with the 
pictures again. On the table. Was it the same as Shelly’s? Did they get it from her? 


“I saw it before,” I said. “Did he know?” 


“Yes. So we had to act. The bureau wasn’t. So we decided to. Simple as that. You 
didn’t either. We did.” 


“T didn’t know about it,” I said. 
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“That’s cause you’re taking your own dope, right? Dumbest thing anyone can do. 
Right? Am I right or wrong?” 

“Someone ordered that hit,” I said. “You didn’t do it on your own.” 

“Tt’s a group.” 

“Get me the specifics. Documents, recordings, everything you have or can get.” 

“You're asking me to betray the group.” 

“Not really.” 

“Yes really. We’re the ones getting this stuff out of here. We’re doing it. You’ve 
been letting it happen. What have you been doing? What have you ever been doing, Steve?” 

I suddenly began to realize what he was saying, what he was talking about, the kinds of 
things that stood behind him. It was as if until then he had been standing in from of a brick wall. 
Now all of a sudden, it opened as though by magic, and beyond it you saw a dark wood full of 
strange sounds and hellish, terrifying suggestions moving within it, spectral and as though from 
another world. 

“You were disloyal then, you’re going to do it again. I can hardly believe it. Maybe I owe 
money...maybe this, maybe that. I guess I’Il just have to deal with it.” He looked at me. We had 
known each other for years, but he looked at me as though I were a stranger. 

“People were selling drugs. I blew the whistle,” I said. “They couldn’t kill me. So they 
forced me out. Now I sell drugs. Isn’t it funny, Charlie?” 

“You blew the whistle, but you were always taking notes — names, dates, who what 
where — to make use of it for your own purposes later on.” 

“Maybe so. But I still didn’t like what I saw.” 

“You like what you’re seeing now? What you’ve been seeing? Look — “ He reached into 
the envelope. it was another set of pictures. He spread them out. I could look only briefly. It was 
a different girl, I couldn’t tell who, but it was not Anastasia. 

I sat there very still for a moment, trying to get a grip on myself. I looked steadily at a 
certain spot on the floor, a place where the tiles came together in a pattern. Then I waved my 
hand. 

“Come on, Charlie, come on.” 


“All right,” he said, and swept them back into the envelope. 
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“Your debts are paid, Charlie. Help me as much as you can, I appreciate anything you 
can do. But you owe nothing, I'll take care of it with Canalato.” 

“T’1l see what I can do about info — specifics, maybe some documents, whenever the time 
comes. Let me know. But I can’t guarantee anything. I can’t endanger the group or the operation. 
We’re going to get rid of this thing, these people — or whatever they are.” 

“T agree. Do what you have to. Ill do the same. Like I say, your debts are paid off as of 
tomorrow. [Il call him. Everything will be square.” 

“Thank you.” 

“No problem.” 

“Things are funny sometimes aren’t they, Charlie?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Can you do me a favor?” I asked. He looked a me. 

“Sure, what?” 

“If you’ve got so much info, you know one of girls Shao Lan? you know which one she 
is?’ He looked at me and nodded. “Yeah sure,” he said. 

“Where is she? Do you know?” 

“We don’t know.” 

“T have to find out,” I said. 

“They might have just transferred her. One of their other venues. These girls are 
important properties, you know.” 

“Right.” 

“They don’t just kill them.” 

“No?” 

“Not necessarily.” Then he said, “her type, no. She’s too classy.” 

“How do you know?” I said, as though to make sure he knew what he was talking about. 
I was desperate, but I couldn’t let it show. 

“IT know who she is,” he said. “We’ve seen her around. She’s maybe somewhere else. 
“Look, getting emotionally involved....” He shook his head, looking off toward the other side of 
the room. “It’s the worst thing you can do.” 

“Maybe,” I said. there was a long pause. I could tell he wanted another drink. But there 


was no one around. 
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“So you think they might have just put her somewhere else?” I said. I couldn’t let it go. 

“Could be,” he said. “Hard to say, you know. I can’t picture they want to ...you know, a 
girl like that...that’s money to them, and other things. They’re not going to waste that kind of 
investment and that kind of an asset.” 

The place was still completely silent. Then the guy who let me in came out from the 
kitchen. Charlie caught his eye and he started over toward us, but before he made it over, I got up 
and set my hand down on top of Charlie’s. “I’m good for anything I promise, Charlie. You 
know. I keep my word. I’ll take care of that stuff. I keep my word.” He looked at me and nodded. 
We trusted each other. That was one good thing. I gave the heavy-set guy a nod and he knew I 


was leaving and following at my side, not saying anything, he let me out the front door. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


So then tomorrow came, as it always does. The cab left me off at her office building. 

A two-story red brick place in Brookline. In the lobby remnants of old-fashioned wood and 
molding clashed with highly polished new floor tile. A rickety elevator shuddered its way up to 
the third floor and with some hesitation opened its doors for me in front of the heavy glass doors 
of Smith, Wells, and O’Halloran. Large picture windows to the left showed a bright blue sky 
with huge marble-looking cumuli piled high in the stratosphere, seemingly motionless. But we 
know that things that seem motionless are often seething with forces of unexpected change. 
Perhaps there would even be a storm at some point. Lorraine came out to meet me almost 
immediately, extending one hand before her at about the height of her own hip, as though she 
were trying to hand me something, perhaps a life line. 

Her office was large, with an oval mahogany desk, off white walls on which tasteful 
abstract paintings seemed to exclaim their hopeful colors of blue and green, their passionate 
colors of red and pink, their angry and grave colors of deep crimson, brown, and black. There 
were three men sitting in black leather and walnut chairs of the Swedish Modern sort. One I 
knew, one I didn’t, and the third I at first couldn’t place. Then, after a few moments, I suddenly 
did. Lorraine sat perched on the end a long white sofa. She seemed to want to take up a position 
somewhat apart, and maybe a bit above, like a referee. 

So then I knew who it was. The last time we had spoken was several years before, and he 
had been helping me through some difficult personal situations, in the context of which he had 
warned me against partnering with J and his schemes. He was younger than me, but there was 
still an array of memories that we both would have had going back to the place we both came 
from, the peculiar place, the South, as I always thought of it, a place both margin and center, 
both safe and dangerous, both known and unknown, maybe even unknowable. It had been his 
face I had seen briefly in my peripheral vision, heading up out of the station at Andrew, way 
back it seemed now ages ago, though it had been only a few months. 

“How are you, Kevin?” I said. Kevin Maloney it was indeed. Captured live here 


uncomfortably far from Dorchester Avenue and environs. And I wondered how, by what 
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complicated fishing lines, Loraine had managed to reel him in to sit in her office and even wear 
what looked like a sport coat (with unmatching pants). 

“T’m ok, Steve.” 

“Long time no see,” I said. 

“T guess so,” he nodded as he ran both hands up and down the front of his own pant legs. 

I decided to take the direct approach, once again. There was no reason not to. I didn’t 
care what anybody thought. “So you’ve been shadowing me? Tailing me?” 

“Sometimes,” he nodded and smiled then looked down. 

“Had to,” someone else put in. It was Tony Martone, the other person there that I knew. 
We had long had a relationship, mutually beneficial, in which I supplied him with needed 
information, in exchange for his occasional help and kind consideration. Kevin didn’t seem to 
want to meet anyone’s gaze and sat there fidgeting nervously. Loraine was alert and watchful 
like some kind of animal wrangler. Did she expect us to jump up and draw on each other, I had 
to wonder. Lawyers think the strangest things sometimes. 

“Had to why?” I asked. 

“There was a contract on you.” 

“You know, Steve,” Kevin said. “You weren’t taking care of things. I mean I think you 
know. And I think you know the reason.” I didn’t know what to say. It was true enough. 

“Contract from who?” I asked. 

“Not sure.” 

“My partner?” 

“Maybe.” 

“IT warned you about that guy, Steve,” Kevin said. I couldn’t help but laugh, just a bit. 
The others almost joined in, but it was all very half-hearted. 

“But maybe not,” Tony said. 

“Who then?” I said. 

“Not sure.” 

Then suddenly it dawned on me. And I realized why Kevin was so nervous. I looked at 
him, then at Lorraine. She seemed to know what I was thinking, and it was as if she gave me the 
go ahead with her expression. 


“So you mean you killed that kid?” I asked the both of them 
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“Had to,” Tony said. No choice. 

Then I suddenly realized who the third person was sitting there. He was the killer. I had 
never seen him before except then but that had been only a matter of a few seconds. Tony knew 
what I was thinking and stepped in. 

“This is Mr. Shea,” he said. Mr. Shea nodded briefly. He was in fact the man I had seen. 
Tall, obviously trained, clearly dangerous, clearly untroubled by employing his skills for 
whatever purpose the right parties might present to him. I knew the type. And then I was 
suddenly reminded of something else. But before I got into that, which I didn’t know if I should, 
I had to ask about something else first. 

“Was he working for Fuller, the kid?” 

“Maybe. Not sure.” 

“Ts there a difference between Fuller and my partner?” 

“Maybe not.” 

“Lots of maybe’s here Tony,” I said. 

“Sorry,” he acknowledged by dipping one shoulder forward, a kind of minimal bow. 
Then the strange night came back to me. I realized how close I had come to not being there at all. 
And they proceeded to explain. 

“Foreign agents? I asked. “from where?” 

“Can’t say.” 

“J made a deal with them?” 

“Otherwise you wouldn’t be here probably he wouldn’t be either.” 

“What deal?” 

“Probably that he’d help them. maybe that you would too.” 

“T wasn’t, I don’t.” 

“Maybe, maybe not.” 

“Did you kill my accountant also?” 

“No.” 

“Who then?” 

Just then Kevin put in — “It was the local cops, Steve.” 

“Why?” I asked. 


“They knew what he was into.” 
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“Dope?” 

“No,” Kevin shook his head in disgust. “You know.” 

“The girls, Steve.” 

“Hookers?” 

“Don’t play dumb,” Kevin said and looked away. He seemed to be asking Loraine 
permission to leave. She seemed to be saying no. It was amazing how much was going on in 
silence. But perhaps that’s the way it always is. 

“The wops are in on some of this?” I said 

“No,” [[ said don’t blame them 

“What do they know? 

“We’re not sure, but it’s not them.” 

“What’s not them?” I asked. He was silent again and looked at Kevin then at Lorraine. 


“We can’t get into that right now,” she said. And I knew then that the meeting was over. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


I went out that night, just to get out of my apartment. The T over to Downtown Crossing 
and then down to South Boston, and out to Columbia road and then spent a half hour walking the 
beach there, looking out at the ocean. It was about ten and I got a cab back to the Andrew station, 
where in a way everything had started. Then I got onto the Red Line and went down to 
Dorchester, dangerous I knew, but I was in a strange mood, and I didn’t care about anything 
anymore. Out past Fields Corner the streets were a bit noisy and traffic was heavy. I was walking 
down Dorchester Avenue about to turn into a small bar when a car pulled up beside me. A tall 
black guy got half way out on the driver’s side and motioned to me. Then he held up something 
that I knew had to be a badge. A badge is held up in a way that is different from anything else. 
Just as a gun in your hand feels different from anything else in your hand. I went over. Then I 
saw who it was. It was the hostile Black agent from my meeting with McNaughton in the Italian 
restaurant. I figured this was not good, but there was nothing I could do right then. “Get in,” he 
said, as I approached. I saw he was alone, which seemed strange, and so I got in the passenger 
side. We started off down the street. He was silent for quite a while. Dorchester flowed by in all 
its dark and ramshackle splendor — street walkers trying to be nonchalant, druggies looking 
frenzied and desperate with that special focus that imminent withdrawal will bring about. 
Something I had only just begun to be familiar with. A small cautious dose had stabilized things 
for me earlier and I was ok, neither floating nor tense. Maybe I was slightly affected, but in a 
way that made things more transparent and present. With occasional side glances I observed my 
companion — his wide shoulders and thick upper arms. A broad slightly full face and square jaw. 
He wore a black leather jacket and jeans with black driving gloves. In his silent and somewhat 
absent concentration, he reminded me of J a little bit. Then we tuned into an empty lot — a 
parking area behind a row of brick storefronts. He pulled the car into a small space at the side of 
the lot but kept the engine running. Then he reached into the glove compartment and took out — a 
bar of milk chocolate. Would you like a candy bar he said as he handed it to me. 

“All right,” and I took it. I wasn’t in the mood for chocolate just then, so I just let it rest 


on my knee. “So,” I said. “So tell me.” 
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“Right,” he said as he looked out across the parking lot, as though making sure no one 
was approaching. “So here’s how things are.” 

“We’ve been looking into your friend, McNaughton. Mr. Bud.” 

“Ok. That’s why you were there at the restaurant?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why there?” 

“We had the place bugged. So...I had to lay the hostility on kind of thick, I hope you 
didn’t mind.” 

“No problem.” 

“He’s going to be taken care of. You don’t have to worry.” 

“T wasn’t worried. Either you do it or I do it.” 

“T wouldn’t advise that.” 

“All right.” 

“You know this guy?” He handed me a photo. It was the Gun from Jersey. Standing 
outside the place in Milwaukee, drawing on a cigarette, looking wary and on guard. 

“Yeah. Who is he anyway? He’s been shadowing me, not a lot. A bit.” 

“He’s a military intel guy.” 

“Honest or rogue? as they say.” 

“Not sure,” he said thoughtfully as he put the photo away. “So because of that, because 
we’re not sure, we have to get sure.” 

“T see.” 

“So he’s being watched — along with his associates.” 

“And so?” 

“So we need you to play things in a certain way. You’re going to be meeting with these 
guys right?” 

“How’d you know? Never mind,” I said, deciding it would be pointless to ask. He 
laughed a little. 

“So how am I supposed to play it? What am I supposed to do?” 

“All right. So the bottom line is you’ve been a drug dealer and that’s it. You don’t know 


anything — anything — about weapons.” 
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It seemed strange to me that he was doing this. There must have been some severe 


pressure on whoever was pulling his strings for him to have to do this — ask me to say this, don’t 


say that. I had never seen anything like it before. There was a need that I know enough 


to be able to “play” a scene in a certain way, but other things still had to remain hidden. 


larger.. 


“This DIA guy he and his people —” 

“He’s been an agent for DIA, posing as rogue — infiltrating illegal weapons traffic.” 
“But he might be rogue himself.” 

“We’re not sure as I say.” 

“And the girl....thing.” 

“He doesn’t know anything about that. Don’t mention it,” he said rather sharply 
“We’re going to be meeting in a damned brothel,” I said, somewhat incredulous 
“T know. I mean, you know, the other thing — those girls. I’m talking about the 
.system. You know what I’m saying.” 

“Ts that coming down?” 

“We’re working on it.” 

“How long?” 

“Not sure.” 

“Working on it how hard?” 


“We’re doing it,” he said and looked at me. “You can’t let on you know anything about 


weapons or about the girls either beyond your obvious set up there. Just basically the drugs. And 


that little brothel there, and that’s it. we don’t want to spook these guys in any way, let them 


sense they’re being tracked. It’s bad enough you’re meeting with them to begin with.” 


“The higher ups in the city food chain have pushed for it, I guess.” 
"Yes. 

“Why? This has to do with this senator?” 

“Tt might,” he said in a quiet thoughtful tone. 

“He and his people — Fuller?” 

“Probably.” 

“-- were in on weapons sales?” 

“Among other things,” he said. “And your...associate.” 
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“yy 

“Yes, sure.” 

“From where?” 

“Different places — eastern Europe, some through the mid-east. Some South East Asia. 
The senator was maybe being blackmailed. He maybe was lured into things that he didn’t 
realize where they were going to lead.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“We don’t know. Seems to be out of the country.” 

“Their scheme whatever exactly it had been was collapsing, the proverbial house of 
cards. Was this the reason J suddenly disappeared? He realized that the arms trades and the other 
things they were entangled with had been exposed at some level? and he was fleeing the scene of 
the crime — which was here, Boston first city Boston worst city — my city. what went on at the 
brownstone was fairly minor after all. maybe it was even intended as a diversion. I began to 
realize I had been used in a number of ways. no the higher up powers arranged things well 
behind the scenes and far above ground level. but sometimes their arrangements came un glued. 
and when that happened they fled. 

“When you say weapons, what are we talking about?” 

“Military grade stuff.” 

“Explosives?” 

“Yes, sometimes.” 

“T saw missiles.” 

“No, you didn’t.” 

“Yes, I did. Right in front of me. That’s what Bud was guarding, that’s what this senator, 
or maybe Fuller were in on, and J too. I know what those missiles are, and what they’re for.” He 
was silent, as though something had a grip on him deep inside and he was momentarily 
paralyzed. 

“Those were surface-to-air missiles. They were planning to shoot down a plane. Maybe 
an airliner.” 

“No,” he said very definitely. “No you didn’t see anything like that. Understand?” 


I said nothing. He stared at me hard, then looked off. “Did you ever hear of the Asian 
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pivot. China’s going to be the new Big Enemy?” 

ea” 

There was a long silent. He seemed troubled. “Ok, one more thing,” I said. “Who did that 
hit at the restaurant? that was insane. Who did it? They can’t have known what they were 
doing.”’ 

“No, you have nine lives. It was a team — sent to get rid of you and your associate, this 
Shelly. But the team was intercepted.” 

“By whom?” 

“DIA —” 

“The guy with the eye patch?” 

“Sure.” 

“Hit team sent by whom?” 

“Probably this Senator Sleaze guy. But I’m not totally in the loop there.” He took a deep 
breath. “I’ve said too much already. You have to play this right,” he said. “You never saw any of 
that. You know what I’m talking about — missiles, none of that. There’s no such thing. And you 
know nothing about weapons in general, nor any of that other stuff. You’re a drug dealer and 
you’ve got a whorehouse on the side. As far as J is concerned.” 

“Are they going to believe that I killed him? That was my assignment. They have to think 
that. Will they believe he’s dead? That’s what I need.” 

“T can’t guarantee that, but I think probably. 

“J made a deal with the Eye Patch guy.” 

“Not him.” 

“No, I know not him’ 

“Sure, his controllers. Maybe. DIA were tracking this guy — he must have made some 
kind of deal.” 

“They took me right to him. They knew where he was. They must have known I was 
supposed to kill him.” 

“Tt seems like they were trying to help you do it, or trying to make it plausible that you 


did, when you really didn’t. Maybe they’re helping him too. I wonder what kind of leverage he 
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has to make them do that, as opposed to just killing him. Must be something. So do we have your 
word?” 

“Yeah sure,” I said. “I'll play dumb at this meeting. I’m a drug dealer. I know nothing. 
J’s dead. And I killed him. sitting there looking out at the bleak parking lot and the backsides of 
five brick buildings, I decided it was true enough anyway. We shook hands and he drove me 
over to the nearest T station. I got out, took the Red line over to Downtown Crossing and then 
called a cab back to my place. Later, despite what I had promised him, I decided that I would 


make my own decision about how to “play it.” But I wasn’t sure what I actually would do. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


The arrangement was that I would meet some people at my own brownstone, though in 
fact I didn’t think of it as mine anymore. And I didn’t want to. One of my drivers picked me up 
at my building the next day in the middle of the afternoon, and we drove over. Before I left her 
office, Lorraine had told me that I should “take the deal” without explaining what the deal was. 
On the way over I amused myself speculating about it. I knew I was going to be meeting with the 
legal representatives — in other words extremely expensive lawyers in the pay of certain parties. 
Parties who everyone knew ran the city, or at least many aspects of it. Not those aspects of the 
city that I, for better or worse, had mostly been confined to. But instead the real city — the 
insurance companies and private equity firms and the universities and the banks. the white shoe 
world, the yacht and philanthropy world, the world of money, old money, real money. I was 
always wary of these types, having had fortunately little to do with them. I left that to J, and in 
the old days to Lorraine. They were both good with all that. I wasn’t. I knew one thing, though, 
and that was that I had to lie and lie convincingly. I had to tell them that J was dead and that I 
had killed him. that after all had been the assignment. If I didn’t agree to do it and succeed then I 
could expect some very negative things to happen. 

I was left off at the curb and told the driver to wait nearby. On my way up the stairs I was 
struck once again by what a beautiful place it really was, elegant and dignified. At the door I was 
met by the Chinese woman from San Francisco Miss Lo who nodded in her grave and polite 
manner and stepped aside as she rather ceremoniously drew the door open for me. Then I was 
met by a young guy, obviously someone’s body guards who politely patted me down for 
weapons. He concluded and smiled and withdrew to a spot beside the door to what had been 
Miss Nyguen’s office. 

I stepped into the drawing room where they evidently had been waiting for me. There 
were three men in dark suits whom I didn’t know, McNaughton’s friend Lyman from the FBI, 
and then to my surprise Bass Voice, the Gun from Jersey, sitting there in jeans and a black golf 
jacket, once again looking distracted and bored. 


I took a seat and waited for someone to say something. 
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One of the suits spoke first. He was a short portly man with a swarthy pock marked 
complexion and a wide mouth that reminded me of that of an iguana or moray eel. He was partly 
bald with as it were a kind of monk’s tonsure. 

“T assume that you fulfilled your side of the agreement? Is that correct?” he asked. His 
face was without discernible expression. 

“Yes,” I said without hesitation. “Jay Walker is dead.” 

“You took care of that?” he said as though reassuring himself. 

“Yes. I did. Personally. There are probably people around who heard shots. There might 
be some ballistics evidence. These things sometimes can’t be helped. I disposed of the body. It 
will never be found.” 

“That’s good,” he said again with no expression, but then an odd little vibration went 
through him like a shiver and he added, “Perhaps I shouldn’t say it’s good,” he corrected 
himself. “But it was necessary.” 

I said nothing but merely nodded. I had the feeling that the others, especially the Gun 
from Jersey, were skeptical. But they said nothing. Perhaps they didn’t really care after all. I had 
the impression that things had gone in other directions, and that J and his machinations, whatever 
they were, were now irrelevant anyway. They didn’t care whether he was alive or dead. They 
wanted to see if they could trust me. Maybe gauge whether they should kill me or not. Let me 
stay around or not. 

“Well let us be direct and candid now, shall we?’ he went on, still with the same lack of 
expression. 

“Sure,” I said. 

“Good,” he nodded. 

“You still have numerous charges, infractions, that might be brought forward. I’m sure 
we don’t need to recite them for you. But they can all be disposed of.” He made a little 
movement of his hand, like tipping a cup to pour it out. 

“Shut the place down,” his colleague suddenly put in. He was the other dark suit, sitting 
between the Morey Eel and The Gun. He was a tall long legged Porcellian Club type, now 30 
years older — dim wittedly patrician, faintly discomfited at the whole affair, politely annoyed. 

“This place?” I asked. I was puzzled for a second. 


“No,” he corrected. 
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“Your drug business,” the Eel said, sibilant. Precise. “Emanating from the bar and certain 
other places.” 

“But not this place?” I said. I couldn’t help press them a bit. 

“We’ll see about this establishment,” Porcellian said. Very authoritative. 

“Did you like coming here?” I asked him. At this he stiffened up and shifted around in his 
seat. 

“You're asking me to give up my whole operation,” I said. 

“Yes that’s right,” the Eel snapped. Porcellian nodded. 

“You keep certain parts, ok, Steve?” broke the tension. He had let these two wealthy 
amateurs run for a while, but he was actually in charge. The Eel and Porcellian were useful idiots 
for somebody else who had better things to do. They didn’t, and everyone in their rather narrow 
set knew it and so the thing had been delegated to them. 

“Tt’s got to be more than just ‘certain parts’,” I said. 

“Youre not in a position to bargain. Didn’t Lorraine talk to you?” 

“She did. I always listen to her, Mr. Lyman. But then I do what I want anyway. Sad I 
guess, but I’m too old to change. Especially now.” 

“All right...” Lyman said. 

“Wait, wait —” the Eel said. He was alarmed. Porcellian had raised his eyebrows, a cue 
with him it seemed. He’d performed lesser versions of this trick before, but now he gave it both 
barrels. It made him look like an electrocuted owl. 

“No,” Lyman said to them both. Look, I understand this.” At this they both backed down. 
Then he turned toward me. 

“What do you want, how much?” 

I wanted information. and a great deal. but if I asked about Shao Lan it might suggest that 
I was not as docile as they would like, a little too pro-active, and they would report back to their 
friends that I was maybe still a trouble maker after all. It could be quite dangerous for me. But I 
didn’t care. I had to know where she was. I had to know what had happened to her. And I wasn’t 
going to give them the satisfaction of thinking that I was entirely harmless and disarmed. I 
wasn’t going to mention the weapons now, not even the explosives, let alone the missiles. I 
might see about it later, though. I didn’t know exactly how I could use that information, but I 


was already thinking about it. For now, though, I just had to know what had happened to her. I 
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have to admit that a kind of hope buoyed me up — if she were alive, I might be able to see her 
again somehow. Yet even if I couldn’t, I still had to know where she was. 

I didn’t care what they thought. There was a long pause during which I scanned their 
faces carefully. They had naturally no idea what I was thinking. They assumed I was thinking 
about money and that was it. So naturally I led off with that. 

“What do I want?” 

TORY’, 

“How much?” 

Yes.” 

“The north shore,” I said. “Up to the border. The south as far as Quincy. Beyond that you 
can have. You already have the Cape anyway. I don’t need anything else.” 

“Canalato won’t like it.” 

“Talk to him,” I said. 

“Fine. But the girls...all that, stops,” Porcellian said. 

“This place too?” I said. 

“Others are taking over here.” the Eel said. 

“Fine. I don’t like being a pimp anyway.” 

“Why should we do this?” the Eel responded. He was an absolutist. 

“Look,” I said, “I have material on all sorts of people. In this town. Ok?” He seemed to 
shrink back into his cave at this. “I think you know what I’m referring to. If certain parties 
receive certain information, the Senator, for example...” 

“All right that’s fine, Steve,” Lyman said. 

“T’m just being factual. Now as far as all these girls...the ones I saw out in San Francisco. 
They come here.” 

“For what?” Lyman asked. He seemed startled. 

“T get them jobs, normal jobs. Make sure they’re all right. They don’t trick anymore, 
either for me or for anyone else. You arrange protection for them if necessary. Maybe you want 
to depose them, but that’s up to you and the DA. They might have quite a lot of information. But, 
as I say, that’s your own look out.” 

“All right. Fine.” He was relieved skeptical still but agreed, wagging his head downward, 


as he always did, by way of agreeing. 
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“And I open a new bar, I’ve got to have a base of operations.” 

“Not in Cambridge.” 

“Fine. Get me a place downtown.” 

“Southie.” 

“No. Downtown.” 

“All right, fine. Driving a hard bargain here, Steve.” 

“T can’t help it.” 

“And you find Shao Lan for me.” 

“Who?” 

“He knows, I think.” I motioned toward the Gun. He pulled his attention back from 
wherever it had drifted, as though startled at being involved. “Do you know where she is?” I 
asked. “Can you find her?” in an instant he could see that I knew. He and his people knew about 
that side of things. and they knew how far it all went. I had the pictures after all, that Charlie had 
given me. I had them in my coat. I could have showed them around right then. But I wasn’t 
going to push things that far right then. but I had to make them know they weren’t dealing with 
someone who was just nothing. and I had to know where she was. the thought of seeing her 
glimmered in my mind for a brief instant and I could almost see her in front of me, I could 
almost imagine her walking into the room. 

I still remember the slant of winter light, pale and cold looking and with what looked like 
fine wire strands in it, that shone through the blinds at a certain angle, just then. 

“No. She’s dead,” he replied, very flat and matter of fact. “She was one of our agents. 
Recruited her back in Seattle. She was undercover for us.” He was a dispassionate technician. It 
was as though he were describing a mechanism. 

“But no, she’s dead,” he went on. 

“From what?” I asked. For some reason I had to know. 

“Overdose they said. I don’t know anything further. She was brought into the operation 
by -” 

At this point Lyman shot him a look. He acknowledged this minimally but went on. “It’s 
better to have some degree of clarity here,” he said to Lyman, his voice deep authoritative 
completely dispassionate. He was a technician in all things. “the individuals in question are no 


longer operative in any case. then he went on, “She was brought into the current operation by 
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another one of our field workers, I think you know her as “ ‘Giselle Rudd,’ ” he put quotes 
around the name. 

“Her real name is Mary Anne Mancini,” Lyman added. He glanced at me briefly, 
studying my reaction. I tried not to give any away. 

I was silent for a moment. Then the Eel began to shoot his mouth off again, but [] put him 
in his place. He slid back once again. Porcellian raised and then lowered his eyebrows. The Gun 
seemed to sense how I was feeling and looked down at the floor. I had nothing else to say to any 
of them. And so, ina moment or two, the meeting was over, and so I got up and left. Out on the 
street the sun was very bright, and a radiant blue sky, with only a few clouds here and there, 


shone high and clear over Boston. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


Over the next few days the thought occurred to me that now my life expectancy might be 
greatly reduced, but I didn’t care. I knew now that nothing was sure, that no one’s plans were 
fool proof, including those of the higher-ups of Boston, and I didn’t care what they thought they 
might be able to do to me. I didn’t even care about Canalato and his goons. I was tired of being 
played for a fool. As for those who had been doing that, and maybe for a while — I would be 
getting some of them back over time, little by little, if I could. 

In the meantime, I had promised J that I would look after Giselle, and so now I was doing 
that, regardless of what she was, regardless of whatever she had done. She flew into town and I 
met her at Logan and, after letting her hole up in a downtown hotel for a few days, indulging 
herself in one last binge — making sure all the time that she didn’t kill herself in the process — I 
checked her in to the fanciest rehab place in town, under her preferred name. She got the top of 
the line. She didn’t want to do it, of course, but she knew that she had to. After the first week, 
during which she was fairly sick and didn’t want me around, I went one afternoon to see her. 

The attendant led me into to the visiting room, a medium sized rectangular meeting place 
with large windows. Much sunlight filtered through maroon colored blinds. There was a polished 
wooden table in the middle, with matching chairs around it. It was a room designed for families 
visiting their inmate relative. 

Giselle stepped in through the light green metal door with its square window that flashed 
reflectingly for a moment. She looked like she was still fairly sick, holding herself in, shuffling 
to the table. She was wearing a white hospital gown but had a pair of jeans below and a pair of 
pink sneakers. 

“How are you doing?” I asked. 

“Ok,” her voice was almost inaudible at first. Then she cleared her throat and 
straightened up. “I’m all right,” she nodded. “I’m better. Getting better.” She was trying to 
convince herself. She drummed her fingers on the table, her gaze lingering around the center of 
it. Then she looked up and smiled brightly “Hey,” she said. It was as though it had just registered 


with her who I was. 
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“IT know why you’re doing this,” she said, glancing at me and raising one index finger of 
the hand that was otherwise curled around the edge of the table. 

“Why?” 

“J arranged it, right?” 

“How do you know?” 

“He promised me that he would take care of me,” she said quietly. Her arms were in her 
lap. She looked down and off to the side, as though there were something deeply interesting 
about that part of the floor. 

“Do you know what happened to Anastasia?” I asked. She closed her eyes and nodded 
no. 

“What about Shao Lan?” 

She still had her eyes closed. She nodded her head side to side, as though getting a cramp 
out of her neck. This meant no. Although I had promised to look after Giselle, I wanted to place 
as much distance as possible between her and myself. 

“T want you to take care of yourself, Giselle. I want you to follow their directions, do 
what they say, and get better. Ok?” 

She nodded, her eyes wide. Her two eyes were the up raised arms of a drowning person. 
And she saw that I was throwing her a lifeline. She wanted to draw me down by means of it, but 
I wasn’t letting this happen. I remained on board my ship. 

“Ok, I'll come back and see you again next week.” 

“Thank you,” she said, grateful, but disappointed. I got up and went around to her side of 
the table and gave her a hug as she sat there in her seat, contained and slightly tense. Then I let 
myself out. The attendant gave me a little wave and something of a knowing smile as I made my 
way down the hallway. I took a few deep breaths when I got outside. 

When I got back to my place, I sat myself down in my favorite armchair and got out my 
pills, the dark blue pebbles of alchemical transformation. The crystal again appeared, of Clarity, 
of Insight, of Truth. But what was the truth? What did I know, and what did I did not know? I 
couldn’t say. But for a while I didn’t care. And after a while, I fell asleep and dreamed, but to 
this day I cannot remember the dreams that I had. Early the next morning I woke and went about 
my usual morning routine, trying my hardest to feel normal, trying not to think of certain things. 


But I knew what I had to do. I went and got the rest of my pills and, reserving just a few, poured 
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the rest down the toilet. Giselle would get Boston’s top-of-the-line rehab place, but I was going 
to go cold turkey in the old-fashioned way. But that was all right. My habit was not that bad, and 
the whole thing would be no worse than a bout of the flu. Later, as I shuffled through some of the 
papers that had collected on the desk in my bedroom, I was brought up short by something that I 
hadn’t known was there — it was the photograph that Shao Lan had given me back when we were 
together. I sat down on the bed and looked at it for what seemed like a long time. It was the 
picture of the young girl standing in front of the flower stall, in the Saigon of perhaps the year 
1960. I couldn’t help but wonder what eventually became of her, this one flower selling girl, in 


that far off and ancient city, whoever she may have been. 
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